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“School is not a preparation for life: school is life.” 


The Playground Movement and Education 


[This article is the first of a series of ten to be fur- 
nished the /nstructor by Prof. McKeever, and to be 
published during {912. We feel especially gratified at 
being able to announce this series. In addition to his 
work as an educator, Prof. McKeever has become widely 
known as a man of new ideas and a writer of peculiar 
force on educational and allied subjects. His series of 
“Home Training Bulletins” has attracted special atten- 
tion and has had a circulation up in the millions. In 
some cases, copies of these have been purchased by public 
spirited persons, and placed in every home in a com- 
munity. The titles of some of these are: “The Cigarette 
Smoking Boy,” “Teaching the Boy to Save,” “A Better 
Crop of Boys and Girls,” “Training the Boy to Work,” 
etc. The practical character of these for the training of 
youth is apparent. Prof. McKeever has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the general magazines, where his 
articles are in demand, and his “Bulletins” and hts work 
have been widely commented upon. Occupied in this 
line he has not wnitten for educational journals during the 
past few years. Now, however, he desires especially to 
to address the teachers of the land, and Dormal In- 
structor has been chosen as the medium through which 
the larger number can be reached. In a foreword to the 
editor, Prof. McKeever says: “The aim of each article 
will be that of directing and inspiring the teacher to take 
hold of the problem discussed from a newer point of 
view, and to make use of the freshest methods and ma” 
terials in getting results.” We are sure our readers will 
highly appreciate these articles by Prof. McKeever. 
—Editor Instructor.| 

N NEARLY every part of this great land of 
| ours, one may observe the no-uncertain evi- 
dences of an awakening on the general subject 
of play and recreation. This thing is coming to 
be not merely a movement in behalf of play for 
children and the young, but rather one with an 
interest in indulging the play instinct of the 
masses of both young and old. _ Its scope suggests 
not merely the problem of furnishing innocent 
and pleasurable pastime for the children and 
adults, but a broader and by far more profound 
purpose; namely, that of making the play in- 
stinct in the young and the disposition for recrea- 
tion in the adult contribute their part to the gen- 
eral social uplift. In short, the play movement 
is a part of the great social awakening destined to 
contribute directly to the discipline of young life 
and to the perfection of human character at large. 


Our One-Sided Course of Training 


The careful student of human progress sees in 
the new play-and-recreation movement « vastly 
improved igi for bringing out a full 
symmetrical character in the growing young 
Now, the great agencies that form the well-com- 
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pleted human character are these four: (1) Play; 
(2) Work, including study; (3) Social Experi- 
ence; and (4) Religious Discipline. Up to the 
present time we have advanced to a marked degree 
the methods of training in intellectual work, and 
to some extent those of training tor the religious 
life. But the play life and the social experience 
are just as essential parts of his education as is 
the instruction in arithmetic or geography. 

But now that the people at large are coming to 
recognize the substantial claims of the new move- 
ment, there remains only the working out of a 
form of discipline adequate to give the play in- 
stinct its best expression. ‘This last-named 
achievement is by no means an easy one. A\|- 
though some millions of dollars have already been 
appropriated by municipalities for general play- 
ground purposes, the great mass of the growing 
boys and girls of America are still out of reach 
of any such means of development. Unquestion- 
ably the play-and-playground movement is not a 
fad. It is here to stay and grow. ‘The teacher 
who fails to appreciate its fundamental meanings 
and who fails to participate in its progressive 
activities is thereby stepping out of the ranks of 
the real educators. 


How to Get into Touch with the Move- 
ment 


So the question may well arise, How can one 
get into vital relation to the educational work 
offered and suggested by the new interpretation 
and application of the instinct of play? To 
begin with, the teacher must become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the movement. He 
must realize that normal, healthy children will 
play and have a very good time if left to them- 
selves, or merely turned out into the streets and 
alleys, or upon a bare, unequipped schoolground ; 
that if the child be well-nourished and not affected 
by an over-burden of tasks the spontaneity of joy 
will come forth and express itself in spite of lack 
of well-chosen means and opportunities, 

But the great keynote of the play-movement is 
this: Construct a large and essential part of the 
child’s character through the varied and extended 
indulgence of his play instinct. While he is at 
play, furnish him the means, the apparatus, and 
the opportunities for learning to direct and con- 
trol his bodily movements as well as his mental 
processes. Bring him into a many-sided relation to 
his fellows, thus teaching him to contribute his 
part in team work, Require him to await his 
turn at the play apparatus and to recognize the 
rights, privileges and peculiarities of others. 

Other valuable results of training and disci- 
pline in play are a stronger physique for the 
child, a higher resistance of disease, a better tone 
of general health, a larger measure of self-confi- 
dence, and a habit of play that will carry itself 
helpfully into the modified social experiences of 
his adult life. 

But the teacher should attempt to master this 
new subject without haste and without impatience 


as to results, It is quite as difficult and technical 
a course of preparation as that required for giv- 
ing instruction in any other new school subject. 
The literature, the apparatus, the methods, and 
especially the ends to be sought, should be con- 
sidered with great care. The first step suggested 
is to write to the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, and secure lists of books, periodicals 
and pamphlets. ‘This association is recognized 
as the national authority and is not conducting 
its affairs for profit. ‘The literature is furnished 
at a low price and is the result of the work of 
experts. The magazine Playground should be 
among the first publications secured. Of course 
one will not feel justified in obtaining all the 
many documents offered, but perhaps a minimum 
to be read alony with the magazine will be: 

1. Course in Piay for Grade Teachers. Playground 
Association of America, I Madison Avenue, New York, 
15 ceuts. 

2. Some Inexpensive Playground Apparati:. EK. H. 
Arnold. Playground Association of America. 5 cents. 

3. Report of the Committee on Athletics for Boys. 
Playground Association of America. 5 cents. 

4. Report of the Committee on Athletics for Girls. 
Playground Association of America. 5 cents. 

5. Field Day and Play Picnic for Country Children. 
M..T. Scudder. Charities Publishing Committee, 
New York. 10 cents. 

6. No. 331, Schoolyard Athletics, Spalding’s Ath- 
letic Library. American Sports Publishing Company, 
New York. 10 cents. 

7. Children’s Singing Games—Old and New. M. 
R. Hofer. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 50 cents. 

8. Plays and Games. State Superintendent C. F. 
Cary, Madison, Wisconsin. (Booklet, price not given.) 

g. Education by Plays and Games. G. EK. Jolinson, 
Ginn & Company, Boston. 75 cents. 

10. Practical Track and Field Athletics. Graham J. 
and KE. H. Clark. Fox, Duffield & Company, New 
York. 60 cents. 

Of course the reader will not need to secure the 
entire list of helps all at once. Such procedure 
might result in confusion. It is better to order 
a few at a time and read carefully. 


Now for Practical Work 


After having become thoroughly acquainted 
with the general principles and methods of the 
play movement, the teacher will be ready to un- 
dertake some constructive work within the limits 
of his own school. The author is of course aware 
that many teachers are already well on the way 
with this new work, and he is therefore address- 
ing these lines especially to the many others who 
have done little or nothing or who have jumped 
at this new problem more or less impulsively. It 
cannot be insisted upon too much that the teacher 
think of play as an educative force rather than a 
mere means of entertainment. 

The literature cited aboye will give details as 
to apparatus. — and inexpensive materials 
are best to start with. Swings, see-saws, sliding 
boards, and the like, can be easily obtained. 
Usually someone is found ready tc donate the raw 
materials, while others are willing to construct 
and place them without charge. The interest and 
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enthusiasm of parents will keep pxce with the 
progress of the work! So a simple and well- 
planned beginning, sufficient to illustrate the 
splendid possibilities of well-managed play, will 
soon elict a larger support from all concerned, 
The safest rule is to go slowly, always following 
the general direction of the expert authorities 
who have made a careful study of the playground 
question. 

Helpful as will be the work of planning for 
the play of the children and providing the appa- 
ratus, a much greater service will be performed 
through the successful leadership and directorship 
of the play. ‘The earnest, enthusiastic teacher 
will most probably have to conduct a general 
campaign of education, “Rarents and other adults 
will look at first with not a little disfavor upon 
the new movement and will fall into line only 
after they see something effective being done. 
The center and source of enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion in behalf of effective playground work is a 
well-prepared Director. 


A Summary of Claims and Method 

1. Well-directed play is a powerful deterrent 
of evil conduct. In one Chicago district it was 
found that juvenile misdemeanors fell off twenty- 
eight per cent, within a year and a half after the 
establishment of a playground. All healthy beys 
possess an inherited tendency to what our moral 
rules would call wrong doing. Their aggressive 
animal natures must have some worthy mode of 
expression, Otherwise, they may find an inad- 
visable one. If the boy be furnished some form 
of vigorous, enticing exercises, his mind will na- 
turally revert to this experience and he will be 
drawn thither as soon as released from his im- 
posed tasks, Girls, too, through the practice of 
play exercises best adapted to them, will cease 
more and more to think of the morbid and to act 
in ways degrading to character. 

2. ‘The health of the boy or girl is unquestion- 
ably improved through vigorous and well-adapted 
play. The old saying, “‘A sound mind ina 
sound body’? now has a newer and fuller mean- 
ing; namely a sound physique not only underlies 
good mentality but it is fundamental to efficient 
moral and spiritual conduct. Much of car 
sent-day research tends to prove that evil conduct 


HO has not longed to travel—-to “pick 

WN up, and pack up, and go until weary of 

going?” ‘The world looks so big, and 

beautiful, and unqualifiediy delightful to us 

stay-at-homes, that we can not help occasional 

wistful glances out into the wonderland where 
circumstances forbid our wandering. 

Perhaps because our ancestors were Vikings, 
and explorers, soldiers of fortune, we Americans 
are known as the greatest travelers under the sun. 
Wherever our wanderers go—and they reach 
nearly every accessible part of the earth’s surface 
—they take the camera with them. That is 
where the rest of us, who must stay behind, come 
in for our share. Although we may not accom- 
pany them in body, we may follow in spirit, and 
even with our eyes, the facsinating trails that 
lead through Wonderland. We may even cover 
more leagues than our guides, for, where they 
take weeks and months for a single stage of their 
journey, we may stride from the Pacific ocean to 
a Persian bazaar, or from frozen Polar seas to 
the sultry noons of Africa in a single hour, and 
that with none of the discomfort and expense of 
travel. : 

If the simple camera has done wonders for us, 
the stereoscopic lens has done much more. It 
gives one the true perspective, the atmospheric 
effect, the feeling of being “right on the spot.” 
A good stereoscope, with a comprehensive outfit 


‘of views, is the next best thing to the actual trip. 
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on the part of adults may be traced back to a 
time when the growing organism received poor 
nourishment and inauequate physical exercise. 
A careful examination of a ten-year-old boy be- 
fore and after taking a three months’ gymnasium 
or playground course will bring out some con- 
clusions almost startling. ‘The flabby, undevel- 
oped muscular tissues, the hollow chest, and the 
uncertain movements of the first examination, 
will bear a striking contrast to the compact mus- 
cles, the greatly increased lung capacity and the 
firm, aggressive movements of the second test. 
Also, after such a course has been taken, what 
more have we in the finished product? This: a 
boy much better prepared for manual tasks and 
for the text-book lesson—to say nothing about his 
improved moral conduct, his increased courage 
and his fuller self-confidence in the performance 
of appointed duties. 

3. The play leader must acquire a_ peculiar 
ability to read juvenile character. Boys and 
girls will come to him manifesting such disposi- 
tions as petulance, cruelty, roughness, timidity, 
self-consciousness, not to mention many others. 
Now, if the playground training be treated in its 
best light it will be thought of as a socializing 
experience—one which gradually trains out of 
the children their various faults and imperfections 
in relation to one another. So the well-trained 
play director may be seen at the same moment 
putting forward a timid child and forcing back 
an overbearing one. I have observed cruel, 
mean-spirited boys slyly pinching} and bluffing 
timid ones out of the game not ten feet away 
from a director who seemed unconscious of what 
to look for and where to find it. I have observed 
backward children standing aside and holding 
timidly to a support of some kind in an effort to 
look pleasant and pretend to be participants in 
the game. Asa matter of fact, they were not. 
‘The observant play-leader is quick to discover 
such situations and by means of tact and strategy 
to bring a timid child into his place in line and 
to initiate him into active participation. 

It must be emphasized, then, that the best re- 
sult of the playground work will be that of 
smoothing out the imperfections in the character 
of the individual child and training into his na- 
ture, through directed practice, those desirable 


Fireside Travels 


By Katherine Atherton Grimes 


By its means we may stand at the top of the Great 
Pyramid, and feel almost dizzy as we look away 
across the limitless, shifting seas of sand. Or we 
may glance over precipitous cliffs, and all but 
hear the waters lashing themselves into white fury 
at the foot. One involuntarily feels like “*hang- 
ing on,’’ as he looks across the vast space to be 
seen from Artist’s Point, and realizes what a slip 
of the foot might mean to one on that airy 
eminence. 

To get the utmost sense of reality from a pic- 
ture, one must cultivate a vivid imagination, a 
close attention to detail, and a wide knowledge of 
literature and history. With that equipment, 


even the simplest picture becomes a bit of actual 


nature, fraught with an atmosphere and associa- 
tions of its own. The little sketch of a Spanish 
port holds a hint of hidden, narrow streets, of 
alternate squalor and elegance which we have 
learned to know as the characteristics of the 
country. The quiet English lanes are even to us 
who can know them only on the printed page, 
redolent of blossoms and rose-strewn hedge, and 
the carven glory of Indian temples means much* 
besides a race’s artistic skill. 

Among scenes in foreign lands which bear more 
or less resemblance to each other, strict attention 
to detail is necessary if one’s ideas are to be kept 
unconfused. It is much easier to get general 
ideas than specific ones, but the specific ones are 
necessary to the feeling of actua: contact. Take, 
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qualities which he may lack. Many a’grown man 
today is over-reticent and backward about under- 
taking any important task merely from a bad 
start, or no start at all, in dealing reciprocally 
with his fellows when a child on the playground. 
He was bashful, the others taunted him and. the 
teacher let it go at that. Many a brutish man is 
today engaged in some questionable business, 


seeking to wrest from others something they pos-. 


sess without giving an adequate payment in re- 
turn in service or money, all because of early 
omission of such disciplinary play-training as 
the new work under discussion now offers. The 
sense of justice, the recognition of the rights of 
others, the so-called square deal, is one of the 
great issues of the playground. 


Play and Recreation for Adults 


Another of the far-reaching effects of the new 


play-movement is seen in the changing attitude 


of adults toward play and recreation. Therightly - 


balanced man.or woman, no matter how far ad- 
vanced in years, is probably one who can halt at 
the right time in the midst of the serious affairs 
of life and seek some form of recuperative pastime. 
In response to the growing disposition of the peo- 
ple to obtain such refreshing experience, there 
are now being established throughout the coun- 
try many centers for the social intercourse and 
recreation of adults. 

The successful teacher will therefore not be sat- 
isfied until the parents and patrons are brought 
into the general play movement. These patrons 
must be given an opportunity to contribute to 
the play life of the children through doing some 
part of their own. So let there be planned, say, 
once a year, a sort of play festival with the in- 
sistence that such thing is a necessary part of the 
conduct of any good school. Make the occasion 
of it a general holiday. Make it instructive, en- 
tertaining, refreshing. For that occasion train 
and drill the boys and girls to use the play ap- 
paratus, and plan for a day of real enjoyment for 
the older ones. An opportunity for the latter to 
rest in the shade, to enjoy an out-door luncheon, 
and possibly to engage in some simple games will 
be the means of securing a large hold upon their 
affections and winning their helpful co-operation 
for the future as well. 


for example, any of the numerous pictures of the 
well-known Mosque of St. Sophia. ‘The casual 
glance usually given leaves a general impression 
of a group of minarets, with a central dome 
rounding gracefully a little below their slender 
pinnacles. This impression is no whit different 
than that produced by any other similar temple, 
so this historic landmark becomes merged in a 
general idea, and leaves us with no impression 
that can be vividly recalled. 

A close study of the picture will show a world 
of detail which differentiates this great temple 
from all others. There is the imposing facade, 
rising square- buttressed from the huddle of slop- 
ing roofs below. There is also the lofty, arched 
entrance, like, yet very unlike, scores of others in 
the Orient. We imagine ourselves in the shadow 
of the little colonnade on the street, on the impos- 
ing staircase, entering the dusky doorway; and 
finally lay down the picture with a sense of hav- 
ing been halted and turned back at the very en- 
trance to the sanctuary. It is this attention to 
minutiae that makes us feel as though we had 
really been there. 

_ But every one may not care to visit Moslem 
lands. For the lover of quiet peace, there are 
countless vistas of country lanes, low, thatched 
cottages surrounded by fragrant clover and flower- 


ing trees, and listless rivers, drifting quietly 


down forest alleys. It does not require a very 
great exercise of -the imagination to catch the 
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The Old Well on the Road ont of Florence 


blossomy scents, to hear the ripple of water lap- 
ping on the pebbles, or to catch the gleam of a 
darting fish, flashing silvery across that pictured 
rift of sunlight. — ‘ 

Over the page we find an old mill, its walls 
dazzlingly white in the late afternoon glow, and 
its great, dripping wheel creaking lazy complaints 
of the meagre grist in the hopper. ‘There is the 
tiny, willow-sentineled thread of stream, alluring 
us with its fragrant lily-clusters, held just out of 
reach. What a nook to sit and dream in, even 
though the dream be like so many others in this 
troublesome. upside-down world, only to be reai- 
ized on paper. 

When the mercury is flirting with the zero mark, 
and the wind is howling crazily in the trees out- 
side, who would not like to be transported, even 
for an hour, to the sunny slopes of the Mediter- 
ranean? But the purse is empty, and the duties 
of home clamor insistently against neglect. Never 
mind; thanks to the camera, and the fatter 

ocket-book of some fellow citizen, we may laugh 
at all hindrances, and have our trip in spite of 
everything. 

Draw the curtain, poke up the fire, and get out 
your book of views. Here is the very stretch of 
country your mind’s eye conjured up—a road 
winding down through rolling vineyard slopes, 
fragrant with the heavy perfume of the vines, 
and leading, as to a Mecca, to a quaint, stone 
well, set amid unpruned growths of fig and olive. 
You wonder where you have known that well be- 
fore, and then you remember that it is the one 
on the road that leads out of Florence where you 
waited with poor, disenchanted Romola, seeking 
to escape from the thraldom of her unworthy 
husband. You feel the same soft rush of air 


against your cheek, that you felt when you first 
learned to know and love the noble Florentine 
maid, as you swung, with your beok, among the 
scents of the bloomy orchard **back home.’’ Not 
one, but many scenes are brought to vivid life by 
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The Mosque of St. Sophia, an Oriental Gem 


the picture of the quaint old well, and you are 
content to dream among them until the fire burns 
down, and you are aroused to set forth once more 
on your travels. 

You turn the leaf, and find another corner to 

ause in. ‘This time it isa wide-stepped Neapol- 
itan stairway, set ina patch of vivid sunlight. 
From underneath the queer pointed arch beside 
it come the strains of Santa Lucia, and you want 
to go on through and watch the lignid-eyed chil- 
dren at their games about the narrow court. 

The next moment you visit Greece, the Land 
of the Long Silence. You climb the hill of the 
Acropolis, and watch the sunset from the still, 
violet shadow of the stateiy, ruined Parthenon. 
There are no chattering tourists to break the 
solemn hush of the hour, and its overpowering 
glory creeps into your heart and stays there. Your 
eyes fill with pity for the broken fragments of the 
**glory that was Greece,’’ as you see theshattered 
marbles at your feet. Yet, after all, you are not 
wholly sorry to come back down the hill, and 
leave the pathetic majesty to the company best 
fitted for it—-the stars, the stillness, and the soft 
wind of Hymettus. 

So you go on, page after page, past the frown- 
ing pryamids, and through the thousand perfumed 
vales of **Araby the Blest.”? You follow the 
sinuous wanderings of the wonderful Vale of 
Cashmere, and watch the moon rise behind the 
palms of India. You marvel at the dwarfed 
wonders of Japan. 

Then you come back to our own land, and find 
it more majestic and wonderful than them all. 
Between the rugged mountain fastnesses of the 
mighty West and the broken borders of Maine, 
there are a thousand things to pause over, to 
amaze at, to glory in. You g¥ance at the weird, 
totemed Alaskan coyntry, and smile at the rude 
memorials of an untaught race; you rest for a 
moment on the rude, wooden bench of a Cali- 
fornian monastery, and live over the passionate 
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A wide-stepped Neapolitan Stairway set in a vivid patch of sunlight 


tragedy of Ramona. You search among the 
adobe huts of Mexico for proofs of our country’s 
antiquity, and take a wondering glimpse at the 
future through the door of Edison’s wizardry. 
You watch picturesque fishing-fleets come down 
long, glimmering sunset highways, and catch the 
echo of the distant *‘Heave ho!” as they draw 
the boats up on the beach. 

The fire burns low, and the chimes sound bed- 
time. You obey the summons, but the spell still 
holds, and you can hardly beiieve it is only the 
enchantment of a printed page. Nor is it, alto- 
gether. Say, rather, it is the power of the heaven- 
born gift within you that has Ved your soul abroad 
over many lands, while your boa) has rested in 
the pleasant glow of your own fireside. 





After long and carefui observation I am led to 
believe that the neglected children in our public 
schools are neither the very good nor the very 
bad, neither the very bright nor the vrey dull; 
they are what might ge termed the colorless. In 
the graded schools the indifference to such pupils 
on the part of the teacher too of 2n increase. As 
the pupil advances in the grades; and if she (he 
generally drops by the way:ide) comes into the 
high school, she is regarded as such a nonentity 
that if a strong person.Jity shoula come in con- 
tact with her later and start or accelerate develop- 
ment, like other miracles this mirucle is doubted 
by those who having eyes see not.—Margareé 


Sutherland, Ohio. 





We are all trying to get out of the ranks, to 
leave the common work to be done by others, to 
be leaders. We think it a disgrace tostay in the 
ranks to work for work’s sake, to bear the com- 
mon lot which is to live humbly and labor! 
Don’t let us struggle that way any longer, dear. 
It is wrong—it is a curse. It will never give us 
happiness—never!—‘*The Common Lot,”’ by 


Robert Herrick. 











There are low thatched cottages, set among drijts of scented clover 
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Among the rugged fastnesves of the mighty West 





The fishing fleets come home down long, glimmering sunset highways 
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FIGURE 1 
Primary Grades 


must be round, also wheels of wagons and automobiles, — Bats, skates, 

sleds, and other things have their own characteristics, and must be 
truly represented. A football of indifferent shape and proportions would 
not serve its purpose; the runners of sleds must be true, and so on. Chil- 
dren appreciate the truth in such criticisms, and are led to observe and draw 
things as they are. 

Bring an animal to school and study it. Pet mice, a cat, dog, or rabbit 
may easily be taken to schoul. Spend some time watching it stand, sit, 
walk, jump, eat, drink, and sleep. Model it in clay, building it upon a 
clay tablet. Be sure that such parts as ears and legs are modeled with the 
general mass, and not attached separately. In connection with these les- 
sons, show good cast of animals and explain how they are made. Clay 
modeling is valuable as it qeals with the three dimensions. We model 
things as they actually are instead of as they appear to be from a certain 
view-point. After several lessons of this kind, try drawing the animal with 
a blunt toothpick upon a clay tablet. The drawing may be left in line, 
or the background may be slightly lowered. Show the pupils casts in low 
relief, 

For Valentine’s Day, double a piece of paper, and cut a heart. When 
a good pattern has been made, lay it upon a piece of red paper, or light 
colored drawing paper, trace, and cut it out. Tint the heart made of 
drawing paper. ‘The smallest children can cut and tint hektographed 
hearts, ‘The heart may be used in many ways; mounted upon another and 
larger one, or upon an oblong of paper of another color, used in a booklet, 
or attached to a card by a folded strip of paper or Jacob’s ladder. An 
a may be made of a folded square of paper, the flaps fastened with 
asmall heart-shaped seal. A lace valentine may be made by cutting an 
open design out of folded white tissue paper,and mounting it upon some 
color, ‘The first valentine shown in the cut shows white tissue paper over 
a colored heart. ‘These tissue patterns over a color are very fascinating to 
the little makers, who, besides being interested and amused, are learning 
something about space filling. Original rhymes may be made for the val- 
entines. 

In the problems made from folded squares, you will notice that in all ex- 
cepting the sleds, ten squares are used instead of nine as in Diagram 1 
shown in the November Instructor. Ten squares will make a box with a 
cover. The refrigerator, desk, and bureau are made of twosuch boxes. In 
making the dressing table, cut out the front after it is pasted. For the 
mirrors, use silver paper. The spring for the Jack-in-the-Box is made by 
folding two long strips of paper. At the top fasten the two ends with 
paste, and attach the Brownie’s head, drawn or painted for the occasion. 
Instead of the Brownie’s head, a head cut from a small photograph of the 
little maker might be used. Fasten the lower end of the spring to the bot- 
tom of the box. Push the Jack down into the box, and close the cover. 
This may be fastened with an ordinary pin, or with string twisted round a 
button. When the cover is released Jack will pop up in a most engaging 
manner. To insure his popping up as quickly as he should, do not fold 
the ns tightly. If it is creased hard, there will be very little spring to 
it. Jn making the grocery wagon, add wheels cut out of the remaining 
squares, also shafts. For the other little cart, add a seat, wheels, and a 
pole or handle. ‘The cage will need‘narrow strips of paper down.the front, 
and a bear for itsoccupant. The sleds are made out of diagrams 3 and 4 
with the addition of seats and a few little modifications of the diagram. 
Diagram 5 shows a quick way of making a soldier’s tent. Let us use them 
in thaking an encampment of Washington’s soldiers on the sand table. 
Paint little flags, attach them to staff's, and use them, with the tents. 


bre the Christmas toys, studying well their characteristics. Balls 
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Public School Drawing 


By Lillian Fliege 


Supervisor of Drawing, Public Schools, Davenport, Iowa 


Intermediate Grades 


This is a good time of year to draw pottery forms and other objects show- 
ing the foreshortened circle. Let the pupils discover that a circle Sometimes 
appears like an ellipse, and sometimes like a straight line; that its appear- 
ance varies according to its position. This can be done by holding a circle 
at the level of the eye, then raising and lowering it. Draw the circle in dif- 
erent positions. 

Observe a bow] placed below the level of the eye. How does the top 
look? The bottom? Compare them. Notice the proportions of width 
and height. Paint the bowl in silhouette, using no outline. First paint 
the part of the bowl seen within the elliptical top, leaving the high light 
white. Then sweep in the mass of the whole, using the brush from each 
side towards the middie, and thinking always of the shape of the bowl. Let 
the brush strokes curve like the curve of the ellipse at the top. Draw the 
bowl in pencil outline. Draw the ellipse, _ first indicating its diameters. 
Drop a center line from the middle of the top through the bottom. Indi- 
cate the width of the bowl at its base, and at its widest and narrowest parts. 
Draw the sides together, swinging them down alternately, a little farther 
at each stroke, instead of completing one side, and then the other. Draw 
the bottom. Accent those parts of the bow! that are nearest you. Add the 
table line. Pupils below grammar grades had better not attempt light and 
shade. In such case, block in the shape of the object; then block in the 
shapes of the shade and shadow, and represent the whole in values, using 
firm, definite pencil strokes. When working in mass with pencil, make 
small drawings. Use charcoal for large drawings. Objects of this kind 
are more easily represented in colored crayons by these pupils than in water 
color. In using colored crayons, let the paper glimmer through the color. 

Sometimes an interesting or unusual study leads the pupil to do_ better 
work. For instance, if pupils show little interest in the foreshortened 
circle, let them draw or paint a birthday cake from eteiag: This_prob- 
lem always proves intensely interesting, and fairly solves the question of 
the circle. The pupil soon finds it absolutely necessary that he should 
know how to draw the circle in different positions, and whatever infor- 
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FIGURE 3 


mation he finds that he needs, he soon absorbs. 
The cake with its circle of candles is too fascin- 
ating to be let alone. You will find the pupil sur- 
reptitionsly trying it at odd moments during the 
day, and working at it at home until he finds he 
can draw a cake that *‘looks right,” which means 
that he knows something about foreshortened cir- 
cles. For the same reason, a fudge kettle and its 
accessories sometimes lead to more geniune study 
on the part of the pupils than a group of beauti- 
ful vases. A glass of water for the prosaic study 
of ellipses is a mere task to be performed with as 
little exertion as possible, while a glass of milk 
and a plate of bread and butter for a hungry boy 
arouse different feelings altogether, and inciden- 
tally present more ellipses to be studied. If you 
create the interest, the pupil will do the rest. 





An Unnecessary Waste 
By Bertha S. Chaney 


Into a well-filled schoolroom we step. ‘There 
is in every equipment fitting evidence of} the 
generous care and intelligent thought which is 
bestowed upon the modern schoolroom for the 
fortunate child of the twentieth century. 

We are courteously shown to seats by the child 
whose duty it is to be monitor, and we listen 
with much interest when a large class in physi- 
ology and hygiene is called for recitation. Al- 
though this study is now conceded to be of grav- 
est importance in the curriculum of the public 
school, it has not always held that place. One 
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authority now states that ‘‘a knowledge of physi- 
ology and hygiene should be the basis of all edu- 
‘ational effort,’’ but most teachers can look back 
to the time in their own experience when physi- 
vlogy was looked upon me. for any but the 
most advanced classes. 

Knowing of no subject that can furnish material 
for a more interesting recitation, we settle our- 
selves for a half hour’s enjoyment. 

**Marie, please name the organs of respiration.”’ 

Hesitatingly Marie rises and replies, **The 
mouth, nostrils, lungs and—”’ 

Instantly the teacher takes up the answer—** The 
mouth, nostrils, lungs and what more, Walter?” 

With ready wit Walter adds, **'The windpipe.”’ 

**The mouth, nostrils, lungs, and windpipe,”’ 
once again repeats Miss Repetitio, **and are there 
other organs of respiration, Winnie ?”’ 

Winnie has been rearranging her ribbons, and 
having failed to catch the drift of the lesson, 
promptly answers, *‘No, Miss Repetitio.”’ 

**Are there no breathing organs beside the 
mouth, nostrils, lungs and windpipe, Gustave ?”’ 
is again questioned. Gustave’s slow mind and 
slower tongue do not respond so readily as some 
others; this the teacher knows, and gives him 
time, so that he is able to give a complete answer, 
**The respiratory organs consist of the mouth, 
nostrils, windpipe, bronchial tubes, diaphragm 
and lungs.”’ 

‘**The mouth, nostrils, windpipe, bronchial 
tubes, diaphragm and lungs,”’ is echoed by Miss 
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Repetitio. ** And will you tell me what we call 
the act of taking 1n the air, Jean?” 

‘Inspiration,’ replied Jean. 

**Inspiration,’? says Miss Repetitio. 
the breathing out, Mollie ?”’ 

And so goes a half hour, rather monotonously, 
we confess. Each answer given by the pupil is 
caught up at once by the teacher, and repeated 
before the next question is given. 

A teacher who has this fault seldom realizes 
that she possesses it, but it is one so pregnant 
with serious consequences that we all need to take 
ourselves severely to task, to make sure that the 
sin does not lie at our door. 

This constant repetition is a gross waste of 
valuable time, and tends to train the pupil in 
several faults. Knowing that the teacher will 
not fail to give his answer to the class, he may 
speak indistinctly or inaudibly; and what is a 
more serious fault, he does not make of his 
answer a complete, well-phrased sentence. 
Though always a difficult thing to do, in the 
recitation of every lesson should be taught the 
use of good, pure English. 


** And 


This teacher had many praisewortthy qualities 
—patience, consideration for the individuality of 
her pupils, a thorough understanding of the sub- 
ject she taught. Her bright and vivacious man- 
ner saved the recitation from what might have 
been interminable dullness, but the grave fault 
of constant and unnecessary repetition offset much 
of good. 
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The Children’s Song 
Father in Heaven, who lovest all, 
Ohi, help thy children when they call: 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 
Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day ; 
That we may briny, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 
feach us to look in all our ends 
On Thee for judge, and not our friends ; 
That we with Thee may walk uncowed 
By tear of favor of the crowd. 
Teach us the strength that can not seek 
sy deed or thought to inurt the weak ; 
That, under thee, we may possess 
Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 
Teach us delight in simple things, 
And mirth that has no bitter springs ; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 
And love to all men ’neath the sun! 
—Rudyard Kipling 
This is a good poem with which to begin the 
year. It need not be preached about; let pupils 
memorize it, and let Kipling be the only teacher, 
This recent verse of his is so Jofty in tone that it 
will lift children to something approaching its 
level. 
; Description 
down in looking at the 
mists that lay over the 


‘Dr. Marsh sat silence, 
lights gleaming through the 
city below. 

‘*The shrill voice of a tree frog, the thin clangor of 
maple trees on the lawn. 
the call of Bob— Bob 
from some recess on the mountain. Confused 
A soft wind 


cicadas, vibrated from the 
Far, but clear and sweet, 
White,’ 
aud dim, the city 
drifted by, 


overran the other end of the 


rang 
noises floated up. 
freighted with the odor of white roses which 
verandah. The noisy 
a piano in the next house jarred upon the 
The Wonder Lady,’ by Ella Lowrey 


tinkle of 
nivht.’’—Ayom *‘ 
Moseley. 

This superior bit of description is from one of 
this season’s new books by a gifted Southern nov- 
elist, and is used by permission of the publishers, 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. You perhaps find as 
I do that your general reading supplies you with 
much that is of direct service with your classes in 
English, even if your pupils are young. 

If we make sure that our recreative reading is 
of a high type, we shall continually come upon 
fragments that just fit our pupils. Examine this 
excerpt from ** The Wonder Lady,”’ and note its 
adaptability to any class in the grammar grades. 
Here we find a picture vividly painted; one that 
appeals to several senses. Let pupils tell all they 
see, hear, smell, or feel as they image the scene. 
With these facts established, let children inquire 
into the way this scene is painted. What is the 
form of the sentence used? ‘Take the second para- 
graph. ‘The first sentence preserves the most com- 
monly found order. In the second, the transposed 
form appears. An adverbial modifier introduces 
the next. These structures are of value to children 
even if the class is too young to know anything 
of the technical names of the parts. I am con- 
vinead that much of the monotony in children’s 
compositions is due to the dull uniformity of the 
sentences commonly found in primary readers. 
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By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 


In many of these, the subject precedes the verb 
with unvarying sameness. 

Returning to our excerpt, note the choice of 
words, The term that exactly expresses the 
meaning is used in preference to a loose or general 
one; vibrated and rang’ are chosen in place of the 
usual came; floated, dritted freighted, overran and 
jarred are also worth much to the student of writ- 
ing. Indeed, the advantage of reading an author 
like Mrs. Moseley lies in just this fact, that one’s 
own English is continually improved. 

Descriptions must begin with vivid picturing 
and it must close with the technic of composing. 
I know of no better way to teach composition, so 
far as description is concerned, than to present 
daily models of word-picturing. These models 
must be examined to discover wherein their effec- 
tiveness consists, The pupils must then “‘go and 
do likewise ;’’ they must try their hand at doing 
something similar. Try that plan with this bit 
of description from ‘*The Lady of the Lake:’ 


‘It was a lodge of ample size, 

But strange of structure and device ; 
Of such materials as around 

The workman’s hand had readiest found. 
Lopped of their boughs, their hoar trunks bared, 
And by the hatchet rudely squared 

To give the walls their destined height, 

The sturdy oak and ash unite; 

While moss and clay and leaves combined 

To fence each crevice from the wind. 

The lighter pine-trees overhead 

Their slender length for rafters spread, 

And withered heath and rushes dry 

Supplied a russet canopy. 

Due westward, fronting to the green, 

A rural portico was seen, 

Aloft on native pillars borne, 

Of mountain fir with bark unshorn, 

Where Ellen’s hand had taught to twine 

The ivy and Idaean vine, 

The clematis, the favored flower 

Which boasts the name of virgin-bower, 

And every hardy plant would bear 
Loch Katrine’s keen and searching air. 


” 


(Juestion to round out the picture more perfectly 
than a cursory reading could do. **Of what was 
the lodge built? Why were the oak and the ash 
used for the structure? Why the pines? How 
does the portico look to you ?”’ 

When the lodge is really visualized, let pupils 
discover how Ellen Douglass looked as she stood 
in the portico; Scott gives her picture in the 
seventh section preceding the one we had quoted. 
When both Ellen and the lodge are mentally seen 
by the young writer, he is ready to begin his own 
descriptive unit in prose. Daily practice with 
suitable models insures progress. 

You must make sure that the units you select 
are really models. You must avoid the excessive 
use of rhetorical ornament in the selections you 
give the children. That is perhaps the one ob- 
jection to much of the material we choose at ran- 
dom. Children are so facile in seizing those trite 
expressions that have become almost offensive to 
cultivated ears because of their frequent occurrence 
their lack of freshness. 

Closely allied to trite expressions are hack- 
neyed quotations. I cannot do better than copy 
what has been said on this subject in Woolley’s, 


.*Handbook of Composition :’ 
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‘Teacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo Training School for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Avoid hackneyed quotations, literary illusions, and 
proverbs, such as the following: 

Method in his madness. 

Monarch of al] I survey. 

Sadder but wiser. 

Cupid has been busy. 

Variety is the spice of life. 

The best laid plans of mice and men, ete. 

All work and no play, etc. 

Never put off till tomorrow, etc. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

All is not gold, etc. 

When ignorance is bliss, ete. 

Music hath charms, etc. 


Hear also what Professor Woolley says about 
affectation: ‘‘Showy language, like showy dress, 
is in bad taste. The essence of the artistic is not 
abundant ornament but appropriateness. Strain- 
ing for high-sounding expressions to replace _ 
E nglish makes a style weak and crude. Call ¢ 
leg a leg, not a limb; call a book a book, not an 
effort; call a letter a letter, not a kind favor; 
call socks socks, not hose; call a house a house, 
not a residence; say “*I went to bed,” not “*I re- 
tired;’’ “*I got up,”’ not *"I arose.”’ 


Persephone 


(A Drama) 
DRAMATIS PERSONAB 
Demeter, Goddess of agriculture. 
Persephone, Daughter to Demeter. } 
Aidoneus, King of the lower world 
Aretbusa, A woodland nymph. 
ACT I. ; 

Scene, the valley of Enna, where Spring reigns pere 
petual. Woodland nymphs are dancing and singing; 
toward the close of the song, Persephone enters, join 
ing gaily in the festivities. 

SONG OF THE NYMPHS 
Woodland echoes faintly straying 
Through tne meadow bright ; 
Woodland shadows lightly playing 
‘O’er the lilies white ; 
Sparkling sunbeams gleaming, gleaming 
On the waters blue; 
Shrinking violets beaming, beaming 
In the morning dew. 
Lilies sweet and violets, 
Your welcome fragrance lend ; 
Lilies sweet and violets, 
Your richest odors send. 
’Tis springtime! ’Tis springtime, 
’Tis everlasting spring. __ 
Tis springtime! ’Tis springtime! 
*Tis happy, happy spring. 

Persephone—These lovely lilies let us gather, and | 
twine a sweetest garland for the one who gave us this , 
meadow of flowers. (The nymphs and Persephone cull 
the lilies; Persephone seats herself on the grass, the | 
nymphs circling around her in easy, recumbent posie 
tions. They quickly weave a wreath of lilies, as Perse- 
phone continues.) My mother soon will come to ses 
the morning sunlight on the rippling waters of th- 
lake; to gaze beyond the shining waters to the leaty_ 
woods and the pale blue sky. Upon her gracious brow, 
this wreath we place, and once again crown her queet. 
of all things growing. 

Nymphs (singing‘—We’ll crown Demeter queen o- 
all things bright and fair. We'll place this wreath 0: 
lilies white upon her soft brown hair. 

(Enter Demeter, clad in a robe of dusky blue. The 
nymphs rise and bow before Demeter in loviny 
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Demeter—Happy, happy maidens! My child, what 
have you there? 

Persephone—We bring you but your own. (Advanc- 
ing and placing the crown of flowers on Demeter’s 
head). Forall the joy you give us, accept our Jove and 
gratitude. 

Demeter—My wish for all is earth bedecked with 
flowers; my wil for all is spring perpetual. Make 
merry here, while I go to the border of yonder lake to 
gather violets, (Hxit Demeter.) 

(Nymph advances with basket for Persephone, who 
begins to fill it with lilies.) 

Exit Nymphs, singing— 

To THE WOODLAND 
To the woodiand, to the woodland, 
Gaily dancing and singing, 
To the woodiand, to the woodland, 
Our glad voices riuging, 
We shall hie to the leafy woods, 
We shall dance iu the shady bowers, 
Singing our sungs in merry moods, 
And scattering our flowers. 

Persephone (approaching a tree, and looking eagerly 
into the depths of its branches)—Hark! What song- 
bird do I hear? Oh, sweetest carol, strange and clear! 
I would find you, little bird, and know the meaning 
of your song. Farther and farther you wing your way 
through the leafy world, yet sweeter and sweeter grows 
your song. It beckons me to follow where soft music 
leads. A longing strange and new I feel to leave these 
meadows bright, and wander far away in quest of your 
sweet melody. A shadow falls on the lilies white; the 
song no more I hear. (She stoops to pick the lilies 
from beneath the shadow.) 

Aidoneus (entering suddenly) —Persephone! Persep- 
hone! 

Persephone (rising in alarm)—Who calls? 

Aidoneus (advancing with outstretched arms) —Perse- 
phone, fear me not. A king, I could not ieave my 
royal state to harm a maiden fair. Hear ime, 
Persephone. 

(Tne song of the strange bird is heard again, and 
both turn to listen.) 

Aidoneus—From afar, I heard the song entrancing, 
and as I followed on, a vision sweet and fair dawned 
on my sight. No mortal eye beheld my vision fair ; 
no mortal ear e’er heard the sweet concords, as on and 
on I journeyed to this vale, ever following the same 
rapt voice from out the heaven, blue. No bird I saw, 
yet searched I everywhere to find the source of notes so 
sweet and true. 

Persephone (puzzled)—The vision! What was the 
vision fair that dawned upon your thoughts?’ 

Aidoneus—Gently I’ll head you to the margin of 
yonder lake. Within its sapphire depths will you be- 
hold the mirrored loveliness that brought me here. 

Persephone (more perplexed)— I do not understand. 

Aidoneus (tenderly)—Persephone! Of you the sweet 
bird sang; your face, your voice its theme. Of you 
the woodland echoes rang; of you the heavens blue, 
the sparkling waters of the lake, the lilies of the mea- 
dow green, of you they sang, until my love for you 
sped on my steeds to this enchanted vale. Come, Per- 
sephone! You and I together shall pass to a land where 
all joy awaits your coming. 

Persephione—I hear the same sweet song calling me 
to yonder distant land. And yet, here would I stay 
where violets bloom. 

Aidoneus—More beautiful than violets the flowers 
that wait for you in that far land. 

Persephone—I would see that land as fair, and hear 
the song again. 

Aidoneus (approaching and taking Perseplione’s 
hand)—Come, come away, Persephone. 

Persephone (reluctantly)—I follow you to the mar- 
gin of the lake where my mother gathers violets. 
(Aidoneus draws Persephone toward his chariot. Per- 
sephone becomes alarmed ; drops her flowers and calls,) 
‘*Mother, Mother!’’ 

(Curtain) 
ACT II. 

Demeter (at the bank of the River Cyane, 
in despair)—My child! my child! for six long months 
have I searched for my lost Persephone! For six weary 
months have I passed from land to land hoping to find 
some trace of my sweet child. (A river-nymph appears 
in the distance, wafting a girdle toward Demeter, who 
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where isshe? Here is at last a message from my child. 
Has the earth swallowed my loved Persephone? No 
more shall bud and blossom come to gladden the earth. 
Barren the trees, the fields, the meadows, till slie re- 
turn. Ungrateful land, to bear away my child. 

(Demeter causes devastation to spread through thie 
earth.) 

Arethusa (a woodland riymph, appoaches Demeter) — 
Goddess, no longer blame the land; unwillingly it 
opened to the touch of the great god of the underworld 
who stole your daughter. When I fled from Alpheus, 
T saw Persephone, the queen of the underworld, a 
queen indeed, but sad in the loss of her mother. 

Demeter (dazed)—I shall appeal to Zeus to save my 
chiid. 

Enter Woodland Nymplis, dancing and singing: 
SONG OF THE NIGHT 


Slowly though the woodland bowers 
Creep the shades of night; 

Gently'all the woodland flowers 
Close their petals bright. 

Greenest leafy dells now sadden 
Into sombre gray ; 

Hushed are all the songs that gladden 
Fairest summer day. 

Chill the dewy air, all laden 
But an hour ago 

With the fragrance of the lilies 
Soft as morning’s glow. 

From the deepening shades we hasten 
On the wings of Night; 

From the darkness, maidens, hasten 
To a world of light. 

fidoners dwells in the shadow 
King of night alone, 

Call the captive maiden from him, 
Call her fror: his throne! 

Persephone! Persepnone !”’ 

(Demeter withdraws while the nymplis sing, and re- 
enters at the close). 

Demeter—Hope returns. 
supplication. Hermes will demand Persephone’s re- 
lease, and again I shall clasp my child to my heart. 

Nymph—Be comforted, Demeter. (Nymphs dance. 
At the close of }the dance, 
approaching; the blossoms return to the trees, the 
grass and the lilies to the meadow, and the birds begin 
to sing.) 

Demeter (caressing Persephone) —Persephone! My 
child! My sweet Persephone! Where have you heen 
so long from ine? 

Persephone (embracing Demeter)—From ont thie 
realm of Aidoneus I come to bring back light and love 
to the earth and to you, mother dear. 

Nymphs sing— 


At last Zeus has heard my 


Persephone is seen 


SPRING’S RETURN. 
Lilies blooming on the hillside, 
Violets at our feet, 

Filling all the happy meadow 
With their fragrance sweet. 
Joyful carols from the tree tops, 

Birds and birdlings sing ; 
Joy over all the earth proclaiming, 
Once again ’tis spring. 
Springtime! Glad springtime! 
Welcome, welcome spring! 
Springtime, glad springtime! 
Happy, happy spring. 
Sunbeams dancing on the waters, 
Gleaming o’er the lake ; 
Sunbeams glancing throuh the woodland, 
All the earth’s awake. 
Breezes playing ’mid the branclies, 
Glad songs murmuring ; 
All the earth and sky rejoices, 
Once again ’tis spring, 


Nonsense Verse 


Entertainment is supplied in abundance to 
children today. Much of it fails to be of real 
value, and some of it is positively injurious. ‘To 
counteract these untoward influences, why not give 
children some of the wholesome fun found in the 
nonesense jingles of Edward Lear and others? 
In trying to take away a bad thing, it is always 
the part of wisdom to furnish a good substitute. 
A child who is brought up on Edward Lear’s 
books of nonsense is not apt to crave ror even 
tolerate amusement on a lower plane. 

Nothing needs to be done with these bits of 
rhythmical fun but read and enjoy them. In- 
deed, nothing more can be done with them. To 
convert them into language lessons is obviously a 
mistake, 
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Read them aloud and laugh over them. If 
lines are jingly, the children may want to learn 
them by heart as a little five-year old friend of 
mine did this one. 


ONE MISTY, MOISTY MORNING 


One misty, moisty morning, 
When cloudy was the weather, 
I chanced to meet an old man clothed all in leather. 


He began to compliment, and I began to grin, 
How do you do? and how do you do? 
And how do you do again? 
Fortunately these verses need no elucidation. 
Neither do these: 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT 


The Ow] and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 

In a beautiful pea-green boat ; 

They took some honey, and .lenty of money 

Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 

The owl looked up to the moon above, 

And sang to a small guitar, 

‘£0, lovely Pussy! O, Pussy, my love 

What a beautiful Pussy you are, 

You are, 

What a beautiful Pussy you are!’’ 

Pussy said to the Owl, ‘‘ You elegant fowl! 

How wonderful sweet you sing! 

O, let us be married, too long we have tarried ; 

But what shal] we do for a ring?’’ 

They sailed away fora year and a day 

To the land where the Bong tree grows, 
And there in a wood, a piggy-wig stood 

With a ring at the end of his nose 

With a ring at the end of his nose. 

‘Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 

Your ring?’’ Said the piggy, ‘‘I will.’’ 

So they too< it away, and were married next day, 

By the turkey who lives on the hill. 

They dined upon mince and slices of quince, 

Which they ate with a runcible spoon. 

And hand in hand on the edge of the sand. 
They danced by the light of the moon, 
The moon, 
They danced by the light of the moon. 
—Edward Iear 
he rhythmic motion of those lines lead some 
children to memorize them before feeling entirely 
satisfied. Here isa specimen that may need a 
little more thought, and perhaps an elucidating 
hint from the teacher: 
I met a little elf-man once, 
Down where the lilies blow. 
I asked him why he was so small, 
And why he did not grow. 
He frowned at me, and with his eye 
He tooked me through and through, 
‘*f am as big for me,’’ said he, 
‘fAs you are big for you.’’ 
—/jJohn Kendricks Bangs 

What I like particularly about using these 
rhymes in school work is that they do not need to 
be taught; they defy method. You just give 
them to your classes as you do to your own little 
child in the library at home. In connection with 
Edward Lear’s books, the London Spectator takes 
this occasion to satirize current methods of teach- 
ing, or over-teaching, literature by ** propounding 
the following set of examination questions. ”” 

“7, What do you gather from a study of Mr. 
Lear’s works to have been the prevalent character- 
istics of the inhabitants of Gretna, Prague, 
Thermopylae, Wick, and Hong Kong ? 

“2, Comment, with illustrations, upon Mr. 
Lear’s use of the following words: Runcible, pro- 
pitious, dolomphious, borascible, fizzigiggious, 
himmeltanious, tumble-dum-down spongetaneous. 

**3. Draw pictures of the Plum-pudding flea, 
and the Moppsikon Floppsikon Bear. and state 
by whom waterproof tubs were first used. 

There was an old man at the station 
Who made a promiscuous oration, 

What bearing may we assume the foregoing 
couplet to have upon Mr. Lear’s political views ?”’ 

In case you should think me too frivolous, | 
close with this from our sensible friend J ohn Rus- 
kin in his **List of the Best Hundred Authors:” 

**Surely the most beneficent and innocent of all 
books yet produced is the Book of Nonsense, with 
its corollary carols, inimitable and refreshing, 
and perfect in rhythm. I really don’t know any 
author to whom I am half so grateful for my idle 
self as Edward Lear. I shall put him first of my 
hundred authors.”’ 
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ANUARY 11 marks the anniversary of the 
birth of Bayard Taylor, “*the poet traveler,” 
who was easily the first among our poets of 
the second generation —the generations succeeding 
that of Longfellow and Lowell and others of the 
‘five immortal bards of New England.”’ 

‘*He brought us wonders of the new and old 

We shared all climes with him.’’ 


And it is as “*the great American traveler’? he 


willever be remembered by his countrymen; even 
though it was his ambition in later life to be 
known asa great American poet. He explored 
every region of popular interest ‘from Japan and 
the peaks of the Himalayas to Iceland, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the White Nile.’? Twelve 
interesting volumes of travel were the fruit of his 
wanderings, and his pages, ““like the magic mat 
whereon the Eastern lover sat,’’ have transported 
countless delighted arm-chair travelers over 
*Rhineland’s purple vines and Nubia’s tawny 
sands’’ to the very ends of the earth. 

laylor was at home in all the departments of 
literary activity. He was traveler, lecturer, jour- 
nalist, critic, translator, novelist, poet. Only 
Oliver Wendell Holmes can be compared with 
him in versatility. His poems “*girdled half the 
earth.’’ Into them he poured “his finest thought, 
teeling, and ideals, his generous manhood, love 
of nature, home and kindred, his passion for 
perfection, and his deep religious philosophy.”’ 
His Bedouin Song, found in his Poems of the 
Orient, is one of the most beautiful love lyrics 
ever written: 

**From the Desert I come to thee 

On a stallion shod with fire ; 
And the winds are left behind 

In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hears my cry: 
I love thee, I love but thee, 

With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold!’’ 

Lars: A Pastoral of Norway, is his most popu- 
lar long poem, Of it Stedman says: **We have 
no idyl of similar length, except Evangeline, that 
equals it in finish and interest.”? Other well- 
known poems are the thrilling lines, ‘The Song of 
the Camp, ‘The National Ode, Hylas, Amran’s 
Wooing, and the tender lyrics, Marah, The Voice 
of the ‘Tempter, and The Last May. 

Bayard Taylor was born in a good old Quaker 
neighborhood in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
January 11, 1825. His home training was of 
the best. His father early instilled in him the 
principles of a true, generous manhood; his 
mother was quick to discern the genius of her 
hoy, and encouraged all his efforts at drawing 
and verse. He was fortunate, too, in his early 
teachers. Samuel Martin, one pious Quaker 
teacher, taught the boy a deep, unfailing love for 
nature by taking him in his rambles through 
wood and field in search of ‘treasures in rock, 
tree, and flower.’’ Another teacher, Ruth Ann 
Chambers, taught him to love poetry and to 
- memorize the finest passages. When he had be- 
come known to fame, he wrote her a letter which 
she must have cherished highly: "*I have never 
forgotten the days spent in the little log school- 
house and the chestnut grove behind it, and I have 
always thought that some of the poetry I then 
copied from thy manuscript books has kept an 
influence over all my life. There was one verse 
in particular which has cheered and encouraged 
me a thousand times when prospects seemed rather 
gloomy. It ran thus: 

‘*O, why should we seek to anticipate sorrow 

By throwing the flowers of the present away, 

And gathering the dark-rolling cloudy tomorrow 

To darken the generous sun of today!”’ 

Thou seest that I have good reason to remem- 
ber, those old times, and to be grateful to thee for 
encouraging instead of checking the first develop- 
ments of my mind.” 
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Hours With Literary Friends—V. Bayard Taylor 


By Inez N. McFee 


Taylor’s first poems began to find their way 
into print when he was but sixteen years of age. 
Three years later a collected volume of them ap- 
peared. It brought the young author a few lit- 
erary friends and a little money. He now deter- 
mined to visit Europe, ** with knapsack and staff,”’ 
and set out in company with his cousin Frank 
Taylor and Barclay Pennock, a neighbor boy. 
He had $140 in money and a few promises from 
editors to accept descriptive articles. He crossed 
the ocean, and in two years tramped about three 
thousand miles, with ‘nothing Pat a sheet of 
paper between him and starvation.”? He was an 
ideal traveler, learning the language and entering 
with boundless enthusiasm into the life of the 
people wherever he went. He wrote thus from 
Constantinople: **I wear the tarboosh, smoke the 
Persian pipe, and drop cross-legged on the floor 
with the ease of any tailor whatever. I deter- 
mined to taste the Orient as it was in reality, not 
as a mere outside looker-on, and so picked up the 
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BAYARD TAYLOR 


Arabic tongue, put on the wide trousers, and 
adopted as many eastern customs as was becoming 
to a good Christian.’’ The chronicle of this trip 
is told in Views Afoot, or Europe Seen with 
Knapsack and Staff. 

On his return, ‘l'aylor went on the Staff of The 
Tribune. He was sent to California in the tur- 
bulent times of 1849 to write up the life of the 
mining camps. ‘The next year he returned and 
married his boyhood sweetheart, beautiful Mary 
Agnew, who died two months after their mar- 
riage. ‘The poem Churchyard Roses breathes some- 
thing of the poet husband’s great love and _ sor- 
row. He left at once for an extended tour of the 
Old World. 

October 27, 1858, Taylor married Marie Han- 
sen at Gotha, Germany. The following year he 
brought his wife to America and built his beauti- 
ful mansion, Cedarcroft near Kennet = ey 
the place of his birth. Like Sir Walter Scott, 
he builded on too magnificent a scale, and the 
house which he had long looked forward to was a 
burden to him the rest of his life. Here in this 
lovely home he wrote his five novels and many 
short stories, sketches, and poems. He depended 
altogether upon. prose for his ** pot-boilers,’’ and 

ut all his artistic talent into his poetry. His 
ast poem was the drama, Prince Hechation; of 
which Longfellow wrote: 
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‘Poet! thou, whose latest verse 
Was a garland on thy hearse ; 
Thou hast sung, with organ tone, 
In Deukalion’s life, thine own.’’ 

President Hayes appointed Taylor as Minister 
to Germany in 1878, but his splendid constitution 
had broken under the strain of ceaseless toil to 
which he had bent his energies for years past, 
sometimes working fifteen hours per day, and he 
died a few months after reaching Berlin, Decem- 
ber 19. His remains arrived in New York, March 
13, 1879, and lay in state for four days in the 
City Hall. Then they were taken to his home at 
Cedarcroft. Funeral services were held Saturday, 
March 15, and the body was at last laid to rest 
beside Mary Agnew, in Longwood Cemetery, 
about two miles from Cedarcroft. Near by sleep 
the two boys who made the tour of Europe with 
him, described in Views Afoot. 

‘*O Vale of Chester! trod by him so oft, 

Green as thy June turf keep his memory. Let 
Nor wood, nor dell, nor storied stream forget, 
Nor winds that blow round lonely Cedarcroft ; 
Let the home voices greet him in the far, 
Strange land that holds him; Let the messages 
Of love pursue him o’er the chartless seas 
And unmapped vastness of his unknown star! 
Love’s language, heard beyond the loud discourse 
Of perishable fame, in every spliere 
Itself interprets; and its utterance here 
Somewhere in God's unfolding universe 
Shall reach our traveler, softening the surprise 


Of his rapt gaze on unfamiliar skies! 
—Whittier: Bayard Taylor. 


CHARACTER AND CRITICISM 


To think of him is to recall a person larger in 
make and magnanimity than the common sort; 
a man of buoyancy, hopefulness, sweetness of 
es ej shrinking from contention, yet 
ready to do battle for a principle or in the just 
cause of a friend; stainless in morals, and of an 
honesty so natural that he could not be surprised 
into an untruth or the commission of a mean 
act. * * * In social life he was generous and 
unrestrained, full of the knightly, mirth-loving, 
romantic spirit. * * * He led a singularly 
happy life throughout, and the cloud foretoken- 
ing its close was but of brief duration. He was 
fond of festivals of joy: he had honor, love, and 
loyal *‘troops of friends.”"—E. C. Stedman. 


A Group or Taytor’s Frienps 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Hayes, Sted- 
man, Stoddard, Fields, Aldrich, Curtis, Boker, 
Howells, Greeley, Read, the Brownings, Thack- 
eray, Miss Mitford, Tennyson. 


: SuccEstED READINGS 


The Song of the Camp, The Bedouin Song, 
Lars, Churchyard Roses, ‘The Last May. Prose 
—Views Afoot, Boys of Other Countries. 


REFERENCES 


Whittier’s Tent on the Beach, and Bayard 
Taylor; Longfellow’s Bayard Taylor; To Bayard 
Taylor, Stoddard; Poems by Stedman, Aldrich, 
and Cranch addressed ‘lo Bayard Taylor; Life 
and Letters of Bayard Taylor by Marie Hansen- 
Taylor and H. E. Scudder. 


Memory Gems 


‘*No people can ever become truly great and 
free who are not virtuous. If the soul aspires for 
liberty—-pure and perfect liberty—it also aspires 
for everything that is noble in truth, everything 
that is holy in virtue.— Views Afoot. 


Each separate star 
Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the Night, and make it beautiful. 
—Lars. 


‘‘In many a mountain fastness, 
By many a river's foam, 
And through the gorgeous cities, 
’T was loneliness to roam ; 
For the sweetest music in my heart 
Was the olden song of home.’’ 
—The Wayside Dream. 
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The Country of the Lady of the Lake--Stirling to the Trossachs 


ROM the Douglas Gardens. Ladies’ Rock and 
Ladies’ Lookout in Stirling we obtained a 
distant view of the Trossachs, lake section, 

and intermediate points. Let us now travel over 
this section quite in detail. 

Soon after leaving Stirling we reach the Allan 
Water, that beautiful stream which has been the 
subject of so many pictures on canvas and in 
poems. About five miles northwest of Stirling, 
also on the Teith, is Doune and Doune Castle. 
This is a very picturesque ruin. Its history is 
full of antiquarian interest. Doune takes its 
name from Dun,'a hill, a fort. The Castle dates 
from the 13th century and changed owners several 
times to 1581. Since that time the Lordship of 
Doune has belonged to the descendants of the first 
Earl of Moray. It was in Doune that the soldiers 
of the Crown were quartered who went to battle 
with the forces of MacAlpine’s chieftain in the 
Pass of Beal au Duine. 

About six miles further up the 
Cambusmore. 

‘* Where swept the hunt.’’ 
It was here also that Scott spent his summer holi- 
days and from here he used to enter the High- 
lands. In the year of 1790 he was sent to the 
shores of Loch Katrine to serve a writ of eject- 
ment on one of Rob Roy’s descendants. Scott 
relates the event: *‘An escort of a sergeant and 
six men was obtained from a Highland regiment 
lying at Stirling, and the author, then a writer's 
apprentice, equivalent to the honourable situation 
of an attorney’s clerk, was iivested with the su- 
perintendence of the expedit’on, with direction to 
see that the messenger discharged his duty fully, 
and the gallant sergeant did not exceed his part 
by committing violence or plunder. And thus it 
happened, oddly enough, that the author first en- 
tered the romantic scenery of Loch Katrine, of 
which he may perhaps say he has somewhat ex- 
tended the reputation, riding—in all the dignity 
of danger, with a front and rear guard and loaded 
arms. The sergeant was full of stories of Rob 
Roy and of himself,and a very good companion.”’ 

Callander is not mentioned in the Lady of the 
Lake but it is an important place in the section 
and was well known to Scott. It is located only 
a short distance southeast of the junction of the 
rivers which form the Teith. ‘The Leny flows 
down from the north, draining Lochs Lubnaig, 
Doine and Voil and joins the outlet of Lochs 
Katrine, Vennachar, and Achray flowing from 
the west. 

Following a path’ by the direction of a sign- 
board we are guided through a pasture where 
graze the picturesque Highland cattle with their 
large and graceful horns and their long hair fall- 
ing down over their eyes. We could not fail to 
see them if we would for our attention is attracted 
to them by the sound of the cowbell which they 
wear suspended from their necks. A little fur- 
ther on we pass a flock of sheep cropping the grass 
even to the roots. We pass merrily on though 
the way is rough and finally reach Brachlinn 
Falls, the Speckled or White Foaming Pool, the 
Falls to whose wildness Ellen compares Roderi *k’s 
nature. The Falls are in a romantic, well wooded 
gorge. It would be difficult to find a more wild, 
rocky, curiously formed glen than this. The glen 
extends about a half a mile and is a continuous 
succession of falls, crags, and darksome pools. 
By some it is claimed that here Brian received his 
vision, others claim that it was at the Falls of the 
Glen Finlas. The latter, because of their posi- 
tion, seem to be the most probable. 

From the junction of the Teith and Leny we 
will follow the latter to Loch Lubnaig, between 
Uam Var on the east, Ben Ledi on the west, and 
with Ben Voirlich in the foreground. The moun- 
tains rise high and broken, their summits bald, 
their slopes covered with furze, scrub oak, and 
purple heather from which the rocks dart outward 
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By L. V. Arnold 


in fantastic shapes. We are now practically on 
the course of the Fiery Cross, following the Leny. 
The course of the river is rough and wild with 
many rapids and small waterfalls. ‘The waters 
are forced rapidly through the narrow channel, 
over boulders and between banks covered with a 
profusion of wild flowers. 

At the head of the Pass where the Leny leaves 
Loch Lubnaig is a square inclosure much over- 
grown with briar, grass, and moss, which marks 
the site of St. Bride’s Chapel. Only'the cemetery 
now remains. This cemetery is still used by Clan 
MacKinley. Here are buried some of the ances- 
tors of our beloved martyred President, William 
McKinley. It was here in my mind’s eye that I 
saw Angus coming down the broken sides of Ben 
Ledi. At full speed he came, and though tired 
in body and his eye reeled, he plunged into the 
high waters of the Teith. He slipped, he stum- 
bled, the foam splashed high, yet he recovered his 
poise, reached the opposite bank, ‘‘and up the 
chapel pathway strained.’’? He reached the gate 
grieving, dripping, and panting as the virgin 
bride and gallant groom left the church. 

We might profitably follow the lake to the 
north, through Strathire and then westward 
through the Braes of Balquidder, the seat of the 
ancient MacGregors, in a semi-circular direction 
to the western end of Loch Katrine and thence to 
Ellen’s Isle, completing the course of the Firey 
Cross. ° 

‘*Ben Ledi saw the Cross of Fire, 

It glanced like lightning up Strath-Ire 

O'er dale and hill the summons flew.’’ 
The scenery of this section is all vividly described 
by Scott in Rob Roy. 

Again leaving the junction of the Teith and 
Leny we will follow westward along the line of 
Scottish Lochs. Immediately at the left is 
Bochastle Heath, *‘A low level green”’ as des- 
cribed by Scott. In another Canto this is called 
Bochastle Plain. Scott has taken considerable 
liberty in this description as ‘the level green” 
has a very decided slope, yet what follows is true: 

‘*Where neither tree nor tuft was seen, 

Nor, rush, nor bush of broom was near.’’ 
It was on this plain that so many of the followers 
of the chase reined their horses rather than again 
cross the Teith and make their way either around 
or over Ben Ledi. 

Ben Ledi was the Hill of God of the early pagan 
faith. On its summit on Beltane Eve (Baal Fire 
Night) was received the sacred fire from heaven. 
From this fire the hearths of the Highlanders 
which had been previously extinguished were re- 
kindled for another year. On the brow of one of 
the hills radiating from Ledi’s summit is a large 
stone called Sampson’s Putting Stone. ‘T'radition 
says Sampson attempted to “*putt”’ this stone, one 
morning, from Ben Lomond’s summit to Ben 
Ledi’s summit. ‘The only reason for its falling 
short about half a mile was the fact that Samp- 
son had not been to breakfast. 

At the western end of Bochastle where the river 
leaves Loch Vennachar, “*far past Clan Alpine’s 
outmost guard,”’ is Coilantogle Ford. ‘The stream 
is not now fordable at this point because of the 
construction for the Glasgow Water Works. Fitz 
James attempted to negotiate a settlement with 
his guide. 

The effort was of no avail and the taunts of 
Roderick and the declared vow of the King soon 
led to the fight so graphically described. ** Each 
looked to sun, to stream, to plain.”’ 

On the south or opposite side of Loch Vennachar 
and Coilantogle are the low lying ridges of the 
Menteith Hills. These Hills are well wooded ii 
many places and might have held auxiliary forces 
of the King’s troops. From the summit of these 
Hills the Stirling horsemen could well patrol the 
section. It was from this direction, doubtless, 
that the horsemen came when the King wound his 
horn at the Ford. This section is very open for 
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a considerable distance and the heights afford 
some very striking views. The color effects pro- 
duced by the ripening crops and the wild bloom- 
ing flowers, blended and subdued by the haze of 
latitude, are suberb. 

At the opposite end of Loch Vennachar is Lan- 
rick Mead or Meadow, the mustering place of 
the clans after the flight of the Cross, ‘This was 
an advantageous position, occupying as it did a 
portion of Ben Ledi’s slope. ‘This position at 
tected the pass both east and west while the loch 
guarded the southern approach. Roderick’s ex- 
pected enemies would come from Menteith, over 
the Hills, or from Doune. In either event the 
location was admirable. It was while crossing 
this mead, too, that Fitz James expressed himself 
so forcibly regarding Clan Alpine and expressed 
the desire that he might meet the band with its 
chief. Roderick replied, ** Have then thy wish,” 
and blowing his whistle, 

‘*Tnstant through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows.”’ 

* x * x * 
‘*These are Clan Alpine’s warriors true; 
And, Saxon,—I am Roderick Dlhin.’’ 

As Roderick had guaranteed safe passage to his 
guest and enemy as far as Coilantogle, he could 
not break his word and waved his followers to 
disappear. The two then walked on together 
silently and sullenly. At the end of the remain- 
ing three miles Koderick announced, **This is 
Coilantogle Ford, and thou must keep thee with 
thy sword.”’ 

‘*The lake is past, 
Duncraggan’s huts appear at last 
And peep like moss grown rocks—’’ 

This cottage is typical of the Highlands. It i: 
a one-story house built of stones well cemented 
together. ‘The house long ago was overgrown 
with moss and lichen. ‘The roof is heavily 
thatched with straw. Both barn and house are 
combined under one roof. ‘The house proper is 
divided into two rooms the **butt and benn,’’ the 
kitchen and parlor. It was in this latter that 
**Duncraggan lay on his lowly bier.” 

Dorothy Wordsworth gives an interesting de- 
scription of her travels through this section in 
1805. It gives a very good idea of the earlier 
life and customs. ‘Our companion from the 
Trossachs, who, it appeared, was an Edinburgh 
drawing-master going during the vacation on a 
pedestrian tour to John O’Groat’s House, was to 
sleep in the barn with William and Coleridge, 
where the man said he had plenty of dry hay. | 
do not believe that the hay of the Highlands is 
often very dry, but this year it had a_ better 
chance than usual. Wet or dry, however, the 
next morning they said they had slept comfort- 
ably. When I went to bed, the mistress desiring 
me to go to ‘ben,’ attended me with a candle and 
assured me that the bed was dry, though not 
*sicaas [ had been used to.’ It was of chaff; there 
were two others in the room, a cupboard, and two 
chests, on one of which stood the milk in wooden 
vessels covered over; I should have thought that 
milk so kept could not have been sweet, but the 
cheese and butter were good. The walls of the 
whole structure were of stone unplastered. It 
consisted of three apartments, the cow house at 
one end, the kitchen or house in the middle, and 
the spence (larder) at the other. The rooms 
were divided, not up to the rigging, but only to 
the beginning of the roof, so that there was a 
free passage of light and smoke from one end of 
the house to the other. 

‘fAnd when the Brig o’Turk was won 
The headmost horseman rode alone.’’ 

This primitive Highland clachan stands at the 
mouth of Glen Finlas. The scenery of Glen 
Finlas is very fine and many a fact and legend 
has been associated with it. This section is very 
beautifully wooded with oak and gray birch and 
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Nature Study and Elementary Agriculture Outline. 


DECEMBER, JANUARY, FEBRUARY 
(Continued from December Number) 
Fiera GrabeE 
Plant Life— 

Bring in branches of the common trees during 
February for development in water. Large twigs 
grow better than small ones do. From _ these 
study provision of trees for rapid growth in 
spring. Record the age by scars. When does 
sap “‘start?’?? You should never trim trees while 
they bleed. Dothe people of your town trim 
trees at the proper time? Do leaves or flowers 
come first?) The advantage of this? 

Animal Life— 

Study the elephant; weight, thickness of skin, 
size of ears, number of toes, smallness of eyes, 
his age. How does he eat hay? Is he strong? 
(Linville & Kelley, 417.) 

How does a cow get up? A_ horse? (Use as 
compositions.) How can you tell the age of a 
cow? How do you tell the age of a horse? What 
are some of the important differences between the 
digestive system of a cow and that of a horse? 
Should a horse receive as much hay and other 
bulky feed asa cow? Why? What is the local 
price of a good horse? Of a good cow? What 
is the average weight of a horse? Of a cow? 

What do you know about the mammoth? ‘The 
mastodon? The wild pigeon? Does the whale 
breathe by lungs or gills? ‘The sulphur- bottom 
whale sometimes attains a length of 95 feet. One 
individual will yield 300 barrels of oil and two 
tons of whalebone. 

Hygiene 

Describe some of the habits that children ob- 
tain in order to go to sleep. Can you train your- 
self to go to sleep immediately? Why do some 
children: waken promptly while others have to be 
called over and over again? (Gulick’s Good 
Health, 58-1135.) 

‘The proper way to use a brush on the teeth is 
as follows: beginning at the upper back tooth, 
place the bristles high up on the gums and by a 
rotary motion carry them straight down past the 
ends of the teeth. ‘This method massages the 
gums and brushes all foreign material from the 
surface of the teeth. _ Likewise brush upward for 
the lower teeth. 

What is one cause of foul breath? How can 
it be remedied? What is the effect of smoking 
tobacco upon boys? Why are athletes forbidden to 
smoke? Why do some business men decline to 
employ boys who smoke cigarettes ? 

Inorganic Nature— 

Heat:—The joints of the railroad irons are 
wide in winter and closed in summer. Account 
for this. Why does the thermometer register 
high in summer and low in winter? Why have 
steam engines safety-valves? What force turns 
the wheels of the engine? What are the ways of 
producing heat? Why do old piles of rubbish or 
straw stacks become hot after a while? Why do 
joints in machinery need oiling? Why do we 
pour water on a grindstone while grinding an ax 
or other steel instrument? What is the use of the 
synovial fluid in our own joints? How do you 
account for a hot box in a car wheel? What is 
the remedy? Rub your hands briskly. 
for the heat. How do you account for the strik- 
ing of a match? A pile of old rags in the garret 
after some time may become so heated that the 
heap will take fire. (Spontaneous combustion. ) 
Account for the heat. Chemica! action slightly 
explained. Dark colors absorb luminous heat 
better than light colors. Experiment: Put 
black cloth and white cloth upon the snow. In- 
ference? What should be the color of our wear- 
ing apparel in winter? In summer? Why? 
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Plant Lite— 


Account - 


Cut across a corn stalk and notice the parts. 
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By M. N. Todd 


Superintendent of City Schools, Carlyle, Il. 
Notice the vascular bundles. Are they evenly 
scattered ? 

Now cut a branch of a box elder and notice the 
parts, Notice the annual rings in the vascular 
cylinder. Gather some winter ferns and notice 
the curl in the young leaves. 

Dispersal of seeds: Reason for dispersal? 
Dispersal by discharge, as the bean, squirting cu- 
cumber, and in the case of some tropical plants 
the seed vessels explode with a loud report. 

Dispersal by wind: The dandelion, winged 
fruit of the maple, thistle, milkweed, tumbleweed 
or field roller. 

Dispersal by water: This dispersal is mostly 
by ocean currents that extend from continent to 
continent or to oceanic islands. 

Dispersal by animals: Spanish needle, begyar- 
ticks, cocklebur and burdock. 

Recognize some forest trees: 
nut, pecan, maple, birch, ete. 
Animal Life— 

Flesh eating: Characteristics, teeth, toes, etc. 
(Linville & Kelley, 420.) The bear. (Colton, 
280.) What mammal lays eggs? (Colton, 256.) 
Is the whale a fish or 2 mammal? Explain that 
it probably once lived on the land. 

Game birds. (Colton, 244.) Molting of birds. 
Notice that the English sparrows are all the same 
color in winter. Where is the oil gland of the 
bird? Study the homing pigeon. How does the 
hen bathe her eyes? Does she scratch for her food ? 
What birds are scratchers? How does the hen 
drink? How does the pigeon drink? Why does 
the hen raise her head to drink? Why dochickens 
swallow bits of gravel? Where are herears? Do 
you think that she can taste? Describe the lan- 
guage of the hen. How long are the eggs in 
hatching? Are thev ever allowed to get cold? 
Why? Did you ever see the hen turn her eggs? 
Infer the reason. For what two purposes are 
chickens raised ? 

Pupils should be able to recognize the follow- 
ing winter birds: Woodpecker, crow, English 
sparrow, titmouse, nuthatches, and the chickadee. 
(See Colored Key, Reed.) ‘The junco or snowbird. 
(Colored Key, 241 and Apgar’s Birds, 132.) 
When do they nest? Would you like to see the 
nest of the junco? Notice how long he stays 
with us. Tell about the change of color of the 
beautiful yellow goldfinch, with black cap, wings 
and tail. It is fringed and barred with white. 
It is now a grayish brown. (Colored Key, Reed, 
192.) 

Hygiene :— 

What are the things to be done in case of a 
burn? When should warm water be used? When 
should cold water be used? What is carron oil? 
When should blisters be drained? What is the 
best way to drain a blister? How should sun- 
burns be treated ? 

How are your eyes protected? Give the hygiene 
of the eye in general. Treatment of the teeth 
and poisoning. (Gulick’s Emergencies, 52-100. ) 
Read from Primer of Sanitation, by Ritchie, 52- 
76. ‘These pages are very good upon the subject 
of tuberculosis. 

Inorganic Nature :— 

Atmosphere: The air; observe the pressure of 
the atmosphere. A lead pencil with the rubber 
removed, the cap will stick to the tongue after 
sucking the air out. Why? 

Air is elastic. Notice the door with the com- 
pressed air-spring. What makes the noise in the 
pop-gun? ill wood burn without air? Has 
air buoyant force? Observe the milkweed pap- 
pus floating in the air, feathers, dust, soap eb. 
bles. Why do balloons rise? Air is an actual 
substance. Invert a tumbler in a bucket of water. 
press downward and note that the tumbler does 
not fill with water. Turn it slightly to one side. 
Note results. Place a card cover under the tum- 


Elm, oak, chest- 
(Apgar’s Trees. ) 
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bler. The upward pressure of the air will hold 
the cover on the inverted tumbler. 

Why will not molasses flow from a large hole 
in a barrel until a smaller hole is made in the 
upper side of the barrel ? 

Study coal. Collect specimens of soft coal, 
and note the wood fiber, also mineralized bark. 
How formed? Study peat bogs. 

Petroleum: origin, how obtained? Natural 
gas. Artificial gas. How made? Industries 
carried on by means of natural gas. 

Do we get any heat from the moon? From the 
stars? Where does the snow melt first—on a 
mountain or in a valley? Do winds influence 
temperature? What winds near your home are 
generally cold? . 

The moon. This work must be done after 
school. Where is the new moon first seen? At 
what time of the day? In what direction do the 
horns of the new moon point? Did you ever see 
them point in any other direction? Can you see 
‘old moon’ in new moen’s arms?’ How long 
does it take the new moon to increase to the first 
quarter? Note its time of rising. Is it at the 
same time each day? Account for this change 
of time. How many days have we no moon? 
What is the length of the moon’s cycle? 


SrventH GRADE 
Plant Life:— 

Knots and knot-holes. (Baile, 21-24.) Char- 
acter of winter twigs. Do all trees have a simi- 
lar shape? Write a list of trees that are tall and 
slim. Write another list of trees that are low 
and spreading. Israw a base line. Let this line 
represent the ground. Draw perpendicular to 
this line three lines about two and one-half inches 
long and a fourth line about one and three-quar- 
ters inches long. On the first iine about one 
inch from the base draw a cross line about one- 
half inch long. On the second line about two 
inches from the base draw a cross line about one 
inch in length. On the fourth line near its mid- 
dle draw a line about its own length. On the 
third line about one-half inch from the base draw 
a cross line about one and one-half inches long. 
These four figures represent the four groups into 
which the shapes of trees may be divided. Is the 
shape of the tree any advantage to it? Whyisa 
poplar tree tall and slim? Where are most of its 
seeds formed? How are they scattered? Does a 
strong wind break a poplar tree as easily as it 
does other trees? Why are most fruit trees low 
and broad? ‘Think of reasons for the shape of 
different trees. Why do men trim trees? o be 
able to trim trees properly we must know the 
effect of the shape. hy are cocoanuts placed 
at the top of the tall palm on which they grow? 
What danger to the fruit is overcome? hen 
ripe, why does not the fruit break when it falls 
so far to the ground? 

How do the trunks of trees grow? How may 
we tell the age of a tree? What do you know of 
the age of some of the big trees in California? 
What is the use of bark on trees? Which part 
seems dead? Which part is alive? How do far- 
mers kill trees on their new ground ? 

Is it good practice to hitch a horse to the trunk 
of a valuable tree? 


Animal Life:— 

Injurious household insects: flies. (Hudge, 
62-64.) Bedbugs, moths. (Hodge, 82.) The 
pigeon: structure, food, habits. What are the 
young called? Market for the young. Number 
of eggs. (Linville & Kelley, 364.) The wild 


pigeon is supposed to be an extinct bird. Any 


boy who should find a pigeon’s nest in the woods 
should notify some society of the same and if it 
is found to be a wild pigeon the young will be 
taken care of and the boy will receive a liberal 
reward that is offered by several organizations. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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PUPIL who has a mastery of the preced- 
A ing topics of percentage and who under- 

stands the terms employed should experi- 
ence no difficulty in the subject of simple interest. 
The finding of simple interest is an easy exercise 
in the simplest form of percentage, with the intro- 
duction of time as a factor. Pupils frequently 
fail to master the subject of interest and other 
similar commercial applications of percentage and 
the failure can usually be traced to the lack of an 
accurate knowledge of the terms used and of ac- 
quaintance with the business forms and operations 
involved. The difficulty experienced by pupils 
in the subject of interest is usua]ly due to the 
language and not to the mathematics involved. 
There is no problem in simple interest whose so- 
lution requires a degree of mathematical knowl- 
edge and skill not already assumed to be in the 
possession of the pupil who is _ to begin 
the study of interest. In introducing the subject 
of simple interest the teacher should emphasize 
the language employed and should see to it that 
every pupil has a clear conception of the terms used 

Numerous definitions have been suggested for 
the term “*interest.’’ The definition that interest 
is money paid, or charged, for the use of money is 
perhaps as good as any other. Many teachers 
prefer the definition, *‘Interest is money rent.”’ 
This is sufficiently accurate. The sum upon 
which the interest is paid is called the *' princi- 
pal,’ in distinction from the interest or profit, 
which js subordinate to it. The sum of the prin- 
cipal and the interest is called the amount. 

A brief, historical survey of the subject of in- 
terest is usually quite profitable. It is interesting 
to note that the propriety of receiving interest for 
the use of money has been frequently questioned. 
**The practice has been censured in both ancient 
and modern times as an immoralitv and a wrong 
to society.” 

Interest, or usury as it was formerly called, has 
been ,practised since the time of the Babylonians. 
Numerous references to borrowing, lending and 
usury may be found in the Bible. The statements 
in these references indicate that among the early 
Hebrews it was unlawful to charge money for the 
use of money. After the lapse of a few centuries 
it became lawful to charge a stranger interest. 
Finally it was regarded as just to accept interest 
or usury from. any one. (Matthew 25:27.) 
**Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money 
to the exchangers, that at my coming I should 
have received mine own with usury’’ (interest). 
In Judea interest was paid on bankers’ deposits. 
One of the contentions of Aristotle was that since 
money, as such, could not beget money, it was 
manifestly unjust to charge for the use of money. 
He overlooked the fact that although the money 
itself does not produce money, the borrowers 
might invest the money in such a way that it 
would yield an increase. The Greeks in general 
did not concur in this opinion of Aristotle and 
they charged as high as 30% for the use of money. 
Among the Romans interest was alternately pro- 
hibited and permitted. The church in mediaeval 
Europe was generally hostile to the practice of 
charging interest. In Italy at one time the great 
financial center of Europe, the practice of lend- 
ing and’ borrowing with interest was common. 
The history of England contains numerous refer- 
ences to the prohibiting and allowing of inter- 
est. In 1546 a law was passed allowing ten per 
cent and in 1552 the charging of interest was 
prohibited and ‘t was declared to be “‘contrary to 
the will of God.” 

The term “*usury.’’ means etymologically ‘*the 
use of a thing.’”? The term was originally ap- 
plied to the legitimate profit arising from the use 
of money and méant what we now designate by 
the term ‘‘interest.’’ 'n most of the countries 
where usury or interest. was permitted Jaws were 
passed limiting the rate that should be charged. 
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The evasion of these Jaws by charging excessive 
usury led to the current use of the term. By 
usury today we mean a rate of interest in excess 
of the maximum permitted by law. By interest is 
usually meant the rate not in excess of the maxi- 
mum permitted by law. Maximum rates of in- 
terest have usually been prescribed by law. In 
the United States the maximum rate of interest 
permitted by law is usually specified by the re- 
veep states. The maximum contract rate in 

ew York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey is six 
per cent, in Michigan and Illinois it is seven per 
cent and in Ohio and Indiana it is eight per cent. 
If a citizen making a loan in Illinois, where the 
maximum rate is sever per cent, attempts by law 
to collect nine per cent, he is guilty of usury. In 
Ohio any rate higher than eight per cent would be 
legally considered as usury. he penalty for 
charging usury varies in the different states. In 
some states the punishment is the loss of all the 
interest, in others it is the loss of both interest 
and principal. In several states the usury laws 
have been repealed and the general tendency is to 
allow an open market for capital. 

It is interesting to consider briefly the causes 
which gave rise to the enactment of maximum in 
terest laws by most of the states. If a man has 
his capital invested in houses or farms, he is per- 
nnitted bby the state to secure whatever rent for his 
property the natural laws of supply and demand 
will permit. If he has his capital in the form of 
money why should the state prescribe the maxi- 
mum rent (interest) that he should receive for his 
money? It may be said that if the maximum in- 
terest rates are not prescribed by the state the 
borrower may be at the mercy of an unprincipled 
lender and hence liable to be a victim of extortion. 
It is doubtless one of the duties of the state to 
protect its citizens from extortion, but will not the 
reason just cited apply with equal force to the 
regulation of the rents charged for houses and 
farms and to the price of food? The fact that 
some states have quite recently repealed their in- 
terest laws seems to indicate a growing opinion 
**that capital should be allowed to seek investment 
at rates determined by natural laws of supply and 
demand, as the prices of other property are regu- 
lated, and not be controlled by legislative enact- 
ment.”’ 

Many of the states not only specify the maxi- 
mum rate of interest that may be legally collected 
but the so-called *‘legal rate ’’ is also determined 
by legislative enactment. By the legal rate is 
meant the rate of interest that may be collected 
when the words **with interest’? are included in a 
note but where no particular rate of interest is 
specified. The legal rate is also the rate of in- 
terest that may be legally collected on a note with- 
out interest, but which is not paid when due. 
Such a note draws the legal rate of interest from 
the date of maturity until it is said. In some 
states the legal rate is the same as the maximum 
rate, in others it is less. The legal rate in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey is six per 
cent, the same as the maximum rate in these 
states. In Ohio and Indiana the legal rate is six 
08 cent but the maximum rate 1s eight per cent. 

n Illinois and Michigan the legal rate is five per 
cent and the maximum rate is seven per cent. 

The teacher should direct the attention of the 
pupils to the various factors that determine the 
rate of interest. In a en community at a 

iven time various rates of interest may be found. 
The pop should see that the law of supply and 
demand is one of the principal factors in deter- 
mining the rate of interest. Other things being 


equal, interest rates are low when the amount of 
money to be lent exceeds the demands of those 
who wish to borrow; interest rates are high when 
the demands of the borrowers exceed the amount 
of money to be invested. 

A second factor that is instrumental in deter- 
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mining interest rates is the security of the loan. 
The United States government can borrow large 
sums of money at very low rates of interest. One 
of the reasons for this is the fact that an invest- 
ment in United States bonds is considered as per- 
fectly safe. State loans are usually made at low 
rates of interest for the same reason. It is the 
duty of the teacher to impress upon the minds of 
the pupils that very high rates of interest are 
often indicative of bad security. The first thing 
that an investor should consider in making a loan 
is, not the rate of interest that the loan promises, 
but the security of the loan. It is of much greater 
importance that the principal be secure than that a 
good rate of interest should be received, It 
would, no doubt, be untrue to say that high rates 
of interest are always directly associated with 
poor security, for where the profits upon capital 
are very large the rates of interest would be large 
as a result of the law of supply and demand. It 
is weli however that the pupil be cautioned to in- 
vestigate with more than usual care the security 
of any loan where very high rates of interest are 
promised. Those governments that are compara 
tively insecure, such as Portugal and Turkey, are 
forced to pay a higher rate of interest upon all 
sums borrowed than governments like England 
and the United States. 

A third factor, and a relatively unimportant 
one, that determines interest rates in a given com- 
munity, is the time fur which a loan is made. 
Usually the rate is slightly lower upon a long 
loan than upon a short one. 

In the next issue of this journal some of the 
best methods of computing interest will be dis 
cussed and various points of importance to the 
progressive teacher will be suggested. 





Teaching of Stocks and Bonds 
By Jessie M. Codding 


I am going to tell of a new idea which I have 
conceived for teaching that difficult portion of 
the Arithmetic called Stocks and sande, usually 
so hard for children to understand. This year 
when we took up the subject an idea flashed into 
my mind, why not have a Mining Company right 
here in school? I proposed this to the school 
and they were taken with the idea. I named five 
boys who met that night, organized and drew up 
their Rules of Incorporation, elected their officers, 
the President, Secretary, Promoter, etc., and had 
their books in shape ready to begin business. 
They started with capital of $50,000 and had 
500 shares to sell, which sale the Promoter in 
formed us would take place the next morning. 
The next morning they had their stock certificates 
all ready, and one of the other boys had made 
paper money. Thinking there was not much in it 
for him at that rate, he started a Bank, and those 
who wanted money to invest in stock must give 
their note if they got any of him. This of course 
necessitated their looking up note drawing. Ina 
week or so the company declared dividends. By 
their books they saw they had $2500, so I had 
them see what rate uf dividend they would pay. 
Some then wanted to sell, and did at twenty-five 
and thirty-five *‘above par.’? When they paid, 
some one said **Must | give a receipt? I don’t 
know how to write one.’’ Then after the divi- 
dends had been paid and some had sold out there 
was money to Joan. Again the writing of differ- 
ent kinds of notes, which is an excellent drill. 
One of the boys asked me what we would do when 
school closed. I told him, **More than likely the 
company would go into bankruptcy.” 

This may or may not help other teachers. It 
has done wonders in my eighth grade and I never 
would have thought of sending it to you had not 
one of the teachers put it so forcibly before me 
one day “‘that I ought by all means to send it to 
the Normal Instructor.’’ 
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OST animals are what is known as ‘‘cold 
M blooded,” that is, they keep about the same 
temperature as the medium with which they 
are surrounded, <A frog in cold water is cold. 
If he is placed i in warm water his temperature will 
rise until itis about the same as that of the water. 
Unlike this, human beings maintain an almost 
constant temperature, whether in a warm or cold 
place. 

Have several children successively hold in the 
hand for several minutes the bulb of an ordinary 
thermometer. The readings will probably vary 
several degrees. The reason for this will be ex- 
olained later. Next use a clinical thermometer, 
which can be borrowed from a physician. Place 
the bulb under the tongue and keep the lips closed. 
Between readings, wash, sterilize by dipping in 
alcohol, and wash again. Explain to the children 
that there are only a few degrees marked on this 
thermometer because the bodily range of tempera- 
ture isso small, Also state, without attempting 
explanation, that this thermometer is made so that 
the mercury stays at the highest point it reaches 
until shaken down. If it were not for this, the 
physician could not obtain a really accurate read- 
ing. The readings taken in the mouth will beffound 
to vary little from the same point, 98.4 degrees. 

Within the last few years several devices have 
heen patented which, when placed in a room and 
connected with the heating system, keep the room 
atan almost uniform temperature, ‘The means 
hy which this result is obtained in our bodies, 
under conditions which tend to make us now very 
warm and at other times cold, 1s much more won- 
derful than any of these patented devices, 

We have already found that the heat of the 
body is produced by a combination of the food 
taken in, which is usually built up into tissues 
first, and oxygen. As in the case of the engine 
more heat is produced when more energy is needed 
to make the engine run fast, so in the body more 
heat is produced when we are working hard than 
when quiet. Even very small children know that 
on a warm day they are cooler when sitting still 
than when exercising. In winter, when the out- 
side air is very cold, it 1s difficult to keep warm 
when not exercising, and the attempt is a great 
strain on the body. Consequently we wear warm 
clothing and have our rooms warmed so that oxi- 
dation will not have to go on so fast. 

Since heat is constantly being produced, it must 
at the same time be lost or the temperature of the 
body would become very high. Breathe gently 
on the hand. ‘The expired air is much warmer 
than the air of the room and must have been 
warmed in the lungs. All the excretions given 
off by the body are warm, and considerable heat 
is lost in this way. ‘The body, with its tempera- 
ture of 98.4 degrees, is 50 degrees warmer than a 
comtortable room, which is usually about 68 de- 
grees, Just as a stove, radiator, or any warm ob- 
ject in the room gives off heat to the surrounding 
things, so the body is constantly radiating heat. 
This is not noticeable unless we are near a person 
who is very warm, when it is sometimes possible 
to feel the heat coniing from the body. A num- 
ber of people in a room raise its temperature con- 
siderably. Some heat is also conducted from the 
body by our clothing and the things we touch, 
just as heat is conducted along a poker having 
one end in the stove until the other end is aleo 
hot. Hold the hand for a minute on the desk 
top, then with the other hand, feel of this place, 
then of another part of the desk. The hand will 
have warmed perceptibly the part of the desk with 
which it was in contact. Some substances are 
good conductors and others are poor. Metal feels 
cold to us because it is a good conéuctor and takes 
heat from the body rapidly. Carpets feel warmer 
than chairs because wool is not so good a conduc- 
tor as wood and does not carry away the heat of 
the hand so fast. 

While heat passes from the body by radiation. 
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conduction, and with the excretions, keeping its 
temperature from becoming too high, yet these 
things do little to keep it absolutely uniform. 
This is accomplished by changes in the circulation 
and ey ‘aporation of the perspiration. 

The perspiration is secreted by the sweat glands 
of the skin. It consists largely of water, in which 
are dissolved salts and a little carbon dioxide and 
nitrogenous matter. One of its functions, there- 
fore, is the excretion of these wastes from the body. 
It is much more important as a temperature regu- 
lator. In cold weather little perspiration is se- 
creted, in warm weather large quantities, from 
one and one-half pints up daily. Warm weather, 
exercise, or anything which tends to raise the 
temperature of the body, causes tie small arteries 
of the skin to relax aud an increased supply of 
blood to flow through them. Cold causes these 
arteries to contract and the excess blood is driven 
from them into the internal organs. ‘The amount 
of perspiration secreted depends on the amount of 
blood flowing by the sweat glands. 

If a kettle of water is placed on a stove in which 
there is little fire, it will take a long time for the 
water to evaporate. If the fire is hot, in a sur- 
prisingly short tinie there will be no water in the 
kettic. Heat was necessary in order that the 
water evaporate quickly. Moisten one finger and 
hold the hand in the air. The wet finger will 
feel cooler than the others, because, as the water 
evaporates, it takes heat from the finger. If the 
finger is moistened with alcohol it will be cooler 
than in the previous case because, since the alco- 
hol evaporates faster than water, it takes heat 
from the finger faster. If the finger is moistened 
with ether, it will be even cooler, since ether evap- 
orates very fast. 

Put a drop of water on a block of wood. Place 
on this a thin watch crvstal. Fill the crystal 
with ether. Standing near an open window or 
ventilator, blow steadily on the ether until 1t is 
evaporated, Then the crystal will be found 
frozen to the block of wood. The teacher should 
try this experiment before going to class as it 
usually takes one or two trials to learn to manage 
it successfully. The es ‘aporation of the ether was 
hastened by the current of air blowing over it, 
just as the washing dries faster on a windy day. 
In order that it might evaporate, it took heat 
from the surrounding substances, air, glass, wood 
and water. So much heat was taken from the 
diop of water, that its temperature dropped below 
the freezing point. 

We can infer from tiese simple experiments 
that when evaporation takes place, heat is taken 
from the surrounding substances, leaving them 
cooler. This work should be correlated with the 
nature study and geography, explaining, for in- 
stance, the cooling effect of forests, where the 
constant evaporation from the leaves makes the 
air cooler. 

Jnto three similar dishes put equal quantities 
of water. Leave 1 on the teacher’s desk un- 
covered, 2 on the desk covered with a plate of 
glass, and 3 in a current of air. The water in 3 
evaporates fast, since the air, constanily changing, 
is able to take away load after load of moisture. 
The water in 2 evaporates very slowly, since the 
air above becomes saturated with moisture and 
cannot take in more, just as a thoroughly wet 
sponge cannot take up more water. 

‘The body is cooled by the evaporation of per- 
spiration from its surface. In dry warm weather 
this evapotation is rapid and the body is kept 
comfortable. In damp warm weather, when the 
“humidity is high,’ or, in other words, the air 
is already saturated with moisture, evaporation 
goes on more slowly and the skin keeps damp 
with perspiration. ‘We are more comfortable in 
a breeze on a hot day, because the current of air 

‘auses evaporation to go on rapidly. The adjust- 
ment of the sweat glands. blood vessels, and nerves 
controlling them 1s so delicate that the body is 
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kept at the uniform temperature of 98.4 degrees. 
If it varies from this, something is seriotsly out 
of order and the human machine needs rest and 
repairs. 

‘The various organs of the body are not all at 
the same temperature because oxidation is going 
on faster in some than in others. Heat is pro- 
duced especially fast in the muscles.. The rapid 
flow of blood around the body equalizes these 
differences. The skin is always cooler than the 
interior of the body and its temperature may vary 
several degrees at different parts of the body and 
with different people. 

The clothing aids the body jin maintaining its 
uniform temperature. In summer it should be of 
materials which permit both conduction and radi- 
ation of heat and evaporation of perspiration. 
In winter clothing should prevent conduction and 
radiation but should permit fairly free evapor- 
ation. 

Touch linen and cotton handkerchiefs with a 
wet finger. The moisture will pass through the 
linen much more quickly than through the cotton. 
Touch thin woolen cloth with a wet finger and 
notice how slowly the moisture is absorbed. 
Touch dry cotton, linen, and woolen cloth to find 
which is the best conductor of heat. Then. dam- 
pen each of these materials and aie thagain. By 
this simple test little difference will be noticed 
between cotton and linen but both of these will 
feel cooler than the wool, that is, they conduct 
heat from the body faster than wool. Ask the 
children to notice the clothes as they dry on wash 
day, end find what materials dry most quickly. 

_ Since linen absorbs perspiration very rapidly, 
parts with it quickly, and conducts heat readily, 
itis hardly safe next the skin except in the 
warmest weather or tropical climates. Cotton is 
the best material to use in warm weather. Wool, 
which neither conducts heat from the body rapidly 
nor becomes damp from prespiration is best in 
cold weather. When exposed to intense heat 
wool, which keeps out the heat from outside just 
as it keeps in the heat produced by oxidation, 
helps keep the body cool. For this reason, men 
working in foundries wear heavy flannel shirts. 
When one is apt to get very warm and then cool 
off suddenly, as when playing tennis in summer, 
a thin layer of wool next the skin will prevent its 
too rapid chilling and a consequent cold. The 
warmth of clothing depends largely on its weave. 
Loosely woven material with spaces between the 
meshes large enough to hold considerable air keeps 
a layer of quiet air next the body. Since —, 
ation goes on very slowly in confined quiet air and 
since such materials conduct heat slowly, they pre- 
vent loss of heat by the body. For the same reason, 
two'thin garments are warmer than one thick one. 

Damp clothing, whether wet from perspiration 
or rain, is unsafe, partially because it conducts 
heat faster when in this condition, mzinly because 
the evaporation of moisture from it takes too 
much heat from the body. If it is necessary to 
wear damp garments for some time, their injurious 
effect may be counteracted by vigorous muscular 
exercise. For instance, it is safer to walk a dis- 
tance in wet shoes than to ride. 

If clothing which is too warm is worn, the body 
becomes overheated perspires too freely, and many 
circumstances may arise which will cause a too 
rapid chilling and a cold. If insufficient clothing 
is worn, oxidation must go on too rapidly in 
order to supply heat, with a result that more food 
is needed and less work can be done. 

Bathing as well as clothing is closely connected 
with the regulation of the temperature of the 
body. Baths are of two distinct types, cleansing 
and tonic. Cleansing baths may be tepid or hot. 
If tepid, they may be taken as often as desired 
and at almost any time except directly. after a 
meal, since they cause little change in the circu- 

(Continued on page 45) 

Copyright. 1911, by Jane Condit Robison. 
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Siweet and Lotw 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Wind of the western sea; Father will come to thee soon: 
“Low, low, breathe and blow, Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 

Wind of the western sea! Father will come to thee soon: 
Over the rolling waters go. Father will come to his babe inthe nest 
Come from the dying moon and blow, Silver sails all out of the west. 

Slow him again to me: Wnder the silver moon: 


While my little one. while my pretty Sleep my little one, sleep my pretty 
one sleeps. one, sleep. —Tennyson 
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How to Teach Writing in the Public School—V 


OUR class in writing has by now reached 
3 the most difficult place in learning to write 
by muscular movement. It is sometimes 
called the Transition Period. It is that time 
when pupils are changing from the slow, cramped 
finger writing to the free and easy way by using 
the muscles. At this time the letter form is the 
poorest and the movement very erratic, and pupils 
become very much discouraged about this new 
kind of writing, and remark **I could write better 
before I began to practise.’? The parents often 
agree with them and make it hard for the teacher. 
If she is not very much converted to the idea of 
muscular movement writing and has not been in 
the same place as her students, she too becomes 
discouraged and does not help them to keep on. 
In many cases they have only the word of the 
teacher as to what will be the results. It is here 
that a teacher must be able to show her class that 
itcean be done. Ail that Ihave said applies to 
pupils who have never written with the movement. 
Of course where a child has been drilled in the 
work from the frst grade up this period is not so 
well marked. 

Good writing is like anything else of value, the 
more effort it costs the greater its value. Muscu- 
lar movement writing is not gained in a day as 
one gets script drawing. It isa gradual growth 
from steady practice. 

For pupils who write large give small exercises 
for more control; for those whose movement is 
shaky and who lack freedom use the large exercises. 

Remember, teachers, that the writing class is 
only a place to correct errors and teach new ways, 
and that the other ciasses ave for the real practice. 
Watch pupils in all classes. One of the first 
classes to use movement in writing is the spelling 
class. 

We now come to a part of writing that from 
all appearances is not considered writing at all, 
that is the making of good figures. Good figures 
are money savers and a passport to a good posi- 
tion. 


Exercise No. 96. Count two. — Before taking 
up this exercise practise on the oval and straight 
line until they can be made one-third of a space 
high. Figures are made about this height and 
forty ona line. The figure 1 is used as a measure 
for the others. Make 1 slanting, and heavier at 
the bottom than at the top; avoid striking at the 
paper. Make 0 nearly round. 

uasiel No. 97. Count two. See that the first 


By George A. Race 


part of the 6 is same slant as the 1 and that second 


down stroke does not overlap the first. It looks 
like the stem stroke inverted. 
Exercise No. 98. Count three. The last 


stroke of the 4 is made like the 1. See that the 
first down stroke is parallel to the last stroke and 
crosses at one-half its height. 
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Exercise No. 99. Count three. First part of 
7 starts with a dot or down stroke, making a com- 
pound curve, coming to the line the slant of 1. 

Exercise No. 100. Count three. First part of 
9 is like small a, last stroke same as 1. Stop on 
line. 

Exercise No. 101. Count three. Two is made 
like the capital Q, only the last stroke rests on the 
line and is nearly straight. 
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Start 3 with 
Finish 





Exercise No. 102. Count four. 
a dot, capital Eo made small backward. 
with a swing to the left. 

Exercise No. 108. Count four. The 5 starts 
with a straight slanting line the height of the 1, 
and finishes like the lower part of 3. Connect 
last part of 5, keeping it parallel with line of 
writing. Lift the pen in making five. 

Exercise No, 104. Count three. Make the 
curved line of the 8 first and straight line last, 
slant of 1. Most people make the straight line 
first; this is wrong because in order to close the 
ligure a special effort is necessary. 
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Exercise No. 105. Review the figures in their 
regular order, Figures should be written at the 
rate of 60 per minute. Practise writing them in 
columns for adding. Then add them. You can 
help to make better columns by turning the paper 
so the lines run toward the body and write two 
figures between each line. 
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Exercise No. 106. With this letter exercise 
we start a group of letters having the beginning 





small loop but the down stroke is a compound 
curve. Countsix. The loop is made indirect and 
finish with an upward compound curve raising the 
pen two-thirds height of letter. 

Exercise No. 107. Count six. The oval is 
made indirect and is given to overcome the ten- 
dency to make last stroke straight. 


Gis. WO, . , 
Cee ee 
Exercise No. 108. Count 3-15 on a line. 


Keep space between loop and down stroke. Round 
at the bottom. Raise pen with a curve to right. 
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(1) Too vertical and fingers. (2) Last stroke 
too high and too sharp on line. (3) First stroke 
swings too far to left. (4) Loop to horizontal, 
and too wide. (5) Last part too short. 
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Exercise No. 109. Count 8-6 on a line. 
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Exercise No. 110. Count 4-6 on a line. First 
practise Ex. 50. ‘This is very important as all 
loop letters are based on it. Call attention to 
curved up stroke and straight down stroke cross- 
ing at height of small letter i. Show on the black- 
board by erasing the tops. We then have the 
"1°? exercise. 

Exercise No. 111. Count 5-6 ona line. Keep 
crossing of 1 and u the same. 
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Exercise No. 112. Count six. Start same as 
in 106, finish like capital A. Dotted line shows 
how A is formed. 

Exercise No. 113. Count six. 


direct. 
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Exercise No. 114. 








Oval is made 








Count 3-15 on a line. 
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Exercises No. 124-125-126-127. Review the capital with which each sentence begins, also use it in a wor d before taking up practice on the sentence. 


Beyin to use these in the 5th grade, 
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Keep letter narrow and slant of writins. Ob- 


serve the same things as in the letter V. 
de an 
Oe: Me: le A 


(1) Fingers, wrong slant. (2) Last stroke too 
long and straight. (3) Angle on the base line. 
(4) Loop in last stroke. (5) Last part too short. 
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Exercise No. 115. Count 10-5 on a line. 
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Exercise No. 116. Count 8-5 onaline. Show 
how the letter is made up of | and last turn of n. 
Keep loop narrow. Practice exercise No. 25, 
Come to line with last stroke of h before swinging 
to the next. 

Exercise No. 117. Count 6-6 on a line. 
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Exercise No. 118. Count 6. This is the same 
as for capital U only the loop below the line is 
added. Make the loop narrow and two spaces 
below the line, crossing on the line. 

Exercise No. 119. Count 8 This exercise is 
Y with small indirect oval added. 
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7 Exercise No. 120. Count 4-15 on a line. 
Follow instructions given for the other exercises. 
Watch loop below the line. 
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(1) Fingers, too short loop. (2) Loop too 
long. (3) First loop too large. (4) Last part 
too wide. (5) Sharp turn at the bottom of loop. 
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Exercise No. 121. Count 10-6 on a line. 
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Exercise No. 122. Count 8-6 ona line. Prac- 
tise Ex. No. 67. Show that letter is made up of 
land v. Keep loop long and narrow. 

Exercise No. 123. Count 6-6 on a line. 


WORK BY GRADES 


Second Grade. Two spaces high. Exercises 
82-83-84-88-89-92-93-94-95. One space high 
96-97-98-99-100-101-102-103-104-105. 

Third Grade. Exercise same as in the Second 
enly capitals are one space and smal! letters one- 
third space. 

All other grades the same as outlined in these 
articles. 








I will be glad to answer questions for anyone who 
send stamps for reply. 
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Character Building | 
WORK AND PERSEVERANCE 


By Catherine Payer 


‘*Let our schools teach the nobility of labor, and the 
beauty of human service.’’ 


E ALL like children to have a good time 

W and heaps of fun! If we work while we 

work, we really get our work done so well 
and quickly that we have plenty of time for play. 
Of course, no boy or girl who comes to school with 
a plaything can have a good lesson. You see 
such a child is trying to work and play at the 
same time and as a result does neither well. 
Don’t let us duwdle! You know God intended us 
to work as well as play. Yes, even children. 
While we are at china Jet us work, and then after 
school is over, what a happy feeling we have when 
we know we have done our work well. In our 
school time, we are forming the foundation for 
our work in life. We want to make our founda- 
tion strong! What is the use of building some- 
thing that the first breeze will topple over ? 

You have often watched men put down cement 
walks. First a deep ditch is dug. Men keep 
digging until hard bottom is reached. ‘The ditch 
is then filled in. Loads of small stones are 
brought for the ditch. ‘They are pounded and 
placed in the bottom of the trench. Men press 
with beams and pound until the stones are a com- 
pact mass. 

The men are then ready for the surface of the 
walk. The cement is mixed with coarse sand and 
water. This mixture is thrown on the stones in 
the trench. Every crack is filled to avoid settling. 
Last comes the smooth coating. This is made 
level and smooth with truwels. Then comes the 
hardening process. No foot must press the soft 
cement. Finally the covering is removed and the 
sidewalk is ready to be used. 

We, too, must make our foundation and slowly 
build until our life is completed. Some children 
think that they will do great things when they 
grow up. Bui the truth is, that the man will be 
very much the same that the boy is. ‘This is very 
true about work. There is only one difference 
between school work and business. The latter is 
harder, takes more time, and causes more anxiety. 

Half the school year is gone! If you haven’t 
done well, haven’t received good reports, now is 
the time to begin. It doesn’t do to work one 
week and then rest the next. In the spring of the 
year we asked for volunteers for garden work for 
the summer. One bright little boy made up his 
mind he wanted a school garden bed to care for 
during the summer. The first weeks he watered 
and weeded his garden regularly. Then came 
the hot days. One morning when Old Sol was 
pouring down his hot rays he said to his father, 
**Father, I guess Pll give up my garden. It’s 
too hot.”’ But his father said, ‘*Findlay, don’t 
be a ‘quitter,’ be a ‘sticker.’ ” Needless to say, 
the boy went to his garden and in the autumn 
had one of the finest vegetable displays in the 
city. Don’t be “quitters,’’ be **stickers!”’ 

One of the eminent ministers of Japan was once 
asked why the Japanese were so successful in 
their undertakings. He replied, *‘In Japan, it is 
the wish of our Mikado that every boy should be 
taught never to surrender when he starts out to 
doathing. He is taught patience and persever- 
ance, and in this way we are developing a fine 
class of citizens, who are not afraid to face any 
problem.”? The Japanese never turn their packs 
on a hard task. The American boy can well 
learn a lesson from the Japanese. 

Of course you fail in your work sometimes, 
but that is no disgrace. Just jump up every time 
you stumble and start again. ‘“‘Not failure but 
low aim is crime.”’ 

Learn poem: 

OVER AND OVER AGAIN 

Over and over again, 

No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 
Some lesson I have to learn, 


I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 
We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single hour; 
But the morning dews must fall, 
And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part and perform it all 
Over and over again. 
Over and over again 
The brook througi: the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 
The ponderous mill wheel goes. 
Once doing will not suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain, 
And a blessing failing us once or twice 
May come if we try again. 
—Josephine Pollard, 
Today we'll talk about a man who won success 
through his faithfulness and perseverance. 


Antonius Stradivarius 


In the little town of Cremona, Italy, lived 
Antonius Stradivarius. When a youth he learned 
how to make violins. At his side in the workshop 
worked two other Italian youths, Gasparo and 
Andreus. 

**Antonius, why do you work so hard at that 
little piece of wood?’ said Gasparo one day. 
**No one will see that bit of wood.”’ 

“Yes, Gasparo,”’ said Antonius,** but some day 
a great violinist may draw his bow across this 
violin and © wish him to find it perfect. I want 
him to know that I loved my violin too well to 
put any careless work into it.” 

“You are foolish, Antonius,’’? said Andreus. 
“Tam going to leave this shop and go out into 
the world and make a name for myself. Lam 
going to seek for gold and strange lands and new 
wonders, ”” 

‘And I,” said Gasparo, ‘am going to become 
a great soldier. I am going to do brave deeds 
and become famous, ”’ 

“And you, Antonius, what will you do, when 
you no longer have to work in this old shop?” 
asked Andreus. 

**T will still work at my trade and make vio- 
lins. I will experiment until I make a violin, 
whose tones are pure and true.”’ 

**Antonius Stradivarius, do you mean to tell 
me that you would rather work in old Cremona 


. 


than become a great soldier or explorer?’ said 
Gasparo. 
**Yes. I know there are people who are yearn- 


ing for the perfect violin. Often I hear beautiful 
music which no violin can as yet express. Who 
knows but that with God’s help, Ican make the 
perfect violin.”? The youths laughed and_ said, 
**You ave an idle dreamer, Stradivarius, ”’ 

Many years passed. Andreus had left for 
strange lands. Gasparo joined the French 
army. Antonius still worked at his trade of vio- 


lin-making. Every day he thought of the perfect 
violin. ** Antonius is not like our sons,”’ the peo- 


ple of Cremona said, ‘‘our sons have gone away 
to make a name for themselves, but Antonius has 
no such ambitions. A diligent lad, content with 
just putting aside a little fur his old age.” 

For twenty years Antonius Stradivarius worked 
and experimented. Day by day he worked try- 
ing to make the perfect violin, which could re- 
produce the beautiful music he heard in his 
dreams. The peopte of the village shook their 
heads and said, **An unambitious youth, wasting 
time with a piece of wood, some glue and a bit of 
wire.”’ 

One day Andreus appeared at the little shop 
and said, ‘*Still sitting at the old bench! Ah, if 
you had seen the wonders I have seen. I have 
been to many strange lands. If you had only 
seen them, Antonius.”’ 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Geography—Geographic Control of History 


and sticks very much better if we under- 

stand the large part Geography has played 
in making History what it is. I remember as a 
child to have found the four wars between the 
French and English colonies in America very un- 
interesting and very hard. I have often thought 
since how much I might have been helped had 1 
but understood the Geography of the two regions. 

The French held Canada and the Mississippi 
valley; the English the Atlantic coast back to 
the Appalachian Mountains, Let us compare 
the geography of the two countries and see if we 
can understand these two civilizations that for 
three quarters of a century fought in these inter- 
colonial wars. Let us take first the matter of 
climate. While all of the English Colonies had 
climates in which corn and other grains were 
easily grown, the Canadian found it difficult to 
make his living from the soil. Corn, which was 
a reasonably sure crop in the English colonies, 
was often killed by early frost in Canada. Sure 
corn meant food for family and cattlle the year 
round, while the absence of it meant starvation 
to those in Canada who depended on farming for 
a living, for vegetables and grains matured only 
late in the season and cattle could live on pasture 
for a few short summer months only, We may 
conclude that there will be little farming in Can- 
ada, much in the English colonies on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

One who farnis wishes a permanent home that 
he may spend his entire time bringing his land 
under the best conditions; hence he wishes wife 
and children to assist in developing, beautifying 
and homemaking. In short, the English settler 
becomes attached to one locality. It is home. 
The French, as we have said, were placed in a 
rigrous climate where the life of a farmer was 
hard and very uncertain. Fur trading with the 
Indians furnished a much easier and more rapid 
means of livelihood. Again Geography enters. 
The Hudson Bay country reaches almost to the 
Arctic circle, while all Canada has a long cold 
winter. The animals of such a region must be 
well wrapped in fur to protect them from the 
cold. Now let us see the difficulties in the way of 
the French in securing the furs. The Indians 
collected the furs and brought them to the white 
man, who purchased them for rum, firearms and 
trinkets, thereby clearing large sums of money. 
Take a look at the map and get the vast stretch 
over which these Indian fur traders and trappers 
roved. Let the children compute by means of 
the scale on the map the distance from Duluth to 
Montreal following the Great Lakes. Again from 
Montreal by way of the Ottawa River and the 
portage compute the distance the Indians traveled 
from the Hudson Bay country to Montreal. Let 
the children select the natural trading places at 
the narrows in the Great Lake route. Lead them 
‘ to see that these places will be the natural strate- 
gic points as well and that not only trading sta- 
tions but forts will spring up. Will the life of 
the trader mean a fixed abode where father, mother 
and children watch with delight the growth of 
trees, flowers and vines and learn to love the old 
slace? Now add to Canada the vast Mississippi 
en and measure the journey of LaSalle from 
Fort Frontenac to the mouth of the Mississippi and 
get the entire range of the trapper and trader. 
With such profitable trade over so vast a region, 
think how hard it would have been to settle on a 
little farm and till it from year to year with the 
chances of good crops dead against you. Re- 
member, too, that these settlers were from sunny 
France the land of the vine and figs. The farmer 
is quite unaccustomed to the hardy grains. The 
French-Canadian is a rover. His home is, for 
the time, where trade happens to be best. Let the 
children see. if they can account for the location 
6f the trading stations and forts on the Illinvis, 
the Mississippi, the Wabash and the Ohio. Let 


HY ina ste is made much more interesting 


By Carrie P. Herndon 


them find the portages where by carrying the 
boats a few miles from the head waters of these 
streams, boats could easily be launched in the 
head waters of streams flowing into the Great 
Lakes, Lead the children to see how easily the 
trader could pass from the endless stretches of the 
Mississippi valley to the St. Lawrence basin. 
Account for the placing of Fort St. Joseph, Fort 
Dearborn and others on these trade routes, Lead 
the children to appreciate the difficulty of collect- 
ing and drilling an army when the men from 
whom the army is to be made are scattered over 
such vast stretches of land. If the Governor 
wishes to summon a citizen let him address him 
at his home. But the Frenchman has no perma- 
nent home in Canada. By the time the summons 
reaches his last address he may be a thousand 
miles away. Let the Governor of Canada issue a 
general call by newspapers. There are none. 
No telegraph communication. The trader far 
away from Siuntsenl may hear of an event six 
months or a vear after it happens. The French 
Canadian often cares very little for a government 
so far away and one in which he can participate 
not the least bit. He has no home ties. No wife, 
no babe, no vine and fig tree of his own planting. 
A new ruler provided his business is not interfered 
with, is a matter of slight importance. For his 
business of fur trading he needs his vast stretches 
unoccupied by the farming communities of 
whites, who by cutting away the forests destroy 
the homes of the fur-bearing animals. For this 
reason the French will try to keep the English 
settler out of the Ohio valley; nor does he wish for 
any competition in his trade, hence the English 
trader is quite as unwelcome. Let the children 
tind the line of French forts built for the purpose 
of keeping the English out of the Ohio valley, 
extending from Lake Erie to the junction of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela. 

One more thing the French colonist will want 
that the English colonist has. He will want 
short and open water access from Canada to the 
Atlantic. The St. Lawrence is frozen at its 
mouth for five months of every year. To make 
fur trading profitable they must have a European 
market. Let the children find another water 
route that will be open all the year. Let them 
account for the points at which the English built 
forts through the Hudson-Champlain valley. Let 
the children give geographic reasons for the differ- 
ence in population of the French and English 
colonies at the beginning of the war. 

Now have the children measure the extent of 
the Atlantic coastal plain and compute the 
amount of territory over which the English could 
spread in each of the several states. "They will 
readily see that home-seekers will soon have to go 
back of the mountains. Where is the natural out- 
let for them when the seaboard lands are all 
taken up? What has the English colonist that 
the French needs very badly ? What has the French 
colonist that the English needs very badly? What 
will be the consequences? Which will have the 
advantage of numbers? Which colonist will have 
the most to fight for? Can the Governor of 
Canada or the Governors of the several English 
colonies most easily get together their forces? 
Where are the poinis at which we should expect 
battles to occur and why? What would be the 
strategic importance of Louisburg? of Fort 
Duquesne? of Niagara? of Fort Ontario? Where 
do you think the Canadian Indians who are assist- 
ing the French will be most apt to strike the Eng- 
lish settlers ? 

Tennessee and Kentucky were the first states 
admitted to the Union. hy were not Ohio and 
Indiana admitted instead? Note the geographic 
ger of the Iroquois Indians in New York. 

f they begin ravaging and are blocked by the 
forts from entering Canada they must of necessity 
despoil the valleys of western Pennsylvania as the 
nearest and most accessible outlying settlements, 


Farmers who had been pouring into this section 
must now seek homes in the west. The French 
fort where Pittsburg now stands keeps these set- 
tlers out of the Obio River valley. t the chil- 
dren search for a pass through the motuntains 
farther to the south. Cumberland Gap will fur- 
nish this pass and will account for the rapid peo- 
pling of Kentucky and Tennessee and .also for 
their very early admittance as states in the union. 

After seventy-five years of intermittent fighting 
the great struggle is at an end and England has 
won practically all France had. Did the geogra- 
phic conditions fight on the side of England or 
France? Is it better for early settlers to have a 
limited or limitless area over which to expand? 
Is it better or not to have a barrier to such expan- 
sion? Do farmers or traders make the better citi- 
zens? Which class makes better soldiers? Is it 
best for early settlers to have an extremely easy 
means of livelihood such as the French fur trader 
had? What are your objections, if any, to his 
mode of life? 

During the French and Indian war Spain helped 
France and had her most valuable island posses- 
sion, Cuba, taken from her by England. Spain 
felt very keenly the loss of Cuba. Let the chil- 
dren find the strategic importance of this island 
to Spain who then held Mexico. They will 
easily see that the possession of Cuba will enable 
Spain to control the narrows in three directions. 

he Florida Strait between Cuba and Florida, 
the Yucatan Strait between Yucatun and Cuba 
and the Windward Pass between Cuba and Hayti 
can all be held by the nation owning Cuba. Now 
let the children see the lands England has decided 
shall belong to her subjects, the Indians. These 
lands lie between the Appalachian Mountains and 
the Mississippi River. Will England need these 
straits for trade? Why will England prefer 
Florida to Cuba? Let the child observe on the 
map that East and West Florida but form a con- 
tinuation of the land England already had and 


that it would have been extremely hazardous for — 


her to have an enemy divided from her only by 
an imaginary line. 

I have endeavored to show how a study of the 
goegraphic background might enliven the study 
of the Intercolonial wars. The reasons for the 
location of forts, for the places of battles and 
Indian atrocities and the interchange of land I 
believe will be much more easily remembered if 
children can be made to see the geographic con- 
trol back of it all. 


Geographic control in the placing and growth 


of cities, in the survey of railway lines. in the 
establishing of great steamer routes, all furnish 
the most interesting sort of thought problems for 
children. 





There used to be a few who held teachers’ 
positions who were unable to accept any opinions 
other than their own, and who regarded any 
knowledge save that which they possessed as 
hardly worth considering. _ It is supposed that all 
those se!f-satistied, omniscient ones are dead; in 
fact, they were always dead. There is no death 
more absolute than the mental death of the self- 
satisfied. Not only does his mind fail to absorb 
and assimilate new knowledge but ‘from him 
that hath not shall be taken even that which he 
hath.”’ His scraps of scientific information are 
repudiated by later investigation; his memory of 
or becomes hazy; his appli- 
cation of his knowledge becomes rer with 
each year, and he is finally relegated to the serap 
heap of the mentally incompetent.—Eachange. 





It is something to paint a particular picture, 
or to carve a statue, and so make a few objects 
beautiful. It is far more glorious to carve and 
paint the very atmosphere and medium through 
which we took. This morally we can do.— 
Thoreau. 
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The Dramatic Instinct and the Public School . 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


Author of ‘*The House of the Heart and Other Plays for Children.’’ ‘‘The Silver Thread and Other Folk Plays for Young People,’’ Etc., Etc. 


N SPEAKING of the dramatic instinct, Pres- 
| ident Eliot of Harvard once said, *‘Here is 
this tremendous power over children that ought 
to be utilized for their good. It is true that the 
dramatic instinct is very general and I say that this 
power is one that ought to be in every school in 
this country, and moreover I believe that it is go- 
ing to be.”’ It has not been long since these words 
were spoken, and already there is ample proof 
that their prophecy is to be fulfilled. In no way 
can chijdren and young people be more readily 
taught and influenced than by the acting of sim- 
ple plays. Asa meral force, as an illustrator of 
history, and as a stimulus to the imagination the 
drama can hardly be over-estimated. More and 
more, educators are taking into account that age- 
old instinct, vital as life itself, the love of some- 
thing living, moving and colorful, that will make 
more direct appeal than does the printed page. 
There is practically no young person in our cities 
who is not avid either to see or take part ina 
**show.’’? Where then are to be found the dramas 
adapted to his especial needs? Certainly not in 
the houses of highly-colored melodrama, the five 
vent “‘gem’’ theaters, or the whirring, blurring, 
vision-dimming slides of the moving picture 
show. It is to the public school and the social 
settlement that children are to turn for their plays, 
if they are to turn at all, and it is the public 
school and the social settlement of today that are 
moulding the taste of the theater-goers of to- 
morrow. In them alone can the child find that 
wise discrimination that chooses between the false 
and the true; by them alone can his groping in- 
stincts be guided aright. 

So great has this need become that in New York 
City «group of young people, incorporated under 
the name of ‘The Educational Players, work co- 
operatively with the grade schools, giving on cer- 
tain days such plays as are easy of production, 
and yet contain a distinct educational value, the 
choice ranging from scenes from Shakespeare’s 
**Midsummer Night’s Dream” to Frances Hodg- 
son Burnet’s**The Little Princess.’’ ‘These dramas 
are given either in the schools or some adjoining 
hall. They are played practically without 
seenery, a la Ben Greet, and the costumes are of 
the simplest, most of them being fashioned by the 
players themselves. The appeal is to the imagina- 
tion entirely, and under the able leadership of 
their director Emma Sheridan Fry, these young 
Educational Players are coming to hold a distinct 
place in the school life of the city, as several 
demonstration programes given under the aus- 
pices of the Teachers’ College amply testified. 

It is so easy to thoroughly equip a schoolroom 
stage that one wonders why a school should not own 
its own simple scenery and costumes just as it owns 
its maps and books. A dark green curtain, and 

‘rhaps a strip of floor covering, a furest scene, a 
lon made of fastening together two small barrels 
and covering them with green and brown burlap 
to represent bark and moss, or fastening to them 
real bark and that gray moss, which might well 
be termed ‘‘everlasting.’’ 'These stage properties 
can be used again and again. And the boy who 
went to the fields (or out-lying suburb) for the 
moss and bark—does he not know something of 
nature’s secrets that he had not known before? 
And did not the eager quest bring him hours of 
entire happiness? A scarlet cheesecloth cloak, a 
crown of golden paper, a witch’s wig made from 
the frayed onde of rope—what pleasure some girl 
has had in the fashioning of these. Imagination 
was stimulated; invention was aroused. A spin- 


ning wheel made of a wagon wheel fastened to a 
wooden frame and a distaff added—what boy 
would not joyfully set his wits to work on that? 
Or a hearth made of drygoods boxes painted to 
represent brick, and in which is cunningly hidden 
#red lantern behind black coals, that gives all the 
effect of a fire? Who can resist trying to make 


things as real as possible! What boy will not 
turn his hand to making a powder horn? What 
gin will not be interested in fashioning a hearth- 
room of tree-branches firmly bound together. 
The merest touch a Puritan kerchief here, a three- 
cornered hat there, and instantly the everyday 
vanishes and the world of fancy comes for a brief 
moment to take the place of the world of reality. 
The past steps back through the portals of time 
and becomes a vital, gripping thing. Tableaux, 
play, or costume recitation— it needs but the 
slightest touch of the enchanter’s wand to make a 
dry lesson absorbing, a hard task, a delight. Some 
eighth grade young people who were recently 
studying English history arranged for themselves 
in their schoolroom some tableaux wherein white 
sheets, scarlet portierres, and furs (such as neck 
pieces, etc.) were their means of costume. Really 
interesting pictures of the early Britons were the 
result—all thought out by the young people them- 
selves. A handsome girl in white robes and 
scarlet mantle (aforesaid portierres), a helmet and 
shield of cardboard covered with silver paper, 
osed as Boadecea. Rowena, in white, presents 
the goblet to the young barbarian, garbed in furs 
and scarlet. King Richard and the troubadour 
was another Kepidia tableau, the troubadour with 
mandolin and peaked cap (suggestive of Villon) 
posed outside the prison bars. Down through the 
ages the tableaux came. Waterloo had its rep- 
resentatives: Napoleon gloomed in his tent, cocked 
hat, white waistcoat, and familiar great coat. 
Wellington was seen in his quarters, The young 
people had chosen their own costumes, and ar- 
ranged their own details, all the time uncon- 
sciously absorbing history without an effort. 

Nor is the inspiring value of costume and stirred 
fancy relegated to the higher grades. There are 
many ways in which the primary grades can join 
the renaissance of action and self-expression. For 
very young children the acting of Cinderella never 
outgrows itscharm: and for recitations in costume 
there are endless avenues of delight. 

Stevenson’s **Child’s Garden”’’ can be done in 
costume with most of the well-loved poems —the 
shadows,—the child playing Indian, and even a 
reciting of those verses of haunting melody, 
**Nothing but lamps the whole street through, and 
never a child awake but you!*’—that is found in 
his collection of poems for grown-ups. The child 
»0ems of Josephine Preston Peabody’s ‘*Singing 
Lives,” ‘The Book of the Little Past, ’’etc., etc, 
spoken by children in costumes of the fifties are 
irresistible. To catch the spirit of them for the 
children taking part the teacher should first read 
‘‘My Mother’s Hair’? in the volume entitled 
**Singing Leaves.”’ ‘‘And I lie here all still and 
cool; Oh, isn’t morning beautiful!’’ 

With the exception of Louise Alcott there are 
few writers who have devoted themselves wholly 
to the field of young people's literature. And, 
on the other hand, there are few (counting even 
the great novelists) who have not at one time or 
another written a book for children. Perhaps, 
after that one time, their pn were never again 

iven to the picturing of ‘the morning glow of 
things.” It was as if these single volumes con- 
tained the essence of their youth. One can readily 
see that in such cases one volume was enough. 
After that they *‘put away childish things.”’ The 
deeper passions of life called to them, the bigger 
drama of human needs was theirs, Yet it is these 
single volumes of childhood that hold some of the 
rarest essences. With pale sea-green tarletan and 
shells saved from summer beaches, a fascinating 
little drama can be picked up from ‘*Water 
Babies,’’ that volume that never grows old, 
wherein Charles Kingsley put the whimsical fancies 
of his own youth. it needs but the slightest skill 
to put together some charming scenes. 

For the second, third, and fourth grades costume 
recitations of the seasons are perhaps the easiest 





tomanage. Winter, summer, spring, autumn— 
each season has its own poem, and the garb of 
those reciting them suggests itself easily, whether 
one is a nature lover or not. Children are quick 
to make response to flowing rhythms, and the color 
of the changing year is something to which they 
can unweariedly turn. In connection with these 
recitations some of our contemporary poets have 
as great a stir to give as those who have become 
classics. Bliss Carman’s Autumn songs from 
“Songs of Vagabondia”’ recited in a scarlet cheese- 
cloth robe with a crown of yellow leaves, bring a 
breath of the gorgeous spirit of fall into the 
schoolroom. One would sugyest, ‘*Now the Joys 
of the road be chiefly these; A crimson touch on 
the hardwood trees,’’ etc., ‘* And the scarlet of the 
maples can shake me like the cry of bugles going 
by!’ Stirring refrains that seem part of blue 
and glittering mornings. 

Likewise popular are tableaux representing the 
days of the Pilgrims.—the Indians, trappers, or 
Puritans and woodsmen, easily costumed by the 
boys; the kerchiefs and caps and demure mien 
easily reproduced by the girls. Copies of famous 
pictures, or direct representation of historic 
scenes: *‘Waiting for News of the Mayflower,” 
**The First Thanksgiving,’’ etc., etc. Scenes from 
**Evangeline,’’ with the beautiful lines spoken as 
prologues. Evangeline as the happy Acadian 
maiden, Evangeline as the nun, etc., etc. Also 
Christina Rossetti’s *‘Pageant of the Months,”’ 
William Morris’ ** Pageant ot Trees,’’ with the 
pine in dark green, the olive with a wreath of 
olive, etc., ete. 

In Austin Dobson’s poems, in a section sub- 
titled ** Vignettes,’’ can be found very short, del- 
icate and exquisite little pieces in dramatic form 
that for their beauty and poetic grace should have 
found their way to the schoolroom stage long ago. 
For the seventh or eighth grade boys taking part 
in them, their everyday suits, to which are added 
wrist ruffles, powdered hair and buckles on shoes. 


are all that are needed; for the girls one summer ~ 


dress looped in colonial fashion over a beruffled 
arora **Ninon and Ninette,”’ *‘Good Night, 

abette,’’ etc., are enchanting bits not at all 
above the sympathetic appreciation of the average 
young person. 

With so wide a range of subjects, with such 

lastic material with which to work, it seems as 
if the schoolroom stage will be emerging more 
and more into a vilal ate: that shall bring young 
people into touch with poetry, history and ideal- 
ism, till the schoolroom drama indeed become a 
force for education and citizenship. 





‘**Teaching”’ and ‘“Talking”’ 


The young teacher should learn early that 
teaching and talking are quite different. Almost 
any recitation in which the teacher talks half the 
time isa failure. It seems that the teacher thinks 
the pouring out of knowledge is the main thing. 
1 heard a recitation in fractions once in which 
the teacher went to the board, took the crayon 
from each child that failed, and did the work 
herself, with a continuous string of questions 
which the child was supposed to answer in mono- 
syllables, but half of which he did not answer at 
all, This teacher had talked the class into such 
condition that they did not care whether their 
work was goud or bad. The school should train 
for accuracy. The work of most pupils should 
be done right the first time. The habit of being 
wrong half the time in arithmetic and spelling is 
bad. The teacher should know the difference 
between teaching and talking.—Erchange - 





Of all things that a teacher should know how 
to do, the nee Te geal is‘to be able to tell a 
story—G, Slanley Hall. 
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‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Magic Eye—The Story of a Babylonian Gem-Cutter 


the doorway of the little, yellow-brick 
cottage which served him alike as home and 


A RTAPHERNES, the gem-cutter, stood at 


- shop, looking idly out at the group of boys play- 


ing at ball-and-ring in the shadow of the mulberry 
trees across the way. The slanting rays of the late 


‘afternoon sun lay mercilessly hot in the open 


spaces of the city, and the slight breeze that usu- 
ally made this part of the day endurable had died 
away toa breathlesscalm. From the great Temple 
of Belus on the east, to the massive Western Gate, 
near which the shop stood, the great city seemed 
asleep, or hiding from the heat. 

‘It is afar too hot to venture out,’’ said Arta- 
phernes grumblingly. ‘But little do the great 
folk careforthat. ‘Bring the gem before sunset,’ 
said the lady Ulmis, and before sunset it must be, 
I suppose, if I drop to the pavement while I carry 
it. ell, there is yet an hour tospare. Perhaps 
the good god Vul will send a breath of air.”’ 

He turned to go back into the shop, but turned 
again, evidently having been attracted by the 
laughing voices of the boys. 

**I will send Parmys,’’ he said to himself. 
‘“*He will like the walk, and I can trust him 
with the jewel. Ho, Mero! Ladon! Is my lad 
Parmys with thee? I see him not.” 

**I am here, grandfather,’* cried a clear young 
voice, and a slender, handsome lad of fourteen 
came running across the street. 

**I wonder if I could send thee to do an errand 
for me,”’ said the old man, laying his hand kindly 
on the boy’s shoulder. 

**Why, surely,’’ said Parmys, looking up at him 
in surprise. ‘"Do | not always do thy errands 
well ?” 

‘*Thou hast never done such a one as this. It 
is very important. I suppose I should not give 
it over toa lad like thee. But thou art trust- 
worthy, and it is not far. Well, come in, and we 
will see.”” 

They went into the greatful shadow of the little 
shop, the old man slipping off his checkered, 
wooden soled shoes, in order to let his feet rest on 
the cool bricks of the flour. He was a tall, spare 
old man, whose wiry body and thin, eager face, 
lighted by a pair of piercing black eyes, pro- 
claimed him, though only an artisan, of the true 
Babylonian blood, untainted by the more sturdy 
Assyrian strain to which even the great King 
Nebuchadnezzar must plead guilty. It was, in 
fact, his proudest boast that his fathers were of 
one of the oldest Chaldean houses, and, with this 
proud inheritance, had left him heir to the deli- 
cate craft of gem-cutting, the followers of which 
stood next, if not among, the aristocrats of the 
haughty city of Babylon. 

He was dressed in the usual garb of the Baby- 
lonian middle class, which consisted of a long 
white linen robe, with an over-tunic of brown 
woolen, fastened at the throat with a silver buck- 
le. On account of the heat, this was unclasped, 
and thrown back on his shoulders. The linen 
under-robe, too, had fallen open at the throat, 
revealing a slender gold chain, from which swung 
an object carefully covered by a little bag of 
yellow silk. 

Picking up a small, bronze box from his work- 
bench, the gem-cutter opened it, disclosing a slen- 
der gold bracelet, in which was*set a large carne- 
lian, covered with finely carved tracery. This 
was the jewel upon which he had been working. 

‘It is a pretty trinket,’’ he mused, holding it 
critically to the light. ‘The lady Ulmis would 
never have found so good workmanship, not even 
in Nineveh. There are fine jewel-workers at 
Nineveh, but only Artaphernes of Babylon hath 
the Magic Eye.”’ 

Parmys watched him curiouly as he absently 


- fingered the jewel, finally replacing it in its case. 


“Whence got you the Magic Eye, grandfather, 
and how’can it help you in making pictures on 
the gems ?”’ he asked. 


little yellow silk bag at his throat. 


By Katherine Atherton Grimes 


Artaphernes looked at him sharply. 

‘**Why should I tell thee my secrets ?”’ he asked. 
**But after all, why should I not?’’ he added, 
after a moment’s thought. ‘‘Thou art my only 


‘heir, and must learn to take my place sometime. 


See, then,’’ 

He slowly untied the cord that confined the 
From it he 
took a beauifully clear rock-crystal lens, mounted 
in a slender rim of gold. ‘Taking the bracelet in 
one hand, he held the lens over the carved gem, 
and. bade Parmys look through it. 

**How much larger it-is,’’ exclaimed Parmys in 
astonishment. *‘* And the carving looks like a pic- 
ture on the wall, it is so clear. It is indeed a 
‘Magic Eye.’ Where got you it, grandfather ?”’ 

** Another time—I will tell you another time,”’ 
said Artaphernes, putting the lens hastily back 
into its silken wrapper. *‘Get ready now to carry 
the trinket to the lady Ulmis.”’ 

Parmys ran to obey the old man’s bidding. He 
came back shortly, dressed in his best, a white 
linen tunic falling to his knees, bordered with 
purple, and held about the waist by a broad sash 
of the same color. Below the knees, his round, 
brown limbs were bare, but he had sandals on his 
feet, their gracefully crosssed straps reaching well 
above hisankles. His thick, black curis tumbled 
about his forehead from under a cap of scarlet silk. 

His grandfather looked at him with critical 
approval. 

** Re sure to.mind thy. manners before the great 
folks,’’ he said. ‘‘Ask for the lady Ulmis, and 
give the gem to no other. Now haste thee, for 
it is near sunset.”’ 

Parmys took the box, and placed it securely in 
a fold of his sash. At the doorway he hesitated, 
looking back with a wheedling smile. 

“If I do the errand well, wilt thou tell me the 
story of the Magic Eye?’’ he asked. 

**Perhaps—we will see. Now go, and return 
quickly.”’ 

Parmys ran lightly up the long, brick-paved 
street, now cooling in the lengthening shadows. 
Stopping before a gateway in a high wall, he 
struck smartly on a small gong that hung beside 
it. A tall slave, with a golden circlet upon his 
arm bearing the name of his master, opened the 
massive gate, and bade the lad to enter. 

“I bring the lady Ulmis’ gem,’’ explained 
Parmys, half in awe of the bearded, kindly-faced 
servant. 

‘*I am directed to watch for thee,’ 
the latter. “‘No, not for thee, either. 
thought an old man would come.”’ 

‘“My grandfather,’ said Parmys, 
‘*I come in his stead.”’ 

“Follow me, then,”’ said the slave, leading the 
way up a long flight of carved stone steps. At 
the top he opened a great bronze door, and led 
the way through a long, cool passage, and out 
into the court of the establishment. Here they 
entered the most wonderful garden Parmys had 
ever seen. At first the sheer beauty of the scene 
held him motionless, and almost breathless. In 
the cool, grateful shadows of the shrubbery and 
trees, fountains splashed musically into “white 
marble basins. Flowers of every color and per- 
fume bordered, and even rested upon, a tiny lake 
in the center of the garden. The smell of rare, 
spicy plants was sweet and pungent in the air, and 
a bright-colored bird or two could be seen flitting 
in and out of the branches, At the edge of the 
lake was a small, grotio-like summer-house, half 
hidden in a picturesque tangle of vines and moss. 

The slave, smiling at the boy’s enchantment, 
stopped, to let him gaze about him. As he stood 
looking, a maid, also wearing the gold armlet that 
proclaimed her servitude, came out of the grotto 
toward them. 

““Why standest thou idling here, Kasir?’’ she 
asked, sharply. ‘*Did not my lady bid the watch 
for the gem-cutter ?”’ 


, 


returned 
My lady 


nodding. 


‘**Be not so impatient, ‘T'alitha,’’ said Kasir 
quietly. ‘‘Her gem iscome. This lad bringeth 
Mey 

Talitha looked at Parmys in surprise. 

“It is a weighty errand for a lad like thee,”’ 
she said, with a little sniff of contempt. ‘**But 
give me the box, for my lord Nabo-Hadan has 
come, and with him is a stranger lord, his guest 
—an Egyptian, by my guess. My lady hath 
been telling them of the surpassing skill of our 
Babylonian Artaphernes, and they wait to see his 
workmanship.” 

She held out her hand for the bronze box, which 
Parniys had drawn from his sash, but was with- 
holding a little doubtfully. 

*“My grandfather bade me give it only to the 
lady herself,’ he said. 

‘Talitha stamped her foot angrily. 

**Give it to me this instant, and be gone,’ 
commanded. 

They had been slowly approaching the grotto 
while talking, and now found themselves near the 
door. Tulitha’s raised voice had evidently at 
tracted the attention of those inside, for a sweet 
voice called out imperiously : 

**Let the lad bring the gem himself.” 

Parmys entered, and, dropping on one knee, 
presented the box to the lady. She opened it, and 
took out the bracelet, exclaiming with delight at 
the beautiful tracery upon the jewel. 

“Saw you ever anything su lovely ?”’ she cried, 
turning to her husband, who, with his friend, was 
lounging on a couch spread with handsome 
tapesty. 

Nabu-Hadan took the bracelet. 

“Tam no judge of such things,’ he said, look- 
ing at it closely, “‘but to me it seems admirably 
done. It probably is, for our Artaphernes is 
called the first gem-cutter of Babylon, which 
means,’’ he added, with pardonable pride in the 
splendid city, **the first in the world.”’ 

The visitor took the gem from Nabu-Hadan, 
and carried it to the light. After a moment's 
minute study, he started with a cry of astonish 
ment, 

‘The sacred symbol of Hathor,’’ he exclaimed. 
“Surely no Babylonian would use that design. 
Whence comes this gem-cutter—from Egypt ?”’ 

** Artaphernes is of one of the oldest Babylonian 
families,’’? said Nabu-Hadan in surprise. **His 
ancestors were Chaldeans, and have lived in Baby- 
lon almost since its foundation. "’ 

**But his art—where learned he that?’ per 
sisted the stranger, whom Nabu-Hadan addressed 
as Elbazis. *‘'There is but one place in the world 
where such work is so perfectly done- my own 
city of Memphis. And even there it is half for 
gotten. There is a story of a wonderful magic 
stone that was lost—”’ 

“The Magic Ere!’’ exclaimed Parmys, sud- 
denly starting forward. Then, overcome with 
confusion, he paused. 

““Who is this lad?’ asked Elbazis sharply, 
looking keenly at Parmys’ flushed, excited face. 

“The grandson of Artaphernes,’’ said the lady 
Ulmis; “‘and a very good, trusty lad,” she added, 
with a bright smile at Parmys, ‘‘or he would not 
have been sent on so important an errand.” 

Elbazis caught the boy by the shoulder, and 
turned his face to the light. 

‘I should know that face,’’ he said, slowly, 
‘‘or at least | have known another like it. Who 
was thy mother, my lad?—No, wait. Would it 
be possible to send for this gem-cutter ?”’ he added, 
turning to Nabu-Hadan, with a puzzled, anxious 
look on his face. **There are evidently things 
here that. I would give much to learn.”’ 

Kasir was called, and at once dispatched to the 
little shop to bring Artaphernes. He soon re- 
turned with the old man, looking dazed and 
bewildered. 

**Be not troubled,’ said Nabu-Hadan kindly, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The least and last of things 
That soar on quivering wings 
Or crowd among the grass-blades out of sight, 
Ilave just as clear a riglhit 
To their appointed portion of delight 
As queens or kings. 
HOW ‘‘RAGS"’ HELPED 
‘*Rags’’ is the name of a little ugly dog. But his 
name was not always ‘‘Rags;’’ jie was called tiiat when 
he wandered to the home of some good, kind people. 


, 


Ile was such a forlorn little object, with coarse, gray 
hair, a stub tail and crooked little legs, that ‘‘Rags’’ 
seemed to be the only thing to call him. His only 
redeeming features were his eyes, big and brown, that 
looked right into yours and seemed to say, ‘‘I am such 
a lonesome, tired dog, won’t you love me just a little; 
I will try so hard to please you.”’ 

And it was his appealing eyes that won for him his 
good home. 

Now living in this same home to which Rags came 
was avery lovely young girl, a girl that everybody 
loved for she was usually kind and thoughtful of 
every one. 

But Edith, for that was her name, did not like 
In her own home, far, far away, she had a 
beautiful collie, called Bruce, that was her companion 


Rags. 


everywhere she went. 

Rags was such a little, homely dog, that she did 
not like to have him with her; she did not think he 
was any company, nor would he be any protection. 

One day Edith walked down to the river and thought 
she would take a boat ride. When she reached the 
boat-landing, she turned around, and there was that 
ugly little Rags that had followed her. 

‘*Rags, go back to the house ;’’ she commanded. ‘‘I 
will not have you following me.”’ 

Rays slunk away out of sight. 

‘OQ, if he were only like Bruce, how glad I would 
be to have him with me,’’ thought Edith. 

She loosened the boat from the pier and sprang in. 

Edith knew how to row, for at her own home there 
was a beautiful Jake, where she spent many happy hours ; 
but she had never rowed on a river, and so gave no 
thought to the added element of the current. 

As she turned her boat, Rags appeared running along 
the edge of the wharf; he gave a leap which brought 
She was much annoyed, 
but did not want to go back to shore, and she was really 
too kind-hearted 
though he could easily have found his way out. 


him down along beside her. 
a girl to throw him overboard, al- 


It was a beautiful morning, with a clear, blue sky, 
and eno zh breeze to be delightful, just the kind of a 
day for a boat ride. 

Edith gitded down the stream, under the bridge and 
through the narrow space between the great willows 
that leaned far out on either side. 

Presently she decided to go back, and for the first 
time realized the force of the current. Then, although 
she seemed to be putting forth every effort, the boat 
seemed to be standing still. By great exertion she 
forced the boat up stream into the narrow place be- 
tween the willows. Here she couid not use the oars, 
and found herself slipping down the stream again. 
Before she could get control of the boat, it had swung 
around end for end. To add to her discomfort Rags 
began to bark, just as though he knew that everything 
was not as it should be. 

Again and again Edith righted the boat and forced 
it between the willows, only to have the current turn 
her around, At last, when she was nearly exhausted, 
she stopped trying to row, and the boat whirled even 
farther, so that the bow lodged against a sunken log 
and she was helpless, 

Rags gave one bark of distress as he saw Edith sink 
down into the bottom of the boat, a very much fright- 
ened girl, then he sprang overboard and leaped to 
shore. 

Up the bank he raced and off to the house, where he 
ran about barking until some one followed him to see 
what was the trouble. 

The waves rocked the boat uneasily, and Edith grew 
fafnt and thea lost consciousness, 

The next thing she knew, faces were bending over 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Our Animal Friends 


By Marie B. McKinney 


her and voices were anxiously asking questions. 
Presently someone said, ‘‘ There she is all right now.’’ 
She looked up and about the first thing she saw was 
Rags capering about for joy. 

‘*Rags is all right,’’? someone remarked. 

Edith put out her hand. The dog ran to her and 
licked her open palm. 

‘Yes,’ said Edith rather feebly,‘‘ Rags is all right.’’ 


A FABLE 
Once upon a time there was a man who lived alone upon 
a plantation where he might have raised good crops if 
it had not been for the myriads of insects which de- 
stroyed his fruit and grain. One day, when he was 
looking in despair at his ruined fields, a bird and a 
toad said to him :— 

‘*Let us come and bring our friends to live with you 
and we will save your harvest. ”’ 

So the man said, ‘‘Come.’’ 

For a long time all went well. More birds came 
and sang in the tree-tops. Tiny toads hopped about 
the fields in the refreshing summer showers. But the 
man forgot how his friends had saved him, and he 
grew careless of their comfort. He allowed gunners 
to shoot the birds for their beautiful feathers, and the 
toads could find no place where it was safe for them 
to stay. Then the birds and toads said, ‘‘We will go 
away and leave you because you have been unkind to 
us. Others may come to take our places. If you drive 
them away as you have driven us away, you will die. 
Listen, before it is too late.’’ 

But the man laughed to think that his iife could 
depend upon such insignificant creatures, and he paid 
no heed to their words. The years went on and the 
fields lay bare and desolate under the summer sun. In 
the deserted cabin was no sound or sign of life. Every- 
where were ruin and decay. But not far away were 
homes of comfort and peace. In the teeming orchards 
were singing birds that built low in the sheltering 
In the fields the sound of scythe and rake 
brought no terror to the toads, safely housed under 
boards and stones. A starving man came one day to 
the village to beg for bread. 

‘*Why is it that you are so poor?’’ asked the village- 
folk. 

‘*Because I drove my friends away and would not 
listen to them,’' said the beggar. ‘‘Now I have come 
to begin my life again with them and with you.’’— 
Humane Leaflets. 


branches. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS 


Three little kittens, so downy and soft, 
Were cuddled up by the fire, 

And two little children were sleeping aloft, 
As cosy as heart could desire; 

Dreaming of something ever so nice, 

Dolls and sugar-plums, rats and mice. 


The night wore on, and the mistress said, 
‘‘I’m sleepy, I must confess, 

And as kitties and babies are safe in bed, 
I'll go to bed, too, I guess.”’ 

She went upstairs, just a story higher, 

While the kittens slept by the kitchen fire. 


‘*What noise can that be?’’ the mistress said. 
‘“*“Meow! meow!"’ ‘‘I’m afraid 

A poor little kitty-cat’s fallen out of bed! 
The nice little nest I made!’’ 

‘*Meow! meow!"’ ‘‘Dear me! dear me! 

I wonder what can the matter be?’’ 


The mistress paused on an upper stair. 
For what did she see below? 

But three little kittens, with frightened air, 
Standing up in a row! 

With six little paws on the step above, 

And no mother cat to caress or love! 


Through the kitchen door came a cloud of smoke! 
The mistress, in great alarm, 

To a sense of danger straightway awoke ; 
Her babies might come to harm. 

On the kitchen hearth, to her great amaze, 

Was a basket of shavings beginning to blaze. 


The three little kittens were hugged and kissed, 
And promised many a mouse ; 
While their names were put upon honor’s list, 
For hadn’t they saved a house? 
And two little children were gathered tight 
To a mother’s heart ere she slept that night. 
—Home and School Visitor. 
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BEGGED HIS HORSE’S PARDON 


In his early boyhood Count Tolstoi learned to be 
kind to animais. He tells in a story written for chil- 
dren how he and his brotiers used to ride the old 
family horse, Raven, and sometimes beat him when 
he was too tired to go farther. On one such occasion 
an old servant thus reproved him in words which he 
never forgot: 

‘*Oh, master, you have no pity! Why do you beat 
him? He is twenty years old and is tired out; he can 
hardly breathe. Why, for a horse, he is as old as 
Timofeyitch’’—a very old peasant living on the place. 
‘*You migiit as well get on Timofeyiteh’s back and 
drive him beyond his strength like that, with a switch, 
Would you feel no pity for him?’’ 

‘*I thought of Timofeyitch,’’ said Tolstoi, ‘‘and 
harkened to the ‘man. I got off the horse’s back, and 
when I noticed how his steaming sides were working, 
and how heavily he breathed through his nostrils, 
swishing his thin tail, I understood how hard it was 
for him. Till then I had thought he was as appy as 
I was myself. And I telt so sorry for Raven that I 
began to kiss his sweaty neck and to beg his pardon 
for having beaten him. 

‘Since then I have grown up, but I always have 
pity, on horses, and always remember Raven and 
Timofeyitch when I see horses ill-treated.’’ 

‘*Blessed are the merciful.’’ 
— Dumb Animals. 


QUEER BRUSHES AND COMBS 

How animals make their toilets and keep themselves 
neat and tidy is an interesting study. Most of them 
are by nature cleanly and each has its own peculiar 
way of keeping so. 

The cat carries her clothes-brush in her mouth, for 
with her rough tongue she cleanses ler glossy coat as 
a boy brushes off his clothes. She licks one of her 
front paws and rubs it over her face, and she is ready 
for her breakfast. 


Foxes, dogs, and wolves do not use their mouths 
when they need to wash and brush, but scratch them- 
selves vigorously with their hind paws, and are as 
fresh as ever. 


The cow, with her long, rough tongue, combs her 
coat of hair until it is clean and curly. The horse, 
more than any other animal, depends on his owner to 
keep his coat in proper condition, but often he will 
roll on the green grass or rub himself down against a 
tree or fence. 

Field mice comb their hair with their hind legs, 
and the fur-seal in a similar manner spends as much 
time as a woman in making herself look smart. 

Although the elephant appears to be thick-skinned 
and callous, he takes great care of his skin. He often 
gives himself a shower bath by drawing water into his 
jong trunk and blowing it on the different parts of his 
body. After the bath he sometimes rolls himself in a 
toilet preparation of dust to keep off the flies. —Dumé 
Animals. 


EFFECT OF CRUELTY 


The effect of the barbarous treatment of inferior 
creatures on the minds of those who practise it is still 
more deplorable than its effects upon the animals 
themselves. The man who kicks dumb brutes, kicks 
brutality into his own heart. He who can see the 
wistful imploring eyes of half starved creatures with- 
out making earnest efforts to relieve them, is on the 
road to lose his manhood, if he has not already lost it. 
And the boy who delights in torturing frogs or insects, 
or robbing birds’ nests, or dogging cattle and hogs 
wantonly and cruelly, can awaken no hope of *an 
honorable after life.—Z. Hathaway. 


‘* Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere 
Who without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast.’’ 
—Long fellow. 
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Benjamin Franklin’s Youth 


(Benjamin Franklin: Born January 17, 
1706, Died April 17, 1790) 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


NOTE ON THE SCHOOLROOM PRODUCTION 

Both teacher and students should ac- 
quaint themselves (if they have not al- 
ready done so) with the Autobiograpliy 
of Benjamin Franklin, and a good edition 
of his letters. Poor Richard’s Alimanac 
can be studied to advantage. Have those 
interested in the play learn some of its 
wise maxims. It should be explained to 
the students that in the eigliteenth cen- 
tury crystal gazers took the place of 
fortune tellers, or witches, and people of 
both high >nd low degree consulted 
them. A np. uber of crystal gazers were 
said to live on Beacon Hill, and some of 
them were grite famous. Some of the 
citizens of ooston town looked on them 
with high esteem, others askance. The 
Franklin family were always open to 
discussions of the supernatural and the 
philosophic, and there are many allusions 
to the fact that young Benjamin Frank- 
lin once had predicted for him the 
glamor of his future greatness. Other 
books to be read in connection with the 
play are: ‘‘Our Great Benefactors,’’ by 
Samuel Adams Drake. Sparks’ *‘ Life of 
Benjamin Franklin.'’ Hale’s‘‘ Franklin 
at the Court of France.’’ ‘‘Records of 
Witchcraft in New England.’”’ ‘‘ Kight- 
eenth Century Fortune Tellers and Crystal 
Gazers.’’ ‘‘ Life of Benjamin Franklin,’’ 
by Sydney George Fletcher. 

For the setting of the scene there should 
be as wide floor space as possible. In the 
background hang green curtains. Green 
curtains should also be hung at right and 
left sides. Some pine trees left over from 
some previous celebration can be utilized 
to give an outdoor effect. 

For the costumes, cheesecloth overskirts 
for the minuet dancers, or overskirts of 
flowered crepe paper. Paper cambric in 
pretty colors can also be used effectively. 
The music can be played on a piano 
stationed near the space where the play 1s 
for the dream music ‘' Hearts and 


given; 
lowe ts”? would be dream-like and eftec- 
tive, and the minuet may be either Mo- 


zart's, or the famous minuet from Don 
Juan. 

If the play is too elaborate for some 
schools, it can be used as a reading lesson 
instead, the students taking in turn the 
different parts, and enunciating as clearly 
and fluently as possible. It will give 
them an idea of both Franklin the Jad, 
and Franklin the man; and if his own 
words are spoken with true zest and dra- 





matic fire, they should linger in the mem- 
ories of the young people who have read l 
them as the verbal verities of one of our 
greatest heroes. The outdoor setting of 
the play should be read for the atmos- | 
phere it gives. What was Boston Common | 
like in the early days? What great events 
transpired there, or near there? Books | 
of costumes should be studied—particu- 
larly the interesting ones of Alice Morse 
Karle, with their splendidly graphic illus- 
trations. Pictures of Versailles, of Marie 
Antoinette, and ot the Trianon can easily 
be procured either in the way of Perry 
prints, or foreign post cards, Old prints | 
of Philadelphia and Boston will help the | 
young people to make the scene very real. | 
They should also be made to realize that | 
the words in the play are the real words 
of Franklin. 
SCENE I 
CAST 

Young Benjamin Franklin, 

An Old Woman. 

The scene represented is Boston Com- 
mon on a summer afternoon, 1720. The 
Common is an open grassy space, wide to 
the sun and sky. The young Benjamin 
Franklin comes slowly infromright. He 
wears knee breeches, a loose white shirt, 
silver buckles on his square-toed shoes, 





and a three-cornered hat on his head, He 























is reading from a book which he holds in 
his right hand, while on his left arm 
hangs a basket of tallow cazdles. Slung 
across his left shoulder is a kite, its string 
trailing. He walksslowly, pausing every 
now and then to turna page. The Old 
Woman, wonderfully keen-eyed and light 
of foot, isclad in a green quilted petti- 
coat, with a green bodice, a touch of 
white at neck, and a green double cape. 
A white cap is perched on her snow-white 
head. She also carries a small market 
basket and a gold headed cane. Her 
stockings are scarlet ; her low black shoes 
have gold buckles. She is arrestingly 
picturesque as she comes quickly along 
from right. 
book that she soon catches up,with him, 


passes him, looks back, and sees that he | 


Franklin is so deep in his | 
| mea shilling’s worth of candles, and tell 





| does not perceive her, Then she stands 
| still, and lets him pass her, still staring 
at him. Then comes briskly up behind 
him and taps him on the arm with her 
cane. 

The Old Woman—Fare not so fast, 
young sir. If your book makes you so 
blind to customers, ’tis not many candles 
you'll be selling. 

Franklin (at first startled, then looking 
up quite calmly)—And if I do not mind 
my books ’tis naught but candles I’ll be 
selling all my life. 

The Old Woman—Well-spoken, tallow 


chandler’s son! Whatever your calling, 
I see your wits are not made of wax. Give 





me what good your toil is like to bring you 


Ten Little Birds. 
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Morions.—Arms at the sides, hands raised. with fingers turned in. At one, raise thumb of right hand, 
two, thumb of left hand, three, first finger of rignt hand, etc., until all fingers are raised, then lift arms 


like birds flying, “up eo high, and then they came down again,” 











Franklin (putting down book, kite, anc 
basket, and selecting candles}—I have 
ambition to become a prinier. 

The Old Woman (paying him and put- 
ting candles in her basket) —So! 

Franklin—And if Ido not apply my- 
self, how am I like to learn? There are 
no gains without pains, and Heaven gives 
all things to Industry. 


The Old Woman (holding up her 
hands) —To hear him! {chuckling to her- 
self) Keepon! Keepon! You’ll ne’er 
be sorry for it! Aha! Master Franklin, 
’twill take no gazing in the crystal to see 
that the future of a wise and industrious 
lad is made of gold! What's that you're 
ee as carefully as if ’twere your 

book ? 

Franklin (dropping book and basket 
and kite) —My kite. Today was a _ half- 
holiday, and I’ve been flying it on Beacon 
Hill, till the wind hath made me sleepy. 


The Old Woman (keenly)—You’ve 
fastened a little key to it. 

Franklin (in a burst of candor) —Some- 
times I think I’il fly it in a thunder- 
storm, and gather up the lightning! 

The Old Woman (tapping the ground 
vigorous] y with her cane) —Those are bold 
words, Master Benjamin Franklin. Are 
you not feared to speak them? (looks 
half-fearfully over her left shoulder) 
Folk might think you were in league 
with—with strange powers. (There 
should be a touch of the eighteenth cen- 
tury beldame in her as she speaks these 
words. ) 

Franklin (curiously) —How is it that 
you know ny name, and yet I do not re- 
member you? 

The Old Woman (mysteriously) —Per- 
haps there are too many soothsayers pass- 
ing, or perhaps you have not looked well 
about you. Aha! Aha! (nodding and 
blinking) There are many things folk 
do not see. 

Franklin (shrewdly and_ bluntly) — 
That’s true. My father says that ail the 
witches were not hanged on Salem Hill! 

The Old Woman (finger up-raised) — 
S—sh! Never that word—never that 
word, Master Franklin! Come, I’m ter 
crossing tlie Common, and for your good 
will, and because you are a wise lad, I'll 
lend you my crystal. 

Franklin (putting book in basket with 
candles, and turning crystal to the ligint) — 
How it shines in the sun! 

The Old Woman (with cane up-raised, 
wand-like, for a moment)—Look in it! 
Look deep in it! ’Twill give you dreams 
—all good, good dreams! Dreams o’ the 
future, Master Franklin. 

(Franklin stands still in background, 
looking at crystal, as the old woman goes 
on her way. Then he yawns, stretches, 
and throws himself at foot of tree.) 

Franklin (musing aloud)—Of all the 
strange old women—! (looks at crystal 
again) A pretty toy, truly! All shin- 
ing—in—the—(falls asleep.) 

The Old Woman (stealing back for a 
momeut out of background, and raising 
her cane as before) --Dream—dream deep ! 
(Tosses over him half of her green cloak- 
cape then exits into background with fin- 
ger on lip and disappears from view. 
There is a pause of some length, during 
which dream music is played, a solt 
swaying rhythm, Thencomes the Dream. 


SCENE II 


CAST 


Dr. Franklin, the statesman. 
Jolin Adams. 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. 
The Duchess of Bourbon. 
Mademoiselle de Pernan. 
Mademoiselle de Tressau. 


Ladies in Waiting attired as Rose Min- 
uet dancers, and as Shepherdesses and 
Milkmaids from the Petit Trianon. 
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Scene, the lawn of Versailles on a sum- 
mer afternoon, 1781. 


Two court chairs have been brouglit in 
by attendants (boys). and placed far at the 
right, middle, before the scene begins. 
These same boys are later the bearers of 
the Duchess of Bourbon’s train. The 
entrances of all taking part in the play 
are made from middle background. 

The dreain music of the previous scene 
having ceased, sprightly march music 
begins. Six girls holding half hoops of 
roses enter in aline. Behind them come 
girls in pink and white colonial costumes. 
Then the Queen with two maids of honor, 
and if possible a train held by pages. 
The procession passes to right. The queen 
seats herself: then stands to receive the 
Duchess, who, after a deep curtsey, stands 
next the queen's chair, with the Made- 
moisellesde Trenan andde Tressau. The 
marclt music ceases as the queen seats 
herseif. The girls with rose-hoops group 
themselves about her in background. 
The other rose and white maidens stand 
at right, etc., etc. There is left a goodly 
space in front of the queen. 

The music strikes up ‘‘ Hail Columbia!’’ 
and Franklin and Adams appear in back- 
ground, Adams following Franklin. The 
Queen rises. All the rest courtesey 
deeply. Benjamin Franklin in black, 
with unpowdered hair. Queen extends 
liand over which he bows. Adams, with 
three-cornered hat on breast, bows just 
behind him. 


Queen—You honor France in honoring 
us by your presence, Dr, Franklin. Mr. 
Adams, I greet you, not only because you 
come from America, but because you are 
the friend of wisdom and sagacity. 


Kranklin (bowing low: ditto Adams) — 
Your Majesty does us too much honor! 


Queen (motioning Franklin to chair 
beside her, while Adams stands by Duch- 
ess of Bourbon)—The honor we do you 
today is to be gay, festive, joyous. We 
have delighted te plan a fete in your 
honor! Behold! Versailles—Trianon ! 
Court ladies! Milkmaids! Shepherdesses! 
But first, the verses— ! 

(According to the custom of eighteenth 
century France in honoring a_ philoso- 
pher, the maids of honor, one at a time, 
face Franklin and the queen, courtesy 
deeply, recite a verse, courtesy again, 
and return to their places.) 


Mile. de Pernan— 

We come to honor, one by one, 
Benjamin Franklin, Freedom’s son, 
Who comes to us from over-sea, 
Champion of light and liberty. 


Mlle. de Tressau— 
Learned, and just, benignant, wise, 
You draw the lightning from the skies; 
Printer and statesman—here we see 
What man through his own wit may be! 

(After this the ‘‘revels’’ begin. A 
pretty little dance, with minuet music, 
wherein the maids of honor,:the three 
or four quaint little milkmaids, the little 
shepherdesses, and the little girls who 
hold small half hoops of roses gaily take 
part. They finally dance off into back- 
ground, and Franklin, the queen, Adams, 
and the Duchess followthem. This dance 
can be very simply arranged, and with 
the slow music will not take up much 
space. With the ending of the dance’ 
dream music begins again, grows fainter, 
Cies. The dreaniing Franklin rubs his 
eyes as he wakes, and with the dream 
music again sounding as faintly as an 
echo, he goes off stage.) 


Book Rights Reserved. 


The Turn of the Year 


The days are brief, and dark, and coid; 
The barren fields are brown and sere ; 

The world is chill, the world is old, 
And speeds the flying year. 


The birds and flowers are gone away, 

Or sleep in mother Earth's warm breast, 
But I amid the storm must stay 

And toil and never rest! 


Hush, heart unquiet and dismayed! 
Soon shall the sun in strength return ; 

Why dost thou mourn, of life afraid? 
Soon the black year will turn. 


The darkest day preludes the light, 
However man its depth bewails ; 
After the longest, loneliest night, 


T. B. W. 
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A Happy New Year. 


T. B, WEAVER. 
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The morning never fails. 


il Ill 

Our feet may have wandered Perhaps tasks were slighted, 
In paths of the wrong; Some duties undone ; 
It time we have squandered Perhaps hopes were blighted, 
And sad were our song ; And honors not won ; 

Yet why think of sadness, Yet why cease on trying 

The night's gone for aye ; Still better to do ; 

Let's look for the gladness Our failures defying, 

That comes with the day. Our courage renew ? 
Chorus— Chorus— 


The crown we are wearing 








Today may seem bright ; 
But if we cease trying ; 
"Twill lose all its light ; 


Today may be hailing 


The hero of right ; 
Tomorrow be railing 


The coward's sad plight. 


Chorus— 
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The Weather Fairies’ Trick 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 


Weather Fairies, representing the Rain, 
Snow, Sunshine and various Winds (any 
number of each). 

People of the street as follows: Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Brown, Mr. Hall, Miss Briggs, 
and Mrs, Greene. 

Messenger of the Weatherman. 


COSTUMES 


The Weather Fairies are dressed as 
follows: Rain—dress, small cap, and 
stockings all of gray, silver slippers; 
Snow—dress, cap, stockings, and slippers 
of white; Sunshine—very thin dress, 
stockings and slippers of yellow or pink ; 
Winds—dress, cap, stockings and slippers 
of red; North Wind, however, may have 
dress and cap trimmed with white. All 
may carry wands if desired. 

Mr. Jones wears heavy overcoat, cap, 
mittens, etc, 

Mr. Brown wears rubber coat and hat. 

Mr. Hall wears straw hat and is with- 
out coat. 

Miss Briggs wears scarf about head and 
is prepared for windy day. 

Mrs. Greene wears cloak 
umbrella. 

Messenger boy wears uniform cap. 


and carries 


STAGE SETTING 

A screen or sma]l curtain sliould be ar- 
ranged near the rear of stage. ‘A large 
easel stands at R. C. with a large weather 
bulletin on it bearing words as described 
later in the dialogue. Various weather 
flags or signals may he displayed on a 
wire or cord near front of stage. A 
thermometer and barometer hang at left. 

The sound of thunder is produced by 
shaking a large sheet of tin. To produce 
the sound of rain take a long, narrow 
box, drive a number of nails in the bot- 
tom, puta few beans in it and allow 
thein to rattle from one end to the other. 
Wind is ptoduced by swinging a large 
tube. If convenient the appearance of 
falling snowflakes may be produced by 
scattering bits of white paper, confetti, 
or cotton. 


(Enter Fairies, tripping, while the above 
sounds are produced behind the scenery.) 

Rain— 

We are the fairies that send the rain 
To the thirsting earth below; 

For everything that lives and grows 
Depends on us, you know. 

If we should cease to send the rain 
All living things would die; 

No water would there be to drink, 
The streams would all run dry. 


Snow— 

We are tlie fairies that send the snow— 
The flakes of purest white, 

And when the children see them fall, 
They dance with rare delight. 

We spread a blanket on the fields 
To keep the rootlets warm, 

To shelter them from winter’s cold 
And from many a chilling storm. 
Winds— 

We are the fairies that send the winds— 
Yes, all the winds that blow, 

From regions of the tropic heat 
And from the realms of strow. 

Sometimes the hurricanes we send 
Like lions strony and wild, 

And sometimes breezes soft and sweet 

And gentle as a child. 


Sunshine— 

We are the fairies that send the rays 
Of sunshine warm and bright, 

And every morn we drive away 
The shadows of the night, 

Sometimes we hide behind the clouds— 
You cannot see us there,— 

But whien tliere’s no one ’round but us, 
The weather’s always fair. 


All— 
Yes, we are the fairies that make all the 
weather, 
Though seldom it is that we all come 
together, 
But whenever we do you may feel fairly 
certain 
We're having a frolic behind our cloud- 
curtain, © 


All Sing (to tune of ‘‘A Little Elbow 
Room’")— 
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We've played a trick on the weatherman 
And on the people, too. 
The weatherman is quite perplexed 
To know just what to do; 
The people don't know what to wear 
No more, we think, would you— 
And oh, ’tis fun to hear them fret, 
But that is nothing new. 


(If desired, the chorus may be plaved 
first as an interlude during which the 
fairies may perform a simple dance, or 
trip about stage. ) 


Chorus— 
But that is nothing new, 
But that is nothing new; 

And oh, ’tis fun to hear them fret, 
But that is nothing new. 


The fishermen must keep near shore 
Until the weather’s fine; 

The washerwomen dare not hang 
Their clothes out on the line; 


The farmer-folks don’t know just when 

To reap their golden grain ; 

And the robins don’t know what to sing— 

Fair weather song or rain. 

(Chorus as before. ) 

(The fairies catch sight of people ap- 
proaching and all scamper behind the 
screen or curtain. ) 

(Knter Mr Jones. ) 


Mr. Jones (testily)—Tlus beats all the 
weather I’ve ever seen or heard tell of. 
It’s as bad as an English fog, some of 
the famous New Enygland weather and a 
West Indian hurricane all jumbled to- 
gether with a pinch of Greenland weather 
thrown in for good measure, First it's 
hot enough to sizzle you, then it's cold 


enough to freeze you. Id rather roast 
than freeze, so I’ve put on my heavy 
overcoat. Hello! Here comes a man 


with a straw hat. 


(Enter Mr. Hall.) 

Mr. Hall—Good morning, neighbor. 
What do you think about the weather? 

Jones—Think about it? I think it’s 
crazy. 

Hall—That’s my opinion precisely, but 
I’m looking for a change soon, though. 


(Enter Mr. Brown.) 

Mr. Brown (who overheard Mr. Hall’s 
remark)—Looking for a change? Why, 
man, we’ve had nothing but changes in 
the last two hours. 

Hall—Yes, I know, but J'm looking 
fer settled weatlher—a hot, dry spell. 

Brown (looking at Hall’s costume)--So 
I perceive. Well, I’m 
rainy spell. 

Jones—And I'm looking for a cold 
snap. 


(Enter Miss Briggs and Mrs. Greene.) 


Miss Brigys—Oh, isn’t it awful—such | 


weather! 

Jones—We've already come to that 
conclusion, ma’am. 

Miss Briggs—Oh, dear, I’m afraid we're 
going to have a hurricane, and I do hate 
windstorms. 

Mrs. Greene—And 
going to have snow. 
of snow in the air 
there's anything I 
through snowbanks. 

Jones—Well, I don’t know who likes 
this kind of weather. (Looks at ther- 
mometer.) Why, even the thermometer 


I'm afraid we're 
I saw a few flakes 
this morning. If 
dislike it’s wading 


looking for a | 


| Room’’ 





is jumping up and down like an acrobat, | 


Hali (looks at barometer)—And the 
barometer is jusi as bad. 
Brown—And the weatherman 
is in just as bad a pickle as we are, 
what the bulletin says (reads) — 


See 


‘*Changeable, with variable winds 
There may be rain, 
There may be snow, 
It may be fair, 
And winds may blow.”’ 

It doesn’t take a very wise man to tell 
that. 

Miss Briggs—I’ve always thought that 
that. weatherman was a fakir. If I 
couldn't do better than that ’'d— 

(A clap of thunder and heavy rain is 
heard outside. The Rain Fairies bow to 
audience and trip lightly from stage un- 
observed by the people at the front.) 

Mrs. Greene—Ob my! Just hear that! 

Brown—Didn’t I say we would have 
rain? i 
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(A violent wind is heard without. 
Wind fairies trip from stage unobserved.) 

Miss Briggs—I was just sure we were 
going to have a big wind. 

(A flurry of snowflakes appear to fall. 
These may be thrown in from side of 
stage. Snow Fairies trip from stage.) 

Mrs. Greene—I must hurry home be- 
fore the snow gets too deep. (Pulls 
skirts about her.) 

Jones—Don’t get excited, ma’am. 
all over now. 

Hall—See! The sun is coming out 
and it is getting warmer. 

Brown (looking at barometer)—Yes, 
the barometer has cleared up, too. 
think after all we are going to have fair 
weather. But here comes the messenger 
from the weather bureau. We will leave 
it to him. 

(Enter messenger who changes card on 
easel, The card should contain the fol- 
lowing word in larye letters: 

“FAIR”? 

Jones—Ah, thank goodness for settled 
weather at last. 

Miss Briggs—Yes, the weatherman has 
done well for once. 

Hall—To the weatherman belongs 
neither praise nor blame for the weather 
conditions, though undoubtedly he gets 
more than his share of both. 

All Sing or Recite— 

The weatherman is full of cares, 

A busy man is he; 
He prophesies the sun and rain 
And winds on land and sea, 
But his is not a pleasant task ,— 
He has our sympathy, 
For some are glad and some get mad 
Whatever it may be. 


(If 
song with following chorus)— 


It’s 


He has our sympathy, 
He has our sympathy, 

For some are glad and some get mad 
Whatever it may be, 


| During the song, the Weather Fairies 
(sunshine) step into view and join in 
singing. | 

(Note—The tune, ‘‘A Little Elbow 
will be found in ‘‘Song Wavelet’’ 
American Book Co., 35 cents. ) 


A New Year Prayer 


Oh, calm and sweet this winter day 
Of pure white earth and stainless sky ; 
Life’s care like cloud-wreaths fade away, 
In God's own hand I seem to lie. 
Good books, dear friends, and scenes so 
fair,— 
Ah, they can make each day a prayer, 
Each night a benedicite. 


I look not into a past that gives 
No cause to linger or repent; 
And day by day my calm soul lives 
A present full of all content. 
The future, a beatitude, 
A Canaan full of endless good 
It seems to Youth’s anointed eyes 


Thou, to whom my glad heart turns 
Unburdened yet by toil and stress, 
The light that in my spirit burns 
Let me not waste in selfishness. 
Teach me to strive a manly strife, 
And let me live an earnest life,— 
Some truth reveal, some wrong redress. 


| Oh, keep me true to that high dream 


That smote my upward looking face ; 
Let me not sink my life’s fresh stream 
In duli cold sands of common-place. 


himself | So shal] the evening air be bright, 


So shall the selfsame glory light 
My western as my evening skies. 
— Augustus M. Lord. 


Roses’ Song 


Softly sinking through the snow, 
To our winter rest we go, 
Underneath the snow to house 

Till the birds be in the boughs, 
And the boughs with leaves be fair, 
And the sun shines everywhere, 


Softly through the snow we settle, 

Little snowdrops press each petal. 

Oh, the snow is kind and white,— 

Soft it is, and very light; 

Soon we shall be where no light is, 

But where sleep is, and where night is,— 

Sleep of every wind unshaken, 

Till our Summer bids us waken. 
—Philip Bourke Marston. 


ee 


sung, use same tune as preceding | 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





| All through the silent woods, 


The Old Year and The New 


Old Year, I love thee, though thou art 
leaving me 
Older and sadder and fuller of care; 
Though thou didst bring with thee much 
to dishearten, 
Weariness, dreariness, 
fear. 
Yet as I love thee, old friend and faithful, 
Thou art His servant Whom I own as 
Lord, 
What He thought best for me that hast 
thou brought me, 
Kind in His providence, faithful His 
word, 


doubting and 


New Year I greet thee, though thou art 
strange to mie, 
Thou too wilt teach me the will of my 
Lord ; 
Thine isa ministry fresh from the Father, 
Bringing me pleasure or pain at His 
word, 
I do not fear thee, new friend, though 
stranger, 
God will be with me my life to renew; 
Thou wilt be gentle and loving and 
faithful, 
May I be strong and courageous and 
true. 
—kev. C. Flemington. 


Proud winter cometh like a warrior bold! 
His icy lances flashing in the light, 
His shield the night, starred bright with 

glittering gold, 
His mail the silver frost-work, dazzling, 





bright! 

He turns his stern face to the north, and | 
waits 

To hear his wind-steeds burst from heav- 
en’s gates. | 


Gently as lilies shed their leaves, 
When summer days are fair, 

The feathery snow comes falling down, 
Like blossoms on the air; 

And o’er the world like angel's wing 
Unfolding soft and white, 

It broods above the brown, sere earth, 
And fills with forms of light 

The dead and desolate domain, 
Where winter holds his iron reign. 

—Mrs. Hale. 


The fairy plantations of the peopled air 
Come softly gliding tothe earth below; 

I sit and list, I list in vain to hear 
The feathery footfall of the falling 

snow. 

No sound, save now and then a muffled 
leai, 

And muffled wheel. 
lence, lo, 

sit and worship ’neath my whitening 
rooi ! 

The world keeps Sabbath for the falling 
snow. —Charles Gordon Ames. 


And, in the si- 


— 


The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And even upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fal] ; 
For God, who lovetl all His works, 
Has left his hope with all! . 
—/. G. Whittier. 


Still come the flakes of white, 
Like blossoms pure and bright, 
From heaven’s great orchard trees, 
Which feed no humming bees, 
Borne by the wind which shook them | 
from their hold 
Down on the hills, where flocks all seek 
their fold. 





The trees with powdered hoods 


| And foreheads cali and fair 
| Are bowed like saints at prayer ; 





| 
| While leaning down are faded golden | 
t 


rods, 
With weight of spotless ermine from the 
gods. —J. H. Hartzell. 


What the Winter Brings 


What does the winter bring? 

Berries red on the holly spray, 

Gems of ice in the clear, cold day, 

That gleam on the tall fir trees; _ 

Over the world with its leaden skies, 

Dainty snow like a blessing lies, 

But it bringeth more than these. 

Time for the busy hands to rest, 

For the cozy seats in the dear home nest, 

With blazing logs piled high. 

Happy hearts for the Christmas cheer 

And no regrets for the parting year 

As you bid its hours good-bye. 
—Mary R. Corley. 
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A Psalm for New Year’s Eve 


A friend stands at the door; 
In either tight-closed hand 
Hiding rich gifts, three hundred and 
three score ; 
Waiting to strew them daily o’er the 
land 
Even as seed the sower, 
Each drops he, treads it in and passes 


bf 
It cannot be made fruitful till it die. 


O good New Year we clasp 
This warm shut hand of thine, 
Loosing forever, with half sigh, half 


gasp, 

That which from ours falls as a frosted 
wine. 

Ay, whether fierce its grasp 

Has been, or gentle, having been, we 
know 

That it was blessed; let the Old Year 
go. 


Friend, come thou like a friend, 
And whether bright thy face, 
Or dim with clouds we cannot compre- 
* hend,— 
We’ll hold out patient hands, each in 
his place, 
And trust thee to the end, 
Knowing thou leadest onwards to those 
splieres 


Where there are neither days nor 
mouths nor years. 
—Muloch. 
The Snowbird 
In the morning light trills the gay 


swallow, 
The thrush in the roses below, 
The meadow-lark sings in the meadow, 
And the snowbird sings in the snow. 
‘*Twee wee! 
Chickadee !’’ 
The snowbird sings in the snow. 


The blue martin trills in the gable, 
The wren on the ground below, 
In the elm flutes the golden robin, 
But the snowbird sings in the snow. 
‘‘Twee wee! 
Chickadee!’’ 
The snowbird sings in the snow. 


High wheels the gray wing of the osprey, 
The wing of the sparrow drops low, 
In the mist dips the wing of the robin, 
And the snowbirds wing in the snow. 
‘‘Twee wee! 
Chickadee!’’ 
The snowbird sings in the snow. 


I love the high heart of the osprey, 
The meek heart of the thrush below, 
The heart of the lark in the meadow, 
And the snowbird’s heart in the snow; 
But dearest to me 
‘*Chickadee! Chickadee !’’ 
Is that true little heart in the snow. 
— Selected. 


The Song of the Little Builders 


Little builders! build away! 

Little builders! build today! 

Build a temple pure and bright, 
Build it in deeds of light; 

Lay the corner strong and deep, 
Where the heart the truth shall keep; 
Lay it with a builder’s care, 

For the temple resteth there. 


If you want an honored name, 

If you want a spotless fame, 

Let your words be kind and pure, 
And your temple shall endure; 
Wisdom standeth at the door, 
Come and see her priceless store; 
Virtue gently guides your feet 
Where the good and holy meet. 


Set the piilars firm and strong, 
Raise them with a worker’s song; 
Toil is prayer, and toil is praise, 
Keep this workship all your days; 
Let your life be loving deeds, 

Go and help when sorrow pleads, 
Let the tear of pity fall 

When you hear the mourner call. ~ 


Little builders! build away! 
There is work for you today; 
Deeds of mercy and of truth, 
Making bright the hours of youth ; 
Work, and pray, and joyous sing, 
Ever fast to virtue cling, 
And a temple so sublime 
Shall outlast the years of time. 

: —Wm., Oland Bourne. 
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The Twelve Merchants 


Twelve merchants with their ccmels came 
Across the deserts vast; 

They knocked upon the gates of Time, 
And through Life’s city passed ; 

And they were laden with the wealth 
Of countries far away ; 

With silks and myrrh of nobler worth 
Than those of far Cathay. 


Twelve merchants with their camels 
brought 
Such gifts to you and me 
Of joy and kindness, till it seemed 
Life could no richer be; 
And shall we let them go away, 
Those merchants old and wise, 
All empty-handed and forlorn, 


With sadness in their eyes? 


The merchants with their camels are 
The months that make the year-- 

Oh, for the blessings that they bring, 
The hope, and love, and cheer 

Let us give gladly in return 
The best of all we are. 

That when these merchants go their ways 
They go in peace afar. 

—Frank Walcott Hutt. 


Winter Apples 


What cheer is there that is half so good, 
In the snowy waste of a winter night, 
As a daucing fire of hickory wood, 
And an easy chair in its mellow light, 
And a peramain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenetting with a freckled cheek? 


A russet apple is fair to view, 
With a tanny tint like an autumn lea, 
The warmth ofa ripen’d corn-field’s hue, 
Or golden hint of harvest sheat ; 
And tiie wholesome breath of the finished 
year 
Is hield in a wine cup’s blooming sphere. 


They bring you a thougiit of the orchard 
trees, 
In blossomy April and leafy June, 
And the sleepy droning of bumble-bees 
In the lazy light of tie afternoon, 
Aud tangled clover and bobolinks, 
Tiger lilies and garden pinks. 


If you've somewhere left, with is gable 
wide, 

A farm-house set in an orchard old, 
You'll see it all in the winter-tide ; 

At sight of a pippin’s green and gold, 
Or a peramain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenetting with a freckled cheek. 

—Hattie Whitney in St. Nicholas. 


Lady Icicle 


Little Lady Icicle is dreaming in the 
northland 
And gleaming in the northland, 
pillow all aglow ; 
For the frost has come and found her 
With an ermine robe around her 
Where little Lady Icicle ties dreaming 
in the snow. 


her 


Little Lady Icicle is waking in the north- 
land, 
And shaking in the northland her pillow 
to and fro; 
And the hurricane a-skirling 
Sends the feathers all a-whirling 
Where little Lady Icicle is waking in 
the snow. 


Little Lady Icicle is laughing in the 
northland, 
And quaffing in the northland her wines 
that overflow ; 
All the lakes and rivers crusting 
That her finger tips are dusting, 
Where little Lady Icicle is laughing in 
the snow. 


Little Lady Icicle is singing in the north- 
land, 
And bringing from the northland a music 
wild and low; 
And the fairies watch and listen 
Where her silver slippers glisten, 
As little Lady Icicle goes singing through 
the snow, 


Little Lady Icicle is coming from the 
northland, 
Benumbing all the northland where’er 
her feet may go; 
With a fringe of frost before her 
And a crystal garment o’er her, 
Little Lady Icicle is coming with the 
snow. 
—E£. Pauline Johnson. 
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A New Year’s Hymn 

For bud and for bloom and for balm-laden 
breeze, 

For the singing of birds from the hills | 
to the seas, 

For the beauty of dawn and the bright- 
ness of noon, 

For the light in the night of the stars and 
the moon, ° 

We praise thee, gracious God. 


For the sun-ripened fruit and the billowy 
grain, 

For the orange and apple, the corn and 
the cane, 

For the bountiful harvests now gathered 
and stored, 

That by thee in the jap of the nations are 
poured, 

We praise thee, gracious God. 


For the blessing of friends, for the old 
and the new, | 

For the hearts that are trusted and trust- 
ing and true, 

For the tones that we love, for the light 
of the eye 

That warms with welcome and glooms 
with good-byes, 

We praise thee, gracious God. 





That the desolate poor may find shelter 
and bread, 

That the sick may be comforted, nour- 
ished and fed, 

That the sorrow may cease of the sighing | 
and sad, 

That the spirit bowed down may be lifted 
and glad, 

We pray thee, merciful Lord. 


That brother the hand of his brother may 
clasp, 
From ocean to ocean in friendliest grasp, 
That for north and for south and for east 
and for west, 
The ‘horror of war be forever at rest, 
We pray thee, merciful Lord. 


For the blessings of earth and of air and | 
of sky, 
That fall on 
high, 
For the crown of all blessings since biess- 
ings began, 
For the gift, ‘‘the unspeakable yift’’ of 
thy Son, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 
—S. EH. Adams in The Century. 


The New Year 


Oh! who is this that comes so late, 
Loud knocking on December’s gate? 
It is the New Year, young and bold, 
With snowy cloak and shield of gold. 


us all from the Father on 





Then ope the gate and let him in, 

For glad ihe tidings he will bring. 

He comes with sword and flashing spear, 
To journey with all brave knights here. 


And all in shining armor drest, 
They put thy valor to the test. 
And who to fight him shall dare, 
A wreath of laurel soon shall wear. 


To meet him, then, do not refuse, 
For he the wrong alone subdues. 
The good, the gentle, and the true 
He honors still, as heroes do. 


Then, welcome to this noble foe, 
Who for thy friend thou soon shalt know. | 
And greet him with a ringing cheer, 
With ‘‘Glory to the glad New Year!’’ 
—Northwestern Journal of Education. 


Appomattox 
The last gun was fired, 
Tie last roll was called ; 
Half-starved and half-naked, 
Grim, gaunt, unappalled; 
Bowed down, but not daunted, 
The old army stood— 
‘*T have done, my brave soldiers, 
All things for your good.”’ 





Thus spoke their great leader 
Deep grief on his face, 

While a halo of glory 
Ilumined the place, 

Some trailed their muskets, 
Some sheathed their swords ; 
They smiled at Grant’s cannon, 
They wept at Lee’s words. 


And Grant was as courteous 

As the grand kniglits of old; 
No glad shouts were uttered, 

No loud drums were rolled, 
But the victors saluted 

Tiose gaunt men in gray. 
And the fire-winged tempest 

Died slowly away. 

—Author unknown. 





The Sword of Robert Lee 
ROBERT E. LEE’S BIRTHDAY, JANUARY I9 


Forth from its scabbard, pure and bright, 
Flashed the sword of Lee! 

Far in the front of the deadly fight, 

High o’er the brave, in the cause of right, 

Its stainless sheen, like a beacon light, 
Led us to victory. - 


Out of the scabbard, where full long 
It slumbered peacefully— 
Roused from its rest by the battle-song, 
Shielding the feeble, smiting the strong, 
Guarding the right, avenging the wrong— 
Gleamed the sword of Lee! 


Forth from its scabbard, high in air 
Beneath Virginia's sky— 
And they who saw it gleaming there, 
And knew who bore it, knelt to swear 
That where that sword led they would 
dare 
To follow and to die. 


Out ot its seabbard! Never hand 
Waved sword from stain so free, 

Nor purer sword led braver band, 

Nor braver bled for a brighter land, 

Nor brighter land had a cause as grand, 
Nor, cause, a chief like Lee! 


Forth from its scabbard! how we prayed 
That sword might victor bel 
And when our triumph was delayed, 





| And many a heart grew sore afraid, 


We still hoped on, while gleamed thie 
blade 
Of noble Robert Lee! 


Forth from its scabbard! all in vain! 
Forth flashed the sword of Lee! 
’Tis shrouded now in its sheath again, 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 
Defeated, yet without a stain, 
Proudly and peacefully. 
—Abram Joseph Ryan. 


The Nineteenth of January 


Once more this honored day rolls round, ! 
And loyal all are we ; 
For out of the past steals a martial sound, | 
And our hearts beat quick, while our 
pulses bound 
To the memory dear of those days re- 
nowned, 
When we followed the banner of Lee. 


We honor ourselves when we honor this 
day, 
And we of tne South agree 
To tell to our children while we may 
Of the knightliest knight who ‘‘ wore 
the gray.”’ 
Come, orator, statesman, and veteran, 
pay 
Your tribute to Robert Lee. 


Oli! tell us the thrilling story again, 
Familiar to you and to me. 

Tis a glorious song, with a sad refrain, 
But a history grand which will attain | 

A stainless right to live and reign, 
In hearts which are loyal to Lee. 


You can tell to our youth of a warrior 
brave, 
A king among men to see; 
Of his wonderful life which he willingly 
gave 
To the people he loved and struggled | 
to save— 
Historian can write, and poet can rave 
O’er the glorious career of Lee. 


To the closing days of his life we will 
turn, 
And then we will silent be. 
He gave us a lesson of patience to learn, 
One faithfully practiced ’mid duties 
stern. 
Oh! comrade and soldier, our hearts doth 
burn 
When we speak of our matcliless Lee. 


—Mrs. J. William Jones. 
Over the River 


‘STONEWALL’? JACKSON’S BIRTHDAY, 
JAN. 21 





(Jackson’s last words were, ‘‘Let us pass over | 
the river and rest under the shade of the trees.’’) 
‘*Over the river, over the river,’’ 

There where the soft-lying shadows in- 

vite; 
And fanned by the south wind the forest 
leaves quiver, | 

And fire-flies dance through the sweet 

summer night. 


Soidiers and comrades! we’ll cross that 
broad river, 
Far from the tumults of trumpet and 
drum, 
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And the cannon’s deep boom, and the 
fierce squadron’s shiver, 
As they reel in their saddles. 
come, brothers, come. 


Then 


‘Over the river, over the river,’’ 
Come ere the sun goeth down in the 
west ; 
Angel forms beckon us, sent to deliver 
The weary from labor, to offer him rest. 


‘*Over the river,’’ a fathomless river, 
In the land where no shadow is needed 
nor seen, 
Where the leaves of the forest trees 
wither, no never, 
And the prints are all golden, the pas- 
tures all green. 


From the couch where the warrior lay 
stricken and dying 
He saw in a vision the country so fair— 
All its streams and its valleys, its moun- 
tains outlying, 
And the city whose gates are of pearls 
rich and rare. 


‘*Over the river,’’ the dark-flowing river, 


Death bore the hero and victor and 
saint; 
Great in earth’s conflict, and greater than 
ever 


When they had left him all bleeding 
and faint. 


Waiting to cross it, all radiant with glory, 
Strong in the faith which is born of 
pure life; 
Bequeathing a name to the record and 
story 
That tells of bold deeds in the patriots’ 
strife. 
—/. Daffore. 


The Conquered Banner 


url that banner! for ’tis weary, 
’Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary ; 
Furl it, foid it, it is best; 

lor there’s not a man to wave it, 
And there’s not a sword to save it, 


| And there’s not one left to lave it 


In the blood which heroes gave it, 
And its foes now scorn and brave it; 
Furl it, hide it, let it rest. 


Take the banner down, ’tis tattered ; 
Broken is its staff and shattered, 

And the valiant hosts are scattered 
O’er whom it floated high. + 

Oh! ’tis hard for us to fold it, 

Hard to think there’s none to hoid it, 
Hard that those who once unrolled it 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that banner! furl it sadiy; 

Once ten thousand hailed it gladly, 

And ten thousand wildly, madly, 

Swore that foeman’s sword should never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
Till that flag would float forever 

O'er their freedom or their grave. 


Furl it! for the hands that grasped it, 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it 
Cold and dead are lying low; 

And that banner, it is trailing, 

While around it sounds are wailing, 
Of its people in their woe. 


For, though conquered, they adore it, 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it, 
Weep for those whio fell before it, 
Pardon those wiio trailed and tore it, 
And oh! wildly they deplore it 

Now to furl and fold it so. 


Furl that banner! true ’tis gory, 
Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory 
And ’twill live in song and story 
Though its folds are in the dust; 


| For its fame on brightest pages 
| Penned by poets and by sages 


Shall go sounding down the ages, 
Furl its folds though now we must. 


Furl that banner! softly, slowly ; 
Treat it gently—it is holy— 

For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not—anfold it never. 


| Let it droop there, furled forever, 
| For its people's hopes are dead. 


—Abram Joseph Ryan. 


The old Confederate veteran, his life is 
in the past; 
And the war-cloud, like a mantle round 


his rugged form is cast, 

He hears the bugle calilng o’er the far 
and mystic sea, 

For he tramped the fields with Stonewall, 
and heclimbed the heights with Lee, 
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Nature Study 


(Continued from page 18) 


The red-headed woodpecker. Does he 
stay here in winter? How does he store 
his winter food? Why do you think he 
prefers to stay witli us in winter? Notice 
his manner of catching insects. Does he 
fly back to the same perch? Does he 
build a new home each year? 
usually take his old home? Color of her 
eggs? Why are the male and female just 
alike in color? a 

The crow. Whatisacrow's nest? How 
many 
roost?) Show that the crow’s Social life 
has developed hiscunningness. The crow 
does not destroy as much young corn as 
supposed. He does destroy eggs and 
young of other birds but he atones for 
his evil by destroying large numbers of 
mice, ants and cutworms. The govern- 
ment has made examinations of hundreds 
of stomachs of the crow and the largest 
per cent of corn found in the stomach 
during one month 


Thus showing that he gets it mostly from 
the roadside and not from the fields of 
young corn. 


The cow bird. He never builds a nest 


but the female lays the eggs in the nest | 


of a smaller bird where, hatching more 


rapidly and growing more quickly than | 
‘the rightful occupants, they crowd the | 


latter out of the nest. 


Inorganic Nature— 

Gravitation ; weight. Draw conclusion 
that weight issimply the attraction of the 
earth upon the mass of the body. Willa 
body weigh more or less above the surface 
of the earth? More or less below the 
surface of the earth; What is the unit of 


weight? What are the Laws of Gravita- 
tion? Give a sketch of the life of Sir 


Isaac Newton. Account for the earth’s 
econditions—central portion solid, 
liquid hot mass; outer layer solid with 
atmosphere surrounding all. Discuss 
mobility and inertia. Which falls to the 
ground sooner, a small stone or a large 
stone—disregarding friction of air? 
Inorganic Nature— 

Heat: 
above stove. 
bles rising. 
hot weather? 


Convection. 
Notice heated water, bub- 
Why do we fan ourselves in 
Whiy does adry breeze feel 
cooler than a warm, damp one? Why are 
not solids heated by convection? Why 
should the heat be applied at the bottom 
of liquids rather than at the top? What 
heat can do: It expands bodies 


auples—iron, other metals, water, air, | 


mercury. Note the bursting of popcorn, 
snapping of wood in ‘fire. Account for 
land and sea breezes. Heat causes buds 
to develop, germs of plants tosprout. It 
wakens animals from their winter sleep. 

Sources of heat: (a) Solar. (b) Chem- 
ical action. Experiment :—Mix sulphuric 
acid and water slowly. Note results. 
Combustion of coal, wood, kerosene, can- 
dle. Notice a burning candle, Where is 
the blue cup? See the dark edge. The 
dark inner base. The brightest flame. 
The teacher should explalin that mixture 
of the gas and oxygen causes each. 
Slack some lime—note the heat by 
means of the thermometer. (c) Stoppage 
of motion. Experiment: Strike a nail 
several times with a hammer, note heat. 
Meteors or ‘‘shooting’’ stars give heat. 
Explain. Strike a match and note the 
ignition. Explain, Eskimos’ method of 
making fire. 

The thermometer as a measure of leat. 
Study its principles. Why do we need 
the thermometer in the schoolroom? For 
what does the doctor use one? 


Study, the scale on the thermometer. 
Where is zero? Blood heat? Boiling 
point? Can you cook eggs by boiling on 


top of Pike's Peak? 
EIGHTH GRADE 
Plant Life— 

Name some evergreen trees. Name a 
few deciduous trees. Why are the leaves 
of these kinds of trees different? What 
effect would the snow have upon de- 
ciduous trees if they did not shed their 
leaves? Why are the evergreen branches 
so tough? Note how the branches of the 
evergreen are arranged in whorls around 
the trunk, growing smaller from the 
geound up. 

Secure samples of many kinds of lum- 
ber, 


What birds ' 


crows are sometimes found at one | 


was not in those ex- | 


mined in the months of May and June. | 


then | 


Airascending | 


Ex- | 


Did you | 
ever use a thermometer in making candy? | 


Learn to recognize -each at -sight. . 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Which kinds aré hard? Make a list of 
hard woods. Which kindsare soft? Make 
a list of soft woods. Describe each of the 
following kinds of woods and mention at 
| least one thing fer which each is used: 
| pine, oak, poplaf, cedar, rosewood and 
mahogany. What causes the grain seen 
| in most wood? .What relation has the 
| rings seen in the ends of the logs to the 
grain seen in the wood? What kinds of 
| lumber are prized for their grain? For 
| the beautiful polish? 


Animal Life— 


Fur-bearing animals: cat, opossum, 
skunk, raccoon, fox, etc. Their home 
life. Market for furs. Domesticated 


animals: horse, cow, sheep and hog. 
(Beginner’s Agr., 177-192.) Which eats 
off the grass the closest, sheep, horses, 
or cows? Examine their teeth and notice 
low each eats. Why are sheep kept out 
of the national forest reserve? How many 
pounds of wool will an average sheep 
produce each year? At twenty cents a 
| pound what will each fleece be worth? 


What made the imprint? Was it alwavs 
a stone? What must have been the tem- 
perature of the water in which it lived? 
| Do animals get covered with mud now- 
adays? Where was the fossil found? 


Inorganic Nature— 

Weather study, Obtain weather maps. 
Cyclones orlows. Anti-cyclones or highs. 
(Harrington’s About the Weather.) De- 
scribe a rain guage. What are they used 

‘for? Why does the government want to 
know how much rain falls each year? 

Cohesion. How does cohesion differ 
from gravity? Cohesion makes bodies 
and attraction makes systems, Show that 
the different states of imatter—solid, 
liquid and gases—owe their conditions to 
the different strength in cohesion, In 
gas there is no cohesion. 

Capillarity. Obtain thistle tubes from 
the laboratory and 
| heights to which the water will rise. 
Have you noticed a pole standing in the 
| water, it appears that the water has been 


| higher? Why? 
| Osmosis. Experiment—Remove the 
| shell and the outer membrane from the 


large end of an egg, the inner membrane 
is concave. Place metallic ring in tum- 
bler of water. Inthe ring place the sma!] 
end of the egg so that the egg will re- 
main in an erect position. See that the 
water covers the entire egg. Set away 
for about twenty-four hours and note the 
| convex shape of the membrane at the large 
end. The water has passed through the 
| membrane. 


|} one end and cover the large end with an 
animal membrane, Fill the tube with 
molasses and put large end in water for 
several hours. The molasses will rise in 
the tube several inches. 

Divisions of Matter: Atoms, molecules 
and mass. Probably the smallest particle 
of matter is tie ion. By way of com- 
parison an atom of livdrogen is composed 
of 700 ions; 350 are negative and 350 are 
positive. They are continually in a state 
of excited motion and their distance apart 
in comparison to their size might be com- 
pared to the solar system. The smallest 
quantity of matter that can enter into 
combination is called an atom, A quan- 
tity of matter so small that it can be di- 
vided without changing its nature is 
called a molecule. A quantity of matter 


composed of molecules is called a mass, | 


Develop the idea that matter is anything 
that occupies space. 

Mechanics: The lever. (A large part 
of this work can be done in connection 
with other work.) Classes of levers. 
Draw eacli. Purposes of levers, In each 
| class note the fulcrum, weigit and the 
| power. Classify the following: A bal- 
ance, a pair of scissors, tongs, nut- 
| crackers, a claw hammer, sheep shears, 
| oar of a boat, pump handle, forearm of 
man, u lemon squeezer, and a crank. 

Give problems to show that the power 
times the power-arm equals the weight 
times the weight-arm, Prove by experi- 
ments. If the father and the son are 
carrying a weight of 100 pounds between 
them on a pole four feet long, where 
should the weight be hung so that the 
father will carry seventy-five pounds? 

Magnetism, Materials: horseshoe mag- 
net, iron filings, some common metals, 
and a compass. Spread some iron filings 
over a sheet of paper. Approach the 





Obtain a large glass tube enlarged at | 


Study of a fossil: Examine it carefully. | 


note the varying | 


/ sent messengers for the best violins they 
| could find, 


the behavior of the filings. Slide the 
magnet under the paper so that the neg- 
ative pole will exchange places with the 
positive pole and. note the behavior of 
the filings. Try carpet tacks in the same 
way. With either pole of the magnet pick 
upanail. With the free end of the nail 
pick up another nail and so on until the 
magnetic force can hold no more. Note 
that the iron is magnetized temporarily. 
Determine by means of the compass the 
positive and negative poles. 

| The earth isa magnet. Where is the 
north magnetic pole? Does it change 
positions? Study the history of the com- 
pass and discuss its influence on the spread 
of civilization. Notice the use of the 
conipass in land surveying. 


dry morning draw a rubber comb through 
your dry hair and note the power of the 
comb to pick up tiny bits of cotton or 
small bits of paper. Note the snapping 
of the hair as the comb passes througi it. 

On a cold, dark night, stroke a cat’s 
back a few times with the bare harid, and 
note the sparks accompanied by the snap- 
ping sound, 

Stand on a chair with rubber caps on 
the legs and let some one strike you with 





nose or ear by bringing their knuckle 
near it. 


Character Building 
(Continued from page 23) 


‘I, too, have been exploring and have 
made strange discoveries. I have found 
what I souglhit—here is the perfect vio- 
lin,’’ replied Antonius. All these years 
Antonius was at work, testing this wood 
or that, making parts thinner or thicker, 
| curving this part a little more, that part 
|a little less, selecting woods, experi- 
| menting on the varnish, until his dream 
was realized. 

A great virtuoso came to one of the 
large cities of Europe one day. He was 
to play ata grand concert tiiat evening. 
Shortly before the evening performance 
he tound his violin had cracked, He 





One by one the virtuoso 
tried the violins and cast them despair- 
ingly aside, until he tried one which 
gave forth such beautiful tones that he 
cried, ‘‘No man made this. This must 
have been made in Heaven!’’ He looked 
inside and the plate read, ‘‘ Stradivarius.’’ 





| marked, ‘‘You are rich and famous; do 


Stradivarius could not make violins 
enough to supply the demand. ‘‘An- 
tonius is becoming rich,’’ said the peo- 
ple. After afew years passed they re- 


not toil any more, Antonius.’’ ‘‘ Take 
my money,’’ said Stradivarius, ‘‘only 
let me work a little longer on my violin. 
Fame, I care nothing for.’’ 

Over two hundred years Antonius 
Stradivarius has been at rest, but people 
still show strangers the shop where he 
worked. Gasparo and Andreus the world 
knows little about. But old Cremona is 
never mentioned without calling to mind 
the faithful, humble, persevering violin- 
maker—Antonius Stradivarius. 

Study poem :— 


HASTE NOT, REST NOT 


Without haste! without rest! 

Bind the motto to thy breast; 

Bear it with thee as a spell; 

Storm or sunshine, guard it well! 

Heed not flowers that round thee bloom ; 
Bear it onward to the tomb! 


Haste not ;—let no thoughtless deed 
Mar fore’er the spirit’s speed; 
Ponder well and know the right, 
Onward, then, with all thy might! 
Haste not ;—years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done! 


Rest not ;—life is sweeping by, 

Do and dare, before you die; 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave beliind to conquer time; 
Glo.ious ’tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away! 


Haste not! rest not! calmly wait, 
Meekly bear the storms of fate ; 
Duty be thy polar guide ;— 

Do the right, whate’er betide! 





under side with the magnet and notice | 


‘ Haste not! rest not! Conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. - 


a cat’s skin and draw a spark from your | 





| 


| 
| 





—Goethe. 


January 1912 


MEMORY GEMS 


‘*Who works for glory, misses oft the 
oal— 

Who works for money coins his very soul. 

Work for the work’s sake then, and it 
may be 

All these things shall be added unto 
thee.’’ 


Work for some good be it ever soslowly ; 

Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 

Labor, all labor, is noble and holy. ~° 
—Frances S. Osgood. 


‘*Build it well, whate’er you do; 
Build it-straight and strong and true; 
Build it clean and high and broad ; 
Build it for the eye of God.”’ 


Electricity. Experiment: On a cold, | ‘‘ You will find that luck 


Is only pluck 

To try things over and over ; 
Patience and skill, 
Courage and will 

Are the four leaves of luck’s clover.’’ 


Public Opinion and Education 


Any reform or development in educa- 
tionai work requires the sustaining force 
of public opinion. Thirty years ago the 
high school was opposed as undemocratic ; 
taxpayers objected to being taxed to sup- 
port higher education, But the high. 
school, nevertheless, wasestablished. At 
first it was meagerly supported and poorly 


equippéd; it was compelled to charge’ 


tuition in order to exist atall. Yet it 
lived, and today the party or faction that 
would attempt to cripple its growth is 
doomed to failure and defeat. Public 
sentiment has been educated. So has it 
been with the introduction of manual- 
training and domestic science; so has.it 
been with medical inspection, and school 
sanitation. An intelligent acquaintance, 
by the public, with that which is sound 
and helpful to individual and social life, 
will always insure hearty approval and. 
support.— Zhe Educational Exchange. 





Crossing the Bar 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew frem 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


out thie 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that, the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


For though from out our bourne of Time 
and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 


| I hope to see my Pilot face to face 


When I have crost the bar. 
—TZennyson. 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR’ 


Nineteen Eleven in History 


By George Adelbert Thompson 


What shall be said for 1911? As this review is being 
written ‘the old year is dying. There is no last will or 
testament and the relatives, as they come gathering to 
the old man's bedside, are mentally taking stock of his 
eartliy possessions. Whatis 1911 leaving behind him? The 
twelvemonth’s accomplishments fairly put 191i in the 
middle class of the bourgeois, as our friends and neigh- 
bors, the French say. It has been an average year, some 
progress and advancement in nearly all lines of interest 
and activity. It is without great mountain peaks, no 
strong lights nor pronounced shadows. 

Possibly the only exception that may be taken to this 
summing up will come from the political world. There 
has been no littie unrest there. The Portuguese revolution 
was inherited from Ig1o, it is true, but in the line of 
revolutions and wars IgII scores some. In the course of 
the year the new republic of Portugal firmly established 
itself, although not without some effort on the part of the 
Monarchists to re-establish King Manuel, The new gov- 
ernment has been recognized officially by nearly all the 
great powers. 

Quite early in the year Mexico began under Madero a 
revolt against the Diaz government. By the last of May 
Diaz was driven to resign. At the elections’ in October, 
Gen. Francisco I Madero was chosen president. The fires 
of revolt are not wholly smothered and Uncle Sam is still 
having his troubles enforcing neutrality along the Rio 
Grande, Gen. Bernardo Reyes, who entertained presi- 
dential ambitions, was indicted by the Federal court in 
Texas and placed under arrest. It is yet toc early to esti- 
mate the ability with which Madero will govern Mexico. 

A revolution in China has held the attention of the 
world. The tide has been setting strongly against the 
imperial government. It appears quite possible that a 
Chinese republic will rise from the ruins of the monarchy. 

The peace of Europe, too, las been disturbed by war’s 
wild alarms. In October, Italy went to war with Turkey 
over the province of Tripoli. The war is still in progress 
although not receiving the public attention first given it. 
Italy has shown great superiority on the sea but in the 
land battles the Turks have fought stubbornly. 

The defeat of reciprocity in Canada has been the greatest 
thing of moment affecting this country. President Taft 
in April called Congress into special session to pass a 
reciprocity bill. The session continued until late in 
August, the Democratic house and Democrats and Insur- 
gent Republicans in the senate combining to pass tariff 
bills in addition to the reciprocity bill. The president 
vetoed the tariff bills. 

Reciprocity was defeated in Canada by an anti-annex- 
ation cry and an appeal to patriotism by the Conservatives 
led by Robert L. Borden. In this country, Speaker of the 
House Champ Clark, by the delivery of a ‘‘spread eagle’’ 
speech gave the Canadian Conservatives a cue they were 
not slow to use. Sir Wilfred Laurier retired as premier 
after fifteen years of service, in the course of which he re- 
vealed many times the qualities of a great statesman, 

In aviation much has been done, but it is becoming an 
old story. A broken record or the death of an aviator now 
excites but a mild passing interest. 

Floods have been the cause of no little loss of life and 
property, particularly in this country. Notable among 
these was the breaking of the Austin, Pa., dam, resulting 
in the loss of seventy-four lives, and the virtual destruction 
of the place on September 30, and the breaking of a 
dam at Black River Falls, Wis., October 6th, at the cost 
of many lives and $2,000,000 in property. 

England has seen the passing of the crisis over the 
Lord’s veto. The Lords yielded and are shorn of their 
power, but not until the Liberals had exhausted every re- 
source except the threat tocreate new peers. King George 
V and Queen Mary were crowned in Westminster Abbey 
in June with all the world looking on. 

France and Germany have come to an understanding 
over Morocco, King Alphonso continues popular in Spain 
and appears for the moment to have saved his throne. 
Early in the year there was grave danger Spain would 
emulate the example of Portugal. 

In Russia, the land of the Czar, the assassination of 
Premier Stolypin on September 14, startled the world. 
He had ruled Russia with a rod of iron and other unsuc- 
cessful attempts had been made upon his life. 

The Grim Reaper has been busy, as he always is, but 
no conspicuous ruler or executive has been taken. In 
many lands and among many natious and peoples, men 
and women, prominent in all the line of human endeavor, 
arts, letters, science, statecraft, war and peace have heard 
and answered the dread summons. In all, a compilation 
records the names of 578 who have gone to join the ‘‘silent 
majority.’’ This includes only those whose prominence 
~ been gained by conspicuous honor in their particular 

elds. 


For Febru Reading “Story of Lincoln,’’ 

ary “Story of Washing- 
ton,’’ ‘‘Boyhood of Washington’’ are books for the lower 
grades in the 5c books of the Instructor Literature 
Series, and “Speeches of Lincoln’’ and ‘‘Washington’s 
Farewell Address’’ (with other papers of his) for the higher 
grades. Have you had any of this splendid 5c series? 
See full list on third cover page. 





! 





But we may not go farther, only to give a brief summary 
by months of those things which seemed to be of the most 
importance, 


DECEMBER, IgI0 


Politics, U. S.—(g) Proposed constitution for Arizona, 
a radical instrument, signed by delegates. (10) Census 
bureau announces population of United States to be gr,- 
972,266; including island possessions, I01,100,000, (12) 
President Taft names Justice E. D. White, D., for Chief 
Justice of the Supreme court; J. R. Lamar and Willis 
Van Devanter Associate Justices. Supreme court sustains 
indictment of the Sugar Trust. (17) Senate committee 
reports Lorimer bribery charges not proven. 

Politics, Foreign—(16) Mexican insurgents defeat Fed- 
eral troops at La Junta. (19) Elections in Great Britain 
result in return of Asquith government with majority of 
126, an increase of two votes. ; 

Internationai—(18) Plan announced to form combina- 
tion of Central and South American republics to preveiit 
revolutions by system of international police. 

Aeronautics—(9) Legagneux breaks world’s record for 
altitude, reaching 10,500 ft. (18) Henry Farman remains 
in the air 8 hrs., 13 min., at Ktampes, France. 


JANUARY, IogII 


Congress—(11) Judiciary committee (Senate) favorably 
reports aconstitutional amendment for the election of seu- 
ators by direct vote. (16) Insurgent Republicans and 
Democrats overrule Speaker Cannon. (31) House selects 
San Francisco as a suitable location for the Panama 
exposition. 

Politics, U. S.—(19) Democratic caucus nominates 
Champ Clark for Speaker of the House. Ohio approves 
income tax amendment. (21) New Mexico ratifies her 
state constitution ; majority 18,000, (24) North Carolina 
Senate and Arkansas House approve income tax 
amendment. 

Politics, Foreign—(11) Chinese National Assembly 
dissolved, (17) Attempt made io assassinate M. Briand, 
Premier, in FrenclhiChamber. (18) Twenty-four Japanese 
anarchists’ death sentences, commuted ; they had conspired 
to kill the Crown Prince. (29) Portuguese republic grants 
to Ex-King Manuel an annual pension of $39,600. 

International—(7) Canada and United States renew re- 
ciprocity negotiations at Washington. (14) United States 
and Canada reach an agreement on the fisheries question. 
(20) United States and Canadian Commissioners ayree on 
reciprocity, Canada to exchange foodstuffs for American 
manufactured goods. (25) United States sends cavalry to 
Mexican border to enforce neutrality. 

Aeronautics—(18) E. P. Ely flies to deck of United 
States Cruiser Pennsylvania, from San Francisco, thirteen 
miles, and returns. (22) P. O. Parmalee makes a new 
American endurance record, 3 hrs., 40 min., at San Fran- 
cisco. (26) Glenn H. Curtiss demonstrates ability of 
aeroplane to rise from and alight on the water. (30) J. 
A. D. McCurdy attempts to fly from Key West to Havana, 
roo miles; drops into the sea six miles off Cuban coast. 


FEBRUARY 


Congress—({11) Resolution selecting San Francisco as 
location for Panama exposition adopted by the Senate. 
(14) House passes Canadian Reciprocity bill. (24) Senate 
ratifies treaty with Japan. 

Politics, U. S.—(4) National Grange plans campaign 
against Reciprocity. (7) Mayor Gill ‘‘recalled’’ at 
Seattle, Wash. (9) Arizona ratifies her constitution. (11) 
Scioto county, Ohio, Grand Jury indicts forty-one persons 
for vote selling. (15) 200 persons indicted at Danville, 
Ill., for vote selling. (24) California Senate adopts res- 
olution for constitutional amendment for recall of all 
elective officers. 

Politics, Foreign--(2) Revolution starts in Haiti. (6) 
King George (England) opens Parliament. (10) French 
Senate passes bill changing time in France ten minutes, 
to conform to time standard in western Europe. (16) 
Juarez, Mexico, placed under martial law. (20) Chinese 
government attempts to suppress the plague. (21) Premier 
Asquith (England) explains bill abolishing Lord’s veto. 
(22) Commons pass veto bill. (27) Premier Briand and 
cabinet (France) resign. 

International—(g) Great Britain and Austria-Hungary 
agree to submit to the Hague Tribunal all disputes that 
cannot be settled by diplomacy. (13) jolin Hayes Ham- 
mond designated special ambassador to represent the 
United States at the coronation of King George V. (16) 
Russia decides to make a military demonstration against 
China for treaty violations. (21) United States warns 
Haiti to cease wholesale execution of rebel prisoners, 
(23) French Chamber invites co-operation of the Powers 
to secure discussion of simultaneous disarmament. 

Aeronautics—(2) Capt. Bellinger (France) flies from 
Vincennes to Pau, 493 miles, in 7 hrs., 14 min. At Pau, 
LeMartin carries seven passengers. 


MARCH 


Congress—(1} Senate refuses to unseat Lorimer. (3) 
House passes bill retiring Commander R. E. Peary, U. S. 
N., with rank of Rear Admiral and extending to him the 
thanks of Congress. (4) Tariff board bill passes Senate. 

Politics, U. S.—(1) Gov. Plaisted (Maine) signs reso- 
lution submitting to vote question of repealing liquor 
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COLGATE'S 
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TEACHERS’ 
LETTERS 


92 were letters 


65 


reached us one day. 
thanking us for the trial tubes of Ribbon 
Dental Cream and Pledge Cards which 
we had sent for their classes. 


The remaining 563 letters were re- 
quests from other teachers lin response 
to which we sent thousands of Trial 
Tubes and Pledge Cards—with cop- 
ies of our booklets; “Oral Hygiene” 
for the teacher, “The Jungle Pow 
Wow” for the little ones. 


We have often wished there were 
some national bureau of Dental Hygiene, 
with some prominent dentist at its head, 
to whom we could send the earnest 
letters that teachers are writing us every 
day. There is an immense amount of 
information in them as to how to inter- 
est children in that invaluable habit of 
regular care of the teeth. 


One thing these letters make very 
plain: If you want your pupils to care 
for their teeth—if you want them to have 
the better health that follows this care, 
and do the better school work that fol- 
lows better health—then have them 
start the use of a dentifrice such as 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Cream is delicious 
instead of “druggy.” It is an efficient den- 
tifrice-—polishing safely without harm- 
ful grit, destroying decay-germs, leaving 
the mouth wholesome and _non-acid 
—in short, a common-sense dentifrice. 


Next month we may again offer trial 
tubes and pledge cards. For this issue 
we wanted to speak of the value of 
carefully choosing a dentifrice when 
you urge upon your scholars the care 
of the teeth. 


If you you have not yet used the cou- 
pon from a former issue of this maga- 
zine, you may now do so and we will 
send you the educational material. 


Jungle Pow-Wow Booklets, 
(2nd edition) ready January 
Ist. Write for your copy. 


Colgate & Co., 


Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., New York 
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Printype —-- 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Only Wiiting Machine 
in the World that Success- 
fully TYPEWRITES PRINT 


—17 Cents a Day! 


The Printype Oliver Typewriter, which 
has crowded ten years of typewriter prog- 
ress into the space of months, 1s now ot- 
fered to the public for 77 Cents a Day! 

Offered at the same price as an ord? 
nary typewriter—payahle in pennies! 

The commanding importance of Prin- 
type is everywhere conceded. 

For who does not see what 1t means to 
make the world’s vast volume of type- 
written matter as readable as books and 


magazines! The printype Oliver Type- 
writer 1s equipped with beautitul Book 
Type. such as is used on the world's 


printing presses. 

Printype is distinguished by marvelous 
clearness and beauty. It does away with all 
strain on eyesight which the old-style ou/- 
/ine typeimposes, Printype puts life and 
styie and character into typewritten corre- 
spondence. It makes every letter, every 
numeral, every character as plain e@ 
print,”’ 

The complete story of 
never before been told. 


‘ 


Printype has 
Here it is: 


The Real Story of Printype 


The idea from which‘'Printype'’sprung 
.esulted from the success of our type ex 


pert: in equipping a typewriter used in 
our offices to write ‘The Oliver Type- 
writer’? in our famous trade-mark type 


just as the name appears on the outside of 
the machine and in all Oliver publicity. 

Fie beautiful appearance and the imar- 
velous clearness of the reproduction of 
our ‘‘ebony’’ trade mark type, disclosed 
the possibilities of equipping The Oliver 
Typewriter to wrile the entire English 
language in shaded letters! 

We worked for years on the plan and 
finally sueceeded in producing, for ex 
clusive use on The Oliver Typewriter, the 
wonderful shaded letters and numerals 
known to the world as ‘‘Printype.’’ 


The Public’s Verdict 


That the public is overwhelming!y in favor of Print 
type is impressively shown by this tact 

{lready over 75 per cent of our entire 
Typewriters are Printypes 

Phe public is demandiny 
the old-style type, 

Withina year atthe present rate, 9 per cent of “wt 
total sales Will be Printy pes 

Phos The Oliver Ty pew citer, which first successfully 
introduced visible warily is ut 
nuother revolutionary improvement—/rintype, he 
éype that prints p amt’ 


output of Olive 


Printype in preterence to 


ain to the tore vill 


To Corporations: 


The Oliver Typewriter is used ex Lensively 
concerns in all sections of the world 

Our “17-cents-a-Day’’ Plan is designed to help that 
large Class of typewriter buyers who want the same 
ty pewriter that serves the great corporations, but pre 
fer the easy system of purchase. 

lhe masses want The Oliver Typewriter because it 
stands the test of the largest corporations, 

Meet Printype’ You'll like its looks, 

Ask jor Specimen Letter and “17-Cents-a-Day Plan,” 

Make the acquaintance of Priutype the reigning 
favorite of typewriterdom, Ask for a letter written 
on The Printype Oliver Typewriter, which will intro 
duce you to this beautiful new type. We wiltalse te 
pleased to forward the 17-Cents-a-Day Plan on request 

\ddress Sales Department, 


Thee 


OLIVER 
Typewriter G. 


Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago. 
Agencies Everywhere 


iy gren 
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prohibition in Maine. New Hampshire Senate refuses to 
ratify income tax amendment. (4) President Taft calls 
sixty-second Congress into special session on April 4th, 
to consider Canadian reciprocity. (7) R. A. Ballinger 
resigns as Secretary of the Interior; W. L. Fisher, of 
Chicago, appointed in his stead. (7) American troops 
and war vessels sent to points near Mexican border, Ar- 
kansas Senate defeats income tax amendment resolution. 
(13) United States Supreme, Court sustains corporation 
tax. (14) Gov. Johnson (California) signs initiative, 
referendum and recall bill. Nevada Senate votes to sub- 
mit woman suffrage to a vote. (20) New Jersey Senate 
rejects income tax. (24) Workingmen’s compensation 
law held unconstitutional in New York. (28) Minnesota 
House approves income tax amendment. (30) Maine 
legislature ratifies income tax amendment. 

Politics, Foreign—(5) Mexican insurgents control rail- 
roadsin Chihuahua. (7) Premier Laurier (Canada) speaks 
for reciprocity in Canadian House. (11) Mexican govern- 
ment declares mild form of martial law. (20) Premier 
Stolypin (Russia) resigns. (24) Mexican cabinet resigns. 

/ntlernational—(8) President Taft gives Mexico assur- 
ance movement of troops to Mexican border has not ac- 
quisition of territory fer an object. 

Aeronautics—(3) United States army biplane carries 
Aviator Parmalee and Lieut. Foulois to Eagle Pass, Tex., 
116 miles, in 2 hirs., 7 min. (7) Lieut. Bague (French) 
flies over Mediterranean 125 miles from Antibes to island 
of Gorgona. (7) M. Renaux (French) flies 260 miles from 
Paris to Puy de Dome in 5 hrs.,8 min. (24) Roger Som- 
mer carries thirteen persons, 1436 lbs., at Mouzon, France, 
in a bi-plane. 


APRIL 


Congress—(4) Special session of sixty-second Congress 
opens, Champ Clark, D., chosen Speaker, (5) President 
Taft, in a message, urges reciprocity with Canada, (12) 
Canadian reciprocity bill introduced in House ; more than 
one hundred articies used by farmers placed on free list. 
(20) House concludes debate on reciprocity. (21) Re- 
ciprocity bill passes House, 226 to 8g. 

olitics, U. S.—(3) United States Supreme Court holds 
under Hepburn act, railroads must be independent of coal 
companies. (4) Carter H. Harrison, D., elected mayor of 
Chicago for fifth time. (6) Tennessee ratifies income tax 
amendment, (8) Minnesota rate case decided by state 
supreme court in favor of railroads. (17) Chief E. F. 
Croker resigns as heal of New York Fire Department. 
Income tax amendment ratified by Florida and Massachu- 
setts Houses and Arkansas Senate. (23) Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hitclicock announces deficit of $17,600,000 has been 
wiped out, 

Politics, Foreign—(1) President Diaz (Mexico) an- 
nounces a plan for government reform, (5) Debate on 
reciprocity resumed in Canadian Parliament. (11) Spanish 
republic proclaimed in province of Malaga. (19) Terms 
of separation of state and church announced in Portugal ; 
no state church and liberty to all creeds. (25) Armistice 
between Insurrectos and Federal troops in Mexico. 
Chamber of Deputies passes a law against re-election of 
President, Vice President and Governors, 

"nlernational—(3) Great Britain and Japan sign a treaty 
for trade and navigation; reductions on textile and metal 
imports into Japan. (14) President Taft warns Mexican 
government and insurgents not to endanger lives of Amer- 
ican citizens by battles near United States border. (18) 
Mexican government promises restriction of fighting near 
United States border, (21) United States troops ordered 


to enforce neuttality strictly. (26) Mexico protests 
against landing of British marines at San Quentin, Lower 
California, a 

Acronaulics—(12) Pierre Prier flies in a monoplane 


from London to Paris, non stop, 290 miles in 4 hrs., 8 min. 


MAY 
Congress—(11) Senate begins discussion of Canadian 
reciprocity, (16) Ifouse orders investigation of United 


States Steel Corporation, (23) House votes to admit Ari- 
zona and New Mexico but requires resubmission of certain 
provisions of their constitutions. 
Polttics, U S.—(2) Grand Jury 
begins probe of legislative bribery. (3) Five members 
ot Ohio legislature indicted for bribery. (15) United 
States Supreme Court orders Standard Oil Co. dissolved 
within six months, (16) Three more. Ohio legislators in- 
dicted for bribery, (18) Illinois legislature asks for a re- 
opening of Lorimerinvestigation, (27) Woman’s suffrage 
to be submitted toa vote in Wisconsin. (29) United 
States Supreme Court orders dissolution of Tobacco trust. 
Politws, Foreign—(6) Peace negotiations between Mex- 
ican government and insurrectosend, (7) President Diaz, 
(Mexico) declares ga to resign after peace is 
restored, (8) Chinese Grand Council abolished; con- 
stitutional cabinet formed. (10) Mexican insurrectos cap- 
ture city of Juarez, Gen. Navarro and his entire command. 
(11) Gen. Francisco I Madero, Jr. proclaimed provisional 
president of Mexico. (21) Treaty of peace signed at 
Juarez, President Diaz to resign and Senor de la Barra to 
be provisional president. (25) President Diaz resigns; 
de la Barra provisional president of Mexico, (26) Reich- 
stag (German) passes bill giving Alsace-Lorraine greater 
privileges, (28) Elections in Portugal give heavy Re- 
publican majority; Monarchists did not vote. (29) Pope 
condemus anti-clerical acts of Portuguese government. 
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International—(8). Germany warns France against oc- 
cupation of Fez. (9) President Fallieres (France) visits 
Brussels, (17) Secretary Knox (United States) submits 
draft of treaty of arbitration to ambassadors of France and 
Great Britain. 

Aeronautics—(12) Lincoln Beachy flies over capitol at 
Washington in aeroplane. (21) Premier Monis and War 
Secretary Berteaux, at Issy-les-Moulineaux, France, struck 
by an aeroplane. The former severely injured and the 
latter killed. (26) Pierre Vedribe wins Paris to Madrid 
race, 766 miles, in 12 hrs., 18 min. 


JUNE 
Congress—(1) Senate votes to re-open Lorimer investi- 


gation. (12) Senate passes House resolution for direct 
election of senators. (20) House passes Wool revision 
bill. 


Politics, U. S.—(2) Judge Gary, of United States Steel 
Corporation, favors government regulation. (16) Gov. 
Foss, (Massachusetts) signs direct nomination bill. (26) 
United States Land Commissioner holds Cunningham 
land claims in Alaska invalid. 

Politics, Foreign—(19) First Portuguese Assembly 
opens, (22) King George and Queen Mary (England) 
crowned in Westminster Abbey. 

Lnternational—(7) Germany warns France to respect 
sovereignty of Morocco. (19) United States recognizes 
Portuguese republic officially. (28) England and United 
States agree on arbitration. 

Aeronautics—(1i8) Three aviators killed in start of Paris 
to London race. 

TULY 

Congress—(14) Senate agrees to vote on reciprocity bill 
on July 22, (17) Senate passes bill limiting campaign 
expenses in Congressional elections and for publicity of 
contributions. (22) Reciprocity bill passes Senate, fifty- 
three to twenty-seven. 

Politics, U. S.—(1) Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders investigation of express companies. (12) Attorney 
General recommends dismissal of Dr. I]. W. Wiley, head 
of Burean of Chemistry, Departmentof Agriculture. (14) 
House committee decides to investigate Dr. Wiley charges. 
(22) Texas votes down state-wide prohibition ; majority 
6,000, 

Politics, Foreign—(7) King George and Queen Mary 
(England) visit Dubiin. (13) Edward, eldest son of King 
George of England, invested as Prince of Wales. (18) 
Mohammed Ali, deposed Shah, attempts to regain Persian 
throne. (24) Premier Asquith (Kngland) howled down 
in House of Commons by Tories. (26) King George 
confers with Government and Opposition leaders to avert 
crisisover Veto bill. (29) Canadian parliament dissolved ; 
election set for September 21. 

/nternational—(i\ German troops landed at Agadir, 
Morocco. (14) Japan and Great Britain sign treaty of 
alliance, to last ten years. (19) United States denies it 
contemplates intervention in Cuba. 

Aeronautics—(7) Lieut. Conneau wins 1,000 mile cir- 
cuit race, Paris to London and return. 
completes flight from Boston to Washington. (20) Count 
Zeppelin’s dirigible ‘‘Schwaben I’’ makes round trip be- 
tween Friedrichshofen and Lucerne ; carries eight passen- 
gers. (26) Lieut. Conneau wins 1,000 mile race around 
Kngland and Scotland. 


AUGUST 


Congress—(1) Democrats and Insurgent Republicans in 
Senate combine to pass Farmers’ Free [ist bill. (8) 
Senate requires Arizona to vote again on recall of judges. 
(15) Democrats and Insurgent Republicans in senate pass 
Wool bill. (18) Senate admits Arizona and New Mexico 
on conditions. House fails to pass Farmers’ and Wool 
bills over president’s veto. (19) House votes to admit 
Arizonasand New Mexico, (22) Special session ends. 

Politics, U. S.—(15) President vetoes resolution admit- 
ting Arizona and New Mexico; objects to certain pro- 
visions of their constitutions, 

Politics, koreign—(1) Revolutionists compel President 
Simon to leave Haiti. (9g) Gen. LeConte provisional 
president of Haiti. (10) Veto bill (Kngland) accepted 
by Lords, 131 to 114; over 300 not voting. (18) King 
George assents to veto bill. (24) Manoel de Arrigo 
elected first president of Portugal. (30) Francisco I 
Madero, Jr. nominated for president of Mexico. (31) 
Director of the Louvre (France) suspended for negligence 
following theft of the ‘‘Mona Lisa.’’ 

International—(2) Newspaper correspondents expelled 
from Agidir, Morocco, (29) American citizens file over 
500 claims for damages suffered during recent revolution 
in Mexico, 

Aeronautics—(5) Lincoln Beachy and H. A. Robinson 
fly from New York to Philadelphia, 112 miles in 2 hrs., 
22 min. Capt. Felix ascends to 11,330 feet. (9) Jules 
Vedrines covers over 500 miles in 8 hrs. (14) H. N. 
Atwood starts flight from St. Louis to New York. (15) 
Two aviators lose lives at Chicago meet. 


SEPTEMBER 


(11) Returns indicate defeat of> pro- 
result uncertain many days, official 
count finally showing drys won. (15) President Taft starts 
on 13,000 mile ‘‘swing around the circle.’’ Charges 
against Dr. H. W. Wiley dismissed by the president. 


Politics, U. S.— 
hibition in Maine. 
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For Teachers 


Best Helps and Students 


States History.—ELMER 
S. LANDES. A book of 
150 pages containing a 
Complete Outline in U. 
S. History, 777 Ques- 
tions and Answersin U. 
S. History and Civil 
Government, also a 
brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, together 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student can use inclass, 
Price 25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
thography.-—- HK UMER 
S. LANDES. A text 
book for use in Rural 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools. In additionto the regular textit 
also contains an extensive list of ‘County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.”’ Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthograpliy. Price 15c. 


Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you wil! find a treatment of every 
topic on American history,. It takes allt ae tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,000 references, Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book, 231 pages. Price 25c. 


Practical Lessons in United States History. 
—By JOHN RANKIN—This is a completecourse in 
United States History, given in one hundred 
twenty lessons of twenty questions each. 
The book can be used with any good text-book in 
United States History, but the references given 
are especially to Barnes' School, Eggleston’s 
New Century, McMaster's Brief, Moutgomery’s 
Leadiug Facts and Morris’ School Histories, Ar- 
ranged topically, auswers are easily found in 
most of thetext-books. Supplementary Reading 
references are given for such as desire. A book 
based on experience, and careful study and a 
wonderful help in the study of history. 25 cts. 


Practical Lessons in Geography—By JouN 
RANKIN, SECOND EDITION. REVISED AND EN- 
LARGED, Contains one hundred twenty lessous 
of twenty questions each, with references on 
each to five leading Geography texts—Natural 
School Geography, Maury’s New Complete Geog- 
raphy, Morton’s Advanced Geography, Roddy’s 
Complete Geography and Tarbell’s Complete 
or: Can be used wita any good Geogra- 
phy text book, Questious are arranged under 
subject headings, and answers located in any 
book used. A wonderful aidin the teaching of 
Geography. Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.—JOHN E. MCKEAN, A book that will help 
teacher and student alike to a mastery of thie 
history of English and American Literature. 
May be used with any text or with notext,asa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for rap- 
1d reviews preparatory to examination, and an 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOHN E. 
McKEAN. Everyday f& 
Hygiene and Physiology 





Outlines in United 
Be ee 














adapted to modern 

teaching and modern PRACTICAL 
life. A twentieth cen- OUTLINES IN 
tury product for twen- PHYSIOLOGY 


tieth century teachers. i 
Nothing dry or unin- | 
terestingin it. No pad- [ 
ding; nothing essential J}. 
omitted. Modern, scien- 
tific data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade 
certificate, Price 25c. 


Opening Exercises for Schools,—THOMAS 
E. SANDERS, Author of ‘‘Management and 
Methods,” “An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest will increase. A 
book Jaeupenee leto rural teachers, necessary to 
grade teachers, helpful to principals, suggestive 
tosuperintendents. Price 25 cents, 


Outline Guide to Civil Government. — By 
THoMAS E, SANDERS. Containing Suggestious 
to Teachers, text of the Constitution of the 
United States with two hundred questions upon 
it; an Outline Study of Civil Government; Ques- 
tion upon Civics, Civil Government and History; 
Outlines for study of State Constitution and 
Questions on State Government. A great help 
in the presentation of the subject. Price 25 cts. 


Study of the Song of Hiawatha.—By NELLIE 
McCaBE, A book that sliould be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
proto andillustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 

ow to Study the Pocm, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc. Sugges- 
tive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary and 
Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages. Price 25c. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. 8. 

2 —INEZN.MCFEE, One of tle most 

practical and helpful Manuals on Geograpliy 

ever published. It contains Outlines and Class 

Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Model- 

ing, Readings, Valuable References, Devices 

and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, 

Search Questions, anda great fund of informa- 

tion notto be found in any one Geography. 
150 pages. 25 cents. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Politics, Foreign—(2) French govern- 
ment takes steps to suppress food riots 
in north of France. (6) Troops of Mo- 
hammed Ali,deposed Shah, routed near 
Teheran (14) Premier Stolypin (Russia) 
assassinated at Kiev. (21) Canadian elec- 
tion results in defeat of Laurier and 
reciprocity. Conservatives have thirty- 
seven majority. 

ILnternational—(7) Unrest in China 
causes uprising in Sze-Chuen province. 
(30) France agrees to modification of 
Moroccan agreement suggested by Ger- 
many. 

Aeronautics—(4) Roland G. Garros, at 
Parame, France, ascends 13,943 feet; new 
world’s record. (8) M. Heles flies 776 
miles at Etampes, France, in fourteen 
hours. 
San Francisco in attempt to fly to New 
York. 

OCTOBER 

Politics, U. S.—President Taft an- 
nounces Panama canal will be reacy by 
July, 1, 1913. (10) California gives 
women the ballot at special election; 
initiative, referendum and recall receive 
large majorities. 

olitics, Foreign—(1) Mexican elec- 
tion results in choice of Gen. Francisco 
I. Madero, Jr. for president. (6) Sir 
Wilfred Laurier resigns as Canadian 


(11) R. G. Fowler starts from | 


premier; Robert L. Borden, conservative, | 


accepts premiership. (13) Duke of Con- 
naught 
Canada. 

International—(3) Italy goes to war 
with Turkey over Tripoli. 
recognizes Portuguese republic. (Jo) 
Germany announces satisfactory conclu- 
sion to Moroccan negotiations. 


becomes Governor General of | 


(4) Russia | 


work with those of other teachers will 
enable you to improve your method.’’ 


arithmetic teachers generally. He pro- 
poses to furnish them at cost, if teachers 
will give them the benefit of their tables, 
which he proposes to tabulate and publish 
in such shape that the benefits will be 
available to all. The plan is worthy of 
} attention, and Prot. Courtis’ offer on 
| page 4 should be noticed. 


Education and Agriculture 


Perhaps today no other educational 
question is exciting more consideration 
than that of teaching agriculture in our 
elementary schools. Since about 
this agitation has spread all over the 
country, and such progress has it made 
that now in many states agriculture is 
required by law to be taught in the rural 
schools, and examination of teachers in 
that subject is required. This new fea- 
ture of school work is taking different 
forms in different localities, according 
to local conditions and the attitude of 
the supervising authorities. Many county 
superinteudents have encouraged and 
fostered the organization of boys’ agri- 





cultural clubs, and corn clubs, and re- 
markable results have been attained. 
The number of boys engaged in corn 
club work in the United States in Igio 
was 46,225, and the highest yield on one 
acre was 22834 bushels grown at a cost ol 
43 cents per bushel by Jerry Moore at 
Winona, South Carolina. In Lincoln 
county, Mississippi, 48 boys averaged 92 


| bushels per acre and too boys in the 
| South averaged 137.7 bushels per acre. | 
We have been interested in reading of | 


Aeronautics— (3) Cromwell Dixon falls | 


to death at Seattle, Wash. (5) Hight 
balloons start from St. Louis; contest for 
Bennett and Lahif trophies. 
II, German balloon, lands at Ladysmith, 
Wis., after traveling 486 miles; winner 
of Bennett cup. 
NOVEMBER 

Politics, U. S.—(7) Progressives carry 
Ohio constitutional delegates election 
and will write constitution. (10) Inter- 
state Commerce Commission orders re- 
duction of freight rates in the west. 


Politics, Foreign—(6) Gen. Madero 
inaugurated president of Mexico. (9) 
Rebels burn city of Hankow, China. 


(11) Citizens of Nanking massacred by 
thousands of rebeis. (22) Suffragettes 
and police battle in London. 
International—(8) Turkey asks United 
States to intervene in war with Italy in 
Tripoli. (20) United States again sends 
troops to the Rio Grande to enforce 
neutrality. 
Aeronautics—(6) C. P. 


Rogers, at 


(8) Berlin | 


} was a 


| appears on page 39. 


the first annual meeting of the Wooster, 
(Ohio) High School Agricultural Asso- 
ciation held in October, in whici: school 
a year ago the study of argiculture was 
introduced in an experimental way, but 
has now taken the form of a regular four- 
year course. A feature of the gathering 
‘*debate’’ between two boys cn the 
proposition of forming a ‘‘farm plan’’ of 
a designated farm of 160 acres. Drawn 
plans were submitted and each gave 
reasons for his owu and criticised those 
of his opponent. 
the usual high school debate! 

Our attention is «lirected to this sub- 


Igor | 


Rather different trom 


ject because of an advertisement which 
' 


cm 


famous ‘‘ Farm 


The 


| Journal’’ of Philadelphia is a pioneer in | 
} the movement for bringing the school | 


Pasadena, Cailf., completes flight across | 
| showing how this work is being carried 


United States, 4141 miles in 4846 minutes, 
actual flying time. 


Deaths of Notable Persons—December, 
63; January, 63; February, 47; March, 
52; April, 38; May, 50; June, 36; July, 
45; August, 42; September, 42; October, 
52; November, 48; total 578. 





Measuring Progress in School 


Prof. S. A. Courtis, head of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Mathematics of the 
Detroit Home and Day School, has worked 
out a series of standard tests in arithmetic, 
in line with the new idea of ‘‘ measure- 
ment in education.’’ 


This idea is receiv- | ° it 
ing the attention of educators and it is | in it, 


|on in Berks county, Pa. 


maintained by those who have given it | 


any study that there are large possibilities 
to be found in standard scores and meas- 
ured progress. Many progressive teachi- 
ers who know of the movement will 


desire to avail themselves of its benefits, | 


and will need just such help as furnished 
by the Courtis system. 
pared for inquirers, Prof. 
that this ‘‘system of testing will enable 
you to measure the needs of the individ- 
uals of your class and to base your work 
upon such measurements. A second 
measurement at the end of the year will 
show just what you have accomplished. 
If the class comes to vou poorly prepared, 
you will have proof that your work, at 
least, was well done. If you yourself are 


Ina letter pre- | 
Courtis says | 


into close connection 


with the work in | 


which so large a class of our people are | 


interested, and seem justified in repeat- 
ing its slogan, ‘‘Every school will soon 
teach farming.’’ The advertisement, 
you will notice, has incorporated a portion 
of an account from a Philadelphia daily 


We have seen 
the complete article, which was of con- 
siderable length, and gave the names 
and ages of the youthful farmers and 
housekeepers who won prizes. It states 
that the interest aroused was indicated 
‘*by the hundreds of visitors who came 
to Reading to see what was so far accom- 
plished. Educators from other states 
mingled among the farmers, and looked at 
the exhibits and at the boys and girls 
standing alongside the exhibits awaiting 
the announcement of the prizes.’’ 

Better read what the ‘‘ Farm Journal’’ 
says about this movement and its part 





Excellent Books 


We recommend to all teachers a care- 
ful examination of the advertisement on 
page 41 in which the Publishers offer at 

great bargain, a wonderful set of books 

alled ‘‘Our Islands and Their People.’’ 
This set of books contains 1200 actual 


| photographic reproductions of interesting 


| 


scenes in our Island Possessions and 
virtually takes one with the Photographic 





Artist on a tour through Cuba, Porto | 


Rico, Isle of Pines, Hawaiian Islands, 
Samoa and the Philippines. Every 
teacher of the advanced grades, as well as 


the primary grades should own this won- | 


derful set of books—especially, when 


working inefficiently, comparison of your !| offered at such a tremendous bargain. 





For Dickens Readings. 


rate volumes. Each toc. 


*‘A Christmas 
Hearth’’ are included in The Instructor Litera- 


Carol’ and ‘‘Cricket on the 


Complete text. Good print and handy 


form for class use. See full list of this Series on third cover page. 


| 


Prof. Courtis wants these tests used by | 
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Tailor Made 


$39.0 


Made at 
Home 


By the American 
System 


5] ie 


Over 32,000 
women are us- 
ing this system 
and are saving 
more than one 
half on their 
clothing bills. 
The high cost ¢ 
living makes it 
necessary for most 
women to econom- 
ize, and make ev- 
ery dollar count as 
it never counted be 
fore. The problem 
how to dress well on 
an allowance that is 
constantly jdecreas 
ing in purchasing 
power is the serious 
problem in nearly ev- 
ery home, while fash- 
ion demands more 
expensive clothing 
all thetime. There {sjustone solution for 
this problem —that is, for women to make 
their own clothes and thus save the larger 
part of the expense. The American System 
of Dressmaking will enabie you to 


vave More Than Half on 
All Your Clothes 


It will teach you how to Design, Draft, Cut, Fit, 





















































Make, Drape and Trim any garment, including 
children’s clothing. It will enable you to dupli 
cate any garment you see illustrated in the 






fashion magazines with as perfect set, style and 
fit as the most competent dressmaker or ladies’ 
tailor—at less than one-half the cost—this 
that you can use better materials. or that 
have two new garments for the price of one, The 
because the 






means 




















making will be genuine pleasure 
American System gives you the confidence and 
the knowledge necessary to succeed, 

Many graduate dressmakers are earning $15 to 
$25 a week, some much more, operating dress 
making parlors of their own. Every graduate is 
competent to do as well or better, should cir- 
cumstances make it necessary, 

The greatest good the School has accomplished, 
however, is in the thousands of homes where the 
practice of economy is necessary to make the 
family funds meet the growing demands It 
would do your heart good to read the testimonials 
we receive daily from these homes. 

We want to help 50,000 families this ear, 
Mothers, we want toshow you how u: can dr 
yourself and your girls better on half the mone 
we want to help you toeconomize in a practi 
way. Our FREE book tells how we help yor writ 
for it today. Sending in the coupon entitles you 
to the book free, but does not obligate you in any 






way whatsoever. 





Book 
Sent 
FREE 
Tells 
How 










Cut out the coupon—Fill in 
and send for Book Today 











This Coupon or a Postal will bring your Book Free 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OP DRESSMAKING 
1563 Commerce Bank Bldg’, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me your Freé Book “Lessons by 
Mail,’”’explaining how | cam save half on my 
home sewing. 














Use the Sheldon Method 
30 Days at Our Risk. 


OU need not venture the loss of a penny. No matter how 
serious your case, no matter what else you have tried, the 
Sheldon Method will help you and probably wholly overcome 
our affliction. We are so sure of this that we will make a Shel- 
on Appliance to suit your special condition and let you decide, 
after 30 days, whether you a= satisfied. We make this unusual 
offer simply scamep the 16,000 cases we have treated absolutely 
prove the wonderful be nefit the Sheldon Method brings to spinal 
sufferers, young and old. 

There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture of old- 
fashioned plaster, leather or steel jackets. The Sheldon Appli- 
ance gives an even, perfect and adjustable support to the weak- 
ened or deformed spine and brings almost immediate relief 
even in the most serious cases. It is as easy to put onortake 
off as a coat, does not chafe or irritate, is light and cool. 

ice is within reach of al! whe suffer. You owe it to yourself, or 
Proatiicted opein your Sas family, to find out more about it. Send 
@ at once. 


for our book 
297, 13th St. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., Jamestown, N.Y. 














GLOBES 


For Teachers and Schools 





This Globe is one of the latest and most up- 
to-date globes on the market, is over three feet 
in circumference and is mounted on a stand 
of oak, weathered finish, instead of the old 
stvle heavy iron base. Lithographed in ten 
permanent oil colors, 

We offer this at the 
ation Prices: 

NEW PEERLESS GLOBE AND 


following low Combin- 





Normal Instructor l year ereee 2.78 
Primary Plans seseeceveees . 2.78 
Pathfinder . 2.75 
Every Day Plans. set 3 Vols ..... ER OES RE 
Year’s Entertainments, set 10 Vols..................... 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book, Cloth. .............se0sseeeeeee 2.75 


Globes are securely packed and are shipped by ex- 
press, transportation charges payable by recipient. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 











You are no greater intellectually than your 
Send today for my free book ‘‘How to 
Remember’ aces, Names, may" lies—Develops Will, 
Concentration, Self-Contidence, Conversation, Public 
Speaking. Increases income. Sent absolutely free—Address 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 








| 
| 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school-work, There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to con- 
tribute their best “hints” and pupils’ ‘ ‘Funny Sayings.’ 

Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 

cash remuneration forit. Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an opportunity to he represented, Limit each 
manuscript to 200 words the shorter the better—except in “Travel Club,” where 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most inte rest- 
ing historical or geographical fe ature of his or her section suitable for sup- 
plementary work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State 


sook lets, . 
All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H 


Club Motto for January 


This is New Year’s Day-—let ine wish you a very good year, free 
of all misunderstanding and bereavement, and full of good weather 
and good work.—WNobert Lous Stevenson. 


Club Poem for January 


**A small ship lavnched upon an unknown sea, 
A small seed planted by an unknown tree, 
Such is this strange New Year to you and me: 
Whither the vessel goeth, 
Andi how the tree up-groweth, 
God only knoweth: 
But sail the ship and plant the seed ; 
What is done in faith is done in deed.’’ 


Club rr 


1. Miss Hazel Warwick, R. D. No. Hamilton, 
like to exchange post cards with other tala 


The Story of Starved Rock 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

This noted historic;spot of Illinois is located on the Illinois river, 
opposite the village of Utica and about a hundred miles from 
Chicago. This rock is a mass of sandstone which reaches a height 
of over one hundred and fifty feet. Around it are clustered many 
liistoric associations. ‘This spet was selected by La Salle as a loca- 
tion for Fort St. Louis, where he aimed to confederate the Indians 
of Illinois and establish his fur trade center. It never proved of 
much benefit to him, for he met his death in Texas. It afterward 
became the scene of many terrible conflicts between the tribes of 
that region, but none are so impressive or full of intgrest as the 
one that gave it its strange but significant name. The story is, 
that in 1769 the remnant of that once powerful tribe of Illinois, 
sought refuge here from their dreaded foes, the Pottowatoimies. 
Ilere they might have defended themselves for an indefinite time, 
but their stores of provisions and water ran low. Water could be 
obtained from the river below by means of a grape-vine and a 
bucket. But in vain was it lowered down, for even in the darkest 
nights the enemy, concealed at the base, seized the vessel as it was 
lowered down. Suffering from want of water, they slowly starved 
to death, only one escaping to tell of their sufferings. This rock 
where the tragic event happened was afterwards known as Starved 
Rock. The legislature has recently appropriated money to purchase 
this place and create a State Park.—K. Illinois. 

[This is just the kind of local history which I 
members to send in, for the State 
and the pupils who are preparing Illinois State Booklets 
Mrs. 


send usa photo of the 


Ohio, would 


want the Club 
and Story booklets. The classes 
in history, 
will be interested in reading, in this connection, 
of the Iron Hand.’’ Can Mr. K. 
It is a spot of national, as well as local, historic interest.— 


Catherwood’s 
‘Tonty 
Rock? 
PRESIDENT. ] 

Historical Words and Sobriquets 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

These questions may be used in numerous ways and are valuabie 
in working up an interest in History. The amount of information 
secured from ‘‘looking up’’ the harder questions will more tian | 
repay for the time used. 


I. Who said, ‘‘\We must burn them?’’ . 

2. Who said, ‘‘Sir, if we are interrupted again, I will make the 

sun shine through you in a moment??? 

3. What was the ‘‘ Lost Colony of America?’’ 

4. Who said, ‘‘ Friendship to all, but entangling alliance with 

none ?’" 

5. Who was the ‘‘Colossus of American Independence ?’’ 

6. Who was thie ‘‘ Pathfinder of the Rocky Mountains?"’ 

7. Who was ‘‘ Young Hickory ?’’ 

8. Wilo was the ‘Prince of American Letters?’’ 

g. Who was the ‘‘ Sage of Chapaqua?’’ 
10. Who was the ‘‘ Little Giant?”’ 
11. ‘ho was the ‘‘ kather of Greenbacks?’’ 

12. Who was the ‘*Policy President?’’ 

3. Who said, ‘‘It is finishing a noble career early. I die the 


victim of my ambition and the avarice of my king; but dying in 
the arms of honor, I have no regrets?’’ 
14. Who was the ‘‘ Lowland Beauty ?’’ 


15. Who was known as the ‘‘ Hair Buyer General?’’ 





16. Who was the ‘‘Carolina Game Cock ?’’ 
Who said, ‘‘I have laid down the law out of the books many 
a time in my long life, but this is the first time they have laid me 


down ?’’ | 





. in The Instructor 
The Five Cent Books Literature Series 
furnish the very finest sort of Supplementary Reading for all of 
the grades. These books are being adopted and used in thousands 
of schools with great acceptance. Have you tried them yet? 


Over 170 titles, classified and graded. See full liston another page. | 





(liberal commissions) for securing subscrip- 


Cash P aid tions to Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, 


Pathfinder, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and The 
Year’s Entertainments. We desire an active representative in 








} 


| 
| 





each locality and prefer the services of a present subscriber. 


January 1912 


Music 


essons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
DEMONSTRATED TO BE GOOD 


THOUSANDS PROFIT BY GENEROUS OFFER 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a 
beginner or an advanced player. 


Ninety-six lessons (or_a less number, if you desire) 
foreither Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, "Banjo, Cornet, 
Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello will be given free to 
make the home study courses for these instruments 
known in your home. You will get one lesson weekly, 
and your only expense during the time you take- the 
lessons will be the cost of postage and the music you use, 
which is small. Write at once and read what New York 
papers said of demonstration given by little girl and a 
farmer boy. Hundreds of pupils write; ‘‘Wish I had 
known of your school before.” ‘Have learned more in 
one term with your weekly lessons than in three terms 
w ith private teachers, and ata great deal less expense.” 

“Everything is so thorough and complete.” ‘The lessons 
are maryels of simplicity, and my 11 year old boy has not 
had the least trouble to learn.’ One minister writes : 
“As each succeeding lesson comes I am more and more 
eo, persuaded I made no mistake in becoming your 
pupi 

Established 1898—have thousands of pupils from seven 
years of age to seventy. 


This generous offer will be sent at once to you if you 
address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 23, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


clhiclentiae supplied when needed, Cash or Credit.) 

















AS NECESSARY 
AS FOOD. 
THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


is like meat and drink to every teacher;—From 
cover to cover it is crowded with drawing and 
handicraft suggestions, designs and ideas that 
have been collected from the finest schools of 
the country and approved by the Editor 


‘Mr. Henry Turner Bailey 
It is a great Source-Book, 


Our Gift To You 


Christmas Number free. 
Yearly subscriptions, $1.50 
Canadian, $1.75; Foreign, $2.00. 
THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The 











HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
Tom Jones, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business 
district, centrally located to all theatres 
and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 








RATES 


Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 

Rooms, one person 

with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 

Rooms, two persons 

with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 


RRs. 
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January 1912 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


18. Who said, ‘‘Here I hunted when a boy, here my father lies 
buried, here I wish to die?’’ 

19. Who was ‘‘ Old Bullion?’’ 

20 Who was ‘‘Old Public Functionary?’’ 

21. Who was justly styled the ‘‘ pioneer educational woman’’ of 
America?’’ 

22, Who said, ‘‘All we ask is to be let alone?’’ 

23. Who first used the expression, ‘‘To the victors belong the 
spoils?’’ 

24 Who said, ‘‘The administration should be conducted behind 
glass doors?’’ 








‘ 


ANSWERS 
1. Capt. Mason in the Pequod War 13. "Count Donap at Ft. Mercer 
2. Capt. Wadsworth 14. Mother of Capt. Henry Lee 
3. Roanoke Colony 15. Gen. Hamilton at Detroit 
4. Thos. Jefferson 16. Sumter of Carolina 
5. John Adams 17. John Marshall 
6. John C. Fremont 18. Osceola 
7. James K. Polk 1g. Thos. H. Benton 
8. Washington Irving 20. James Buchanan 
g. Horace Greeley 21. Mrs. Emma Willard, N.Y. 
Io. Stephen A. Douglas 22. Jefferson Davis 
iI. Salinon P. Chase 3. William M. Marcy, N. Y. 
12. R. B. Hayes 24. Grover Cleveiand 


The answers are of course too brief. 


Pupils should get the cir- 
cumstances attending each—K., Illinois. 


List of State Flowers 
Dear Help-One-Anotliers :— 

In some cases the flower was adopted by the legislature, but the 
most of them were adopted by the public schools. The list is of 
course incomplete, some states not having taken action, and some 
I have been unable to get. 

Alabama, Golden Rod; Arkansas, Apple Blossom; California, 
California Poppy; Colorado, Columbine; Connecticut, Mountain 
Laurel; Delaware, Peach Blossom ; Idaho, Syringa; Illinois, Native 
Violet; Indiana, Corn; Iowa, Wild Rose; Kansas, Sunflower; 
Kentucky, Golden Rod; Louisiana, Magnolia; Maine, Pine Cone 
and Tassel; Maryland, Golden Rod; Michigan, Apple Blossom ; 
Minnesota, Mocasiii; Mississippi, Magnolia; Montana, Bitter 
Root; Nebraska, Golden-Rod; New York, Rose; North Dakota, 
Wild Rose; Ohio, Scarlet Carnation; Oklahoma, Mistletoe; 
Oregon, Oregon Grape; Rhode Island, Violet; South Dakota, 
Pasque ; Tennessee, Daisy; Texas, Blue Bonnet; Utah, Sego Lily; 
Vermont, Red Clover; Washington, Rhododendron; West Virginia, 
Rkododendron.—K., Iliinois. 

Nature-work Blue Prints 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The Club letters are always full of helpful ideas and we look 
forward to each number with eager anticipation. Ours is a two- 
roomed scliool, with grammar grades, and the ninth and tenth of 
High School. We are situated in a beautiful place, on a sheltered 
harbor of Puget Sound. To the west rise the rugged Olympics; 
to the east our snow-crowned sentinel, Mt. Tacoma. All around 
us are dense evergreen forests, with clearings where the little farms 
are hidden away. Isn’t this an ideal place for a school? 

Owing to the many grades in our school, we have to resort to 
various devices for seat work. I have large sixth and seventh 
grades, and for a series of lessons in Nature Study we are doing 
something new tlris year. I purchased a roll of blue print paper. 
One can secure aten yard roll, forty-two inches wide, of Engineers’ 
Blue Print paper, for ninety cents, which will last for the season. 
The children brought in leaves of every kind that grows in this 
vicinity. Half the class were responsible for fruit leaves, and the 
other half for the wild leaves. They selected the most perfect ones, 
and pressed them. On Friday afternoons, we get out the leaves, 
and our printing frames, and, using them as a photographer uses 
his films, we printed them on the paper. The result is a perfect 
reproduction of the leaves in clear blue and white. The paper is 
then washed and put away to dry. As we work we talk about the 
leaves and trees, their ways of budding, flowers, fruits, shedding, 
etc. The subject isaricl one, furnishing material for compositions 
in grammar, practical words in spelling, as well as developing ob- 
servation of natural objects, and the satisfaction of having repro- 
duced something beautiful. The ferns make the daintiest pictures. 
We are saving our pictures to use for program favors, book covers, 
markers, borders, and Ciiristmas presents. The outlay is so little 
compared with the pleasure and results gained that every teacher 
can adapt this little plan to any grade work. It interests all ages 
of pupils. —A. J. H., Washington. 

[Miss H’s leaf and fern pictures were very pretty and natural, 
and I wish you could all see them. But blue prints will not 
‘‘reproduce,’’ you know. It indeed, interesting work.— 
PRESIDENT. ] 


is, 





Entertainment for Every Month 


And with several complete programs for each month. This is the 
plan of The Year’s Entertainments. It does not suggest pro- 
grams merely, but furnishes the songs, recitations and exercises 
necessary to carry them out. Under our plan of sale, you can get 
any one month for 15c, any two for 25c, any five for 60c or the 
entire ten for $1.00. In combination with our other publications 
it can be had at even more favorable price. See adv. elsewhere. 
The January number has New Year’s programs for Primary, In- 
termediate and Grammar Grades. February has Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow and Valentine programs. 





\ K 7 your subscription to NORMAL 
When Renewing suereuc os i py a8 ey 
" e Year’s Entertainments or Seeley’s Question Boo 
at special rate of $1.60. Q Any Two of these and Normar In- 
STRUCTOR one year $2.20, the THRE $2.60. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
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GET A BETTER SCHOOL IN 1912 


Your future success or failure asa teacher lies absolutely in your hands. You realize the necessity of better 
preparation for teaching; you know, your pupils deserve the highest grade of instruction you can give them. The 
necessity of a better salary and the desirability of a more favorable position are alwaysin your mind. Itis not possible 
to drop your work and go away to school; it is very expensive to lose your salary fora year and pay school bills. For 
those thus situated the Interstate School has for fourteen years offered a solution of these problems. The School can 
come to you, with its strong courses, with its sympathetic and intelligent 












treatment, and with a determined purpose that through its help DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
you can make exactly the furthur preparation your needs demand. I I ae eat ne Gg ay lb Mook 











Correspondence instruction under the methods here perfected are ap- 
proved by twenty-four great schools, each of which accepts our students’ 








NORMAL DEPT.- STRONG REVIEWS 
ORE BRANSHES IN A COURSE 










Arithmetic 





N s 8 f . ' 3 vere ts j rasidaenca Elementary Algebra U. 8, Hist 
records on the same basis as though the Ww ork were taken in residence. Higher Algebra Civil Goverment 
No other school of the kind occupies this high position in our country’s Bookkeeping Elementary Economics 






Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
G aphy 


Plane Geometry 

Grammar and Analysis 

Reading 

Composition and Rhetoric 
m, and Brit. Literature 

General History 





educational system. 


YOU CAN FIND THE NEEDED 
TIME FOR STUDY 


Our best *students are very busy teachers. You have the average 
amount of spare time, and are unjust to every vital interest if you do not § 
use some of it to your profit, in careful study under our expert direction. 






Physical Geography 
ree Agriculture 
jotan 
















ACADEMIC DEPT. - EACH SUBJECT iS A COURSE 
Arithmetic First Year Latin 
Elementary Grammar Second Year Latin 
English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English 




































itic eS P i > ti ornposition hysics 

Tuition fees are low, and need not all be paid at one time. Misautes antientiiice Botan Bites 

This is THE TEACHER'S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ; J Qigsbra Med. and Modern History 
your interests are our only interests. We offer Normal Courses for SPECIAL COURSES United States Histe 
Strong reviews; Primary Methods and Intermediate and Grammar Pharmacy COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
Methods for all grades, and Academic branches for advanced study. Primary Mcthods Business 
Write today for information. Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 

mar School Methods Typewriting 
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Interstate School of Correspondence 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III era faba ae 
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LESH fe? THIN 


90c Box Given for Trial 
New Discovery Which Was Awarded Gold Medal at Brussels 





No one need know what you are doing until your 


Lean, lank, skinny,scrawny men and women should 
i gain in weight causes complimentary comment, 


take advantage of this ten-day Free offer before it 


expires. Here is the special offer for the purpose of convine- 
Nothing is more embarrassing than extreme thin- ing thin people inthis community that these tablets 
ness, willdg just exactly what is claimed for them. It has 
Scrawney, skinny women are seldom popular, We | been arranged to distribute for the next ten days for 


No dressmaker can hide a the coupon below, a free 50-cent package of Sargol 


all admire fine figures. 
bony, skinny form. 
Here is a chance to test free the one guaranteed 
reliable treatment which has “made good” for years 
in this country, which hasjust been awarded a gold 
medal and diploma of honor at Brussels, Belgium. | 


All you have to do is to address Sargol Company, 
240-M Herald Building, Binghamton, N. Y., and this 
large 50-cent package will be sent you in a private 
and perfectly plain wrapper, so that no one but your 
self will know the contents. Accompanying-the pack- 
age will be ful: and complete data and directions, 
letters of testimcuy, aud a special letter of expert 
advice that in itseif is well worth your time reading. 





Nothing in history has ever approached the marvel- | 
ous success of this new treatment, which has made 
more thin folks plump than all the “tonics” and 





ineffective medicines for fifty years. | Send today for the big test package. Next 
There’s a reason. Plump, well formed men and | week maybe toolate. Give your name and address 
women assimilate what they eat. Thin, scrawny | plainly and pin this coupon to your letter. Please 
ones do not. | enclose 10 cents as evidence of good faith and to help 
This new discovery supplies the one thing which the | deftay the cost of this distribution. 
thin folks lack ; that is the power to assimilate food. | 
It renews the vigor, re-establishes the normal, all in | TRIAL COUPON 
nature’s own way. | pe : : fx, ee 
It is not a lash to jaded nerves, but a generous fo the Sargol Company, 240-M Herald Bidg., 


Binghamton, N. Y 

Gentlemen—I have never tried Sargol’and ask 
you to send me a Free 50c Box, in accordance 
with your generous offer. I enclose 10c to help 
defray expenses 


PIN THIS TO YOUR LETTER 


upbuilder. 

This new discovery puts on firm, solid flesh at the 
rate often to thirty pounds a monthin many cases. 

Best of all—the flesh ‘‘stays put.” 

The treatment is furnished in concentrated tablet 
form. A week’s supply can be carried in the vest 
pocket, 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should 
Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, 
intellectual women of America. They 
have regained health and good figures and 
learned how to keep well. Each has given 
me a few minutes a day in the privacy of 
her own room to following scientific, hy- 
gienic principles of health, prescribed to 
suit each individual’s needs. 

No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, natural and permanent and because they 
are scientific and appeal to common sense. 

Be Well—nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health so that every one with whom you 
come in contact is permeated with your strong 
spirit, your wholesome personality—-feels better in 
body and mind for your very presence. 





Be Attactive—well groomed. 


improve Your ntante in other words be at your best. 
You wield a stronger influence for good, for education, for 
wholesome right living, if you are attractive and well, 
graceful and well poised—upright in body as well as in 


mind—and you are happier. 

I want to help every woman to realize that her health 
lies, toa degree, in her own hands, and that she can 
reach her ideal in figure and poise. 





judge what 1 can do for you by what 1 have done for 
other 
| think I do not exaggerate when | say I have corrected 
more 
Chronic Ailme nts a! id built up and reduced more women 
during the past nine years than any ten physicians—the | ‘ 
best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure of 
are my pupils. Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 
[ have Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to. 85 lbs. I have rounded out and Increased the weight of as many 
more--all this by strengthening nerves, heart, circulation, lungs and vital organs so as to regulate the assimilation of food. 
Won't you join us ?—we Will make you and the world better. 
I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly, and giving other information of vital 
interestto women. Write for itand Iwill also tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and your 
figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at least you will help me by your 
nterest in this great movement of health and figure through natural means, 


Sit dow n and write to me NOW. Don't wait—-you may forget it. 
{ have had a wonderful experience, andI should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft's name stands far progress in the scientific cave of the health and figure of woman. 


GOVERNMENT |The Demand For 


Ay gg ~—CPOSITIONS Competent Men 


45,837 in the Telegraph and Railway 
and Wireless Fields far exceeds 


APPOINTMENTS the supply. We are unable to 
keep pace with the 























were made to Civil Service 


laces during the past year. demand for our 
Excellent chances for ergot this graduates. Greatest 
ear. Noinfliuence o Uy ind re ye 
er ed Only a common school possibilities. 
education is necessary. These are 


excellent positions for young people. My Thorough M) 
For 12 vears we have made a spec- ry a 
ialty of training people by mail for Comprehensive W/ 
tl 


Zz. 

_ 1rese examinations, and so success 

z biker eee eee |) 

su Gov ‘ernment Service atsalaries from Instruction 

> er ncaa dareloe enubbiiiieiiats enables my students to bécome proficient in a 
te coutain letters from over soo per- short time. I have the oldest, largest and best 
z oP) sons w ho state t a . be BB gg A telegraph and railway instruction school in 
= > ned attempt any Governme nt ex- America. Established 1874, Thousands of my 
Pt amination without seeing our Civil former students successfully employed every- 
z> sevice seen err seaeas Oe) wey where. Railway and train dispatchers and 
= lng the examinations, and questions Western Union Telegraph wires in classrooms. 
= recently used by the Civil Service Complete high power wireless station, also an 
7 Commission. unexcelled course in railway accounting as 


We also have the followingdepart- [| ay lied to station agency work. ENROLL NOW. 


~_ ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- Steady Work—Good Wages—A Bright Future 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, ane Ronee. Expenses very low and may be earned while 
he ep ent is charge o on. Chas. A, 3 : 
as te Ten lel teetice of the Supreme Court of Sadlann: learning. Easy payments and many other big 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be advantages. Large illustrated catalog tells all. 
sent free. FREE. Write for it now. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, GEO. M. DODGE, Pres. 


————— DODGE'S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS | _——— VALPARAISO, IND. 





























A Civil Service Manual by Ewart. Field and 

Morrison prepares for the examinations NCLE SAM WANTS YOu 
Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M 

C. A.’s, at iblic Evening Schools. and thousands of other young or middle- 
Three vol ith maps, $2.50 postpaid aged men to work for him, Permanent 





positions, good salaries, thirty days’ vaca- 
tion each year with full pay, and no loss 
of pay for sickness not to exceed thirty 
days in addition. No bard times ; no half- 
time; noshut downs. Full particulars as 
to salaries, positions, examinations, (soon 
to be held in every state) sample questions, 


BY MAIL etc., free National Correspondence 


University Methods Special offer.Easy Institute, 44-70 Jenifer Bid’g, Wash. D. C. 


| \\ 
Phas tice oom LAW free. Catalog fr % ss iH 
Three courses, teers. Business Reser ee . The Religion of the Future 


250 page Heme Study cataleg free. Write te-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Field Dept. 115, Springfield, Mass. 























Theory and terms. All bocks 





bined. 

Indorsed by Bench and Bar. We GUARANTEE our by Chas. W. Eliot. will be sent FREE OF 

University Law Course will prepare you for Barofany State, CHARGE to anyone who will write Mrss JEsstE-M. 
STANDARD SCHOOL OF LAW YounG, 11 Hutchings Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


























1442 East S3rd Street, Chicago, Ilinois 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Self Control 








First Boy— 

Did you ever hear the tempter 
With his cunning wily ways, 

That comes to you in dreams at night 
And sometimes in your plays? 

He says to me, ‘‘Come, Jimmie, 
Don’t you hear the circus din? 

There’s clowns and dogs and elephants,— 
I'll help you to get in.’’ 

But I set my foot down firmly 
And answered, ‘‘ No, not I.’’ 

For who can’t squelch that tempter 
If he’s man enough to try? 


Second Roy— 
When the grass feels soft and cool-like 
To my hands beneath my head; 
And I listen to the bees 
That’s humming o’er my head; 
An odor like green apples 
Comes floating o’er the breeze 
And somehow I get up 
And peer among the trees; 
And then comes recollections 
Of not a pleasing kind, 
And I turn away triumphant 
And leave them aJl behind. 


Third Boy — 

Sometimes when I’m a sittin’ 
In a cool and shady place, 

A feelin’ the nice cool breezes 
A playin’ on my face, 

A whisper calls me, ‘‘ Fishin’, fishin’ ’’, 
But Ma had said me, ‘‘ No,”’’ 

So I shake my finger at him 
And tell him to lay low. 4 


F Fourth Boy— 

When I have been a-hoein’ corn 
Throughout the live-long day, 

I sometimes feel as though I’d like 
To ru away and play; 

But then a thouglit comes to me 
That it would not be right, 

So I just hoe and hoe and hoe 
And thus I win the fight. 


Fifth Boy— 

When I get tired a stndyiu’, 
Of drawing maps and things, 

When through the window I can hear 
The song the robin sings, 

A longing creeps into my heart 
And really, I can’t see— 

But then,—I study spelling 
Because it’s best for me. 


All— 
You see that evil tempter 
Will always have you do 
The thing that is forbid you 
If you’ll allow him to. 
So we just turn upon him 
Our backs and firmly say, 
‘*Get thee behind me, Tempter,’’ 
And he always shrinks away. 
—Lucy WELTY, Greenville, Pa. 


Memory Aid in History 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

In teaching the names of the treaty places of the Inter-Colonial 
Wars use the word, Ruap. Many children, and also teacliers, have 
some trouble in remembering these places in their correct order. 
In this word ‘‘R’’ stands for Ryswick, ‘‘u’’ for Utrecht, ‘‘a’’ for 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and ‘‘p’’ for Paris. Simpiy get this little. word 
Ruap in your memory and you wiil have no more trouble with 
these treaty places.—K., Illinois. 


A Dickens Story 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Fill the blanks with the name of one of the works of Charles 
Dickens. 

Three of us —— —., beaut and—— —— ——, a young fellow 
named , went to the city with —— —— of a good time. 
Our train was late and while waiting we went to an 
hard by to get something to read. The clerk, a pleasing young 


: is regarded as be- 
A Good Question Book # 2°83 6¢8,% 
by many teachers. There are several Question Books published, 
the latest and, we believe, most complete, being Seeley’s. Over 
thirty thousand copies have been sold on the “money back if not 
satisfactory” basis and all orders are accepted with understanding 
that if not entirely satisfactory the book may be returned and the 
money will be immediately refunded. It has 426 pages, and is 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. Price $1.00 Pdstpaid. 
Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained in the following liberal 
combinations: 


















With Normal Instructor one year.......cceccseeececerecereeseeeee $1.60 
With Primary Plans one year..........-.secceeseeeeesecsesseeeess 1.60 
With Full cet (10 vols.) Year’s Entertainments, postpaid......, 1.60 
With Full c +t (3 vols) Every Day — postpaid,........... 1.60 
With The F athfinder one year...... ‘ 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher oue year.. aes 1,60 


Any Three of the above publications to same address $2.20 ; any Four $2.80 ; any 
ive $3.40; any Six $4.00; all Seven $4.60. Make upyour own combinations. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








girl called familiarly ——- ——, showed us some books. I bought 
— — — — —. One of my friends purchased —— —, 
and the other —~— —— —— —— ~——. The train came at 


last, and we were soon whirled into the city. We all found our 
pockets had been picked. ——- —— would have been our fate, if I 
had not possessed a letter of credit. I presented this at the bank 
of —— —— ——,, and it was honored by the cashier. young —— 








—. When we had seen all the sights, we repairec to an inn 
styied, ——_ —— kept bya gruff old man, —— ——. He gave us 
a room where a —— —— sang all night. B ing an 








, I could not rest, as I was accustomed to a quiet bed at home. 
So I did not close my eyes tili the from the neighboring steeples 
were playing a —— on the morning air. Then the bellboy, 
calied me, and I began —— —— —— all over again. 

















1. Nicholas Nickleby 11. Dombey and Son 

2. Our Mutual Friend 12. David Copperfield 

3. Martin Chuzzlewit 13. Bleak House 

4. Great Expectations 14. Barnaby Rudge 

5. Old Curiosity Shop 15. Cricket on the Hearth 
6. Little Dorrit 16. Uncommercial Traveller 
7. A Tale of Iwo Cities 17. Chimes 

8. Pickwick Papers 18. A Christmas Carol 

g. A Child’s History of England 19. Oliver Twist 


10. Hard Times 20. The Battle of Life 
I made this story for my Girls’ Literary Society, to use as a rec- 
reation after a program on Dickens. It will be suitable to use at 
a Dickens’ Centennial on Feb. 7, 1912.—ANNETIE HOWARD, Tusk- 
egee, Ala. 
A Japanese Supper 


Dear Help-One-Anotliers :— 

One time when I[ found my pupils rather noisy indoors I told 
them when they had learned to be as polite as tiie Japanese we 
would have a‘‘ Japanese Supper.’’ The boys were to take off their 
hats before entering the large room of the building and both boys 
and girls were to avoid using loud tones when talking. 

When the day for the supper came the pupils brought chop-sticks, 
many of which the parents had made. Kach family brought a bowl 
of rice. We happened to have at homesome saucers with Japanese 
pictures upon them which mother gave me permission to take. I 
gave each child a paper napkin. We had learned a littie song, 
‘*Feast of Lanterns,’’ which we sang, after which we made paper 
lanterns. One little girl held a parasoi and recited a ‘ittle poem. 

All enjoyed it very much and learned from it too, I think.—M. 
L. A., Iowa. 


Decorations 


Dear Help- -One-Anothers :— 

I will tell you of a scheme I have for having all decorations and 
language lessons, etc., in season. I have a notebook in which i 
have suggestions ror different months. All hints and suggestions 
for a certain month I keep ina separate place in my notebook. 
These helps are copied from teachers’ papers. These are some of 
my notes:— ’ 

For Seplember: 
autumn leaves, etc. 


Decorate the room with Fall scenes, 
Take maple leaves and outline on the black- 
board in the form of a border. They should be colored with col- 
ored crayons in their natural tints. Have children bring leaves to 
schoo] and outline them for their drawing lesson. A large leaf 
drawn on the board makes a good September calendar. The dates 
are made on the leaf in white. Have the children write composi- 
tions on leaves and describe Fall scenes for their language lessons. 

For October : Study about the Indians this month. Many of the 
decorations for September may be taken down and pictures suitable 
for October used. Decorate the walls with pictures of Indians, 


wigwams, Indian scenes, canoes, trees, bows and arrows, etc. 
Have the »pils do seat work suitable for this month. Have them 
Near 


string colored beads of paper and make little cones of paper. 
the end of the month have pictures of Jack-o’-ianterns drawn or 
cut from yellow paper and pasted on the tops of black paper fences. 
Have the small children make Japanese lanterns. Draw on the 
board a witch’s kettle over a fire, out of doors. 

For November : Study about the Pilgrimsthis month. Decorate 
the walls with pictures of pumpkins, shocks of corn, turkeys, 
Pilgrims and early colonial life. A good calendar for November is 
made with colored chalk; the picture of a boy on a big pumpkin 
in a wagon, drawn by a turkey. The little folks may cut apples 
and pumpkins from colored paper and paste them on the wall. The 
memory gem this month should pertain to the Thanksgiving spirit. 
Children take much more interest in school work if done in the 
season, 

For December: Remove all November decorations and decorate 
the room with winter scenes, Christmas pictures, pictures of Christ- 
mas trees, fireplaces, Santa Claus, sprigs of holly, Christmas bells, 
etc. Make picture frames of matting and in each corner paste or 
paint a holly twig and on each side a gilt star. The picture for 
these frames may be the ‘‘Sistine Madonna.’’ (One of the Perry 
pictures.) Buy some sprigs of holly; just before Christmas use 
these in the drawing ciass. 

I hope these few suggestions will be some help to the, teachers. 
If our President wishes it, I will write again and tell you how to 
have an entertainment on Hallowe’en night, also how to stencil 

Just printed. 


Our New Book Catalogue {#%t, printed. 


five thousand books suitable for school or individual libraries, 
at wholesale prices, together with an extended series of Enter- 
tainment Books, Teachers’ Helps, Music Books, etc., etc, It 
should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask for it. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
listed on another page have 


Blackboard Sten cils come to be regarded as al- 


most indispensable by most teachers. We note with pleasure that 
teachers who commence using them reorder frequently—the strong- 
est possible endorseweut of their quality aud utility. 
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'Biccest BARGAIN 


EVER OFFERED 


IN THE HISTORY OF 
BOOK-SELLING 


This wonderful and interesting Set of 
' Books has made the high water mark 
in book selling, over 400,000 sets being 
soia in a period of less than 5 years’ 
time. It was a tremendous success 
from the very start. The orders poured 
in so fast that we 
were swamped and 
had to telegraph car- 
load orders of paper 
to be shipped from 
Now the editor, Major-General Joseph Wheeler, 

is dead. The plates have been destroyed according to agreement and no 
more of these wonderful books will ever be printed Pagal The remaining 
Sets must be sold at once, and Mg make a quick clean-up sale these Sets 
will be sold at LESS THAN COS 


Our Istanps An Tuer PEOPLE 


Consists of two sumptuous, royal quarto volumes 12 x16 inches and contains 1,200 wonderful 
photographs taken expressly for this work by Amenic a’s foremost Outdoor hotographer, 
Walter B. Townsend, on that famous Expedition through the wilds of Cuba, Porto Rico, Isle 
of Pines, Hawaiian Islands, Samoa, and the Philippines, which occupied more than a years’ 
time and cost over $35,000. Besides these marvelous photographs the work contains 800 pages 
of interesting narrative and descriptive matter of these far away islands, written by the noted 
Author and War correspondent, Jose de Olivares, under the supervision and direction of our 
Editor, the late Major-General Joseph Wheeler. The subject matter is written in Mr. Olivares’ 
most fascinating styleand accurately portrays the manners, customs and characte ristics of 
these peoples, and recounts fully the vast natural resources of the Islands themselves The 
Philippine Islands are 20,000 square miles larger than Great Britain and Ireland put together 
and are a veritable “promised land,” so wonderfully rich are they in natural resource, For 
400 years Spain tried to civilize the P hilippine Is landers, but her efforts had little effect on that 
vengeful and treacherous race, How Uncle Sam will deal with the Philippino problem must 
be decided by the voters of the United States, and in order to form a correct opinion, every 














VILLAGE OF TREE DWELLERS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


the Mills BY EXPRESS. 








NATIVE WARRIOK WiTH 
POISONED ARROWS 


American citizen should have at hand the best source of information regarding our Island pos- 
Now is your opportunity. 


No more of these books will ever be printed again, 


ONLY 1/3 REGULAR PRICE 


The regular price of this great set is $15.00, and over 400,0 
sets have been sold, but now the plates are de 'stroye 1d and to 
make a quick clean- up sale the remaining sets will be sold 
at one-third the regular price—ONLY $5 PER SET. Fill 
out coupon and mail it to us and we will send you the y/ 
books for five days’ free examination in your own Lhe 
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sessic ns, 









THE 
THOMPSON 
PUBLISHING 


home. &”, COMPANY 
(* / 1127 Pine Street 

Ae SHIPPED FREE sgt Tier 
4 Dy St. Louis, Mo, 
OUR‘ We do not ask you for any de posit, any / wr / Send me for five das , 

ISLANDS guarantee, oreven any C. O, D. payment. ” / free examination, one se 

Just send the Coupon and we will shi p the AgE/ ; pro = ISLANDS AND THEIR 

pa a 2OPLE, with — tranaportat 
> books to you for five days’ free ex :min- / charge prepaid, If Lam satistied 
PEOPLE ation, ‘en transportation charges with them I will send you within five 
prepaid. Then if they are satisfac. GY / rtf a St parment ond 8 
tory send $1 @ month or five ° > tf price of paid 

months. If they are not, return > he Y 
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ber, when the :ew remaining 
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Without $100 With Ou ome Arora Fig P id 
Do PER SECTION 
vr Pr SI Dpfindadstreor /T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 4 


Tier SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


ANY SPAC 
Endorsed ‘‘The Best’’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
That is the reason we can 












Made under our own patents, 
duction is sold direct to the home and office. 


offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional Book Cases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
Book sections have NON-BINDING, DISAPPEARING GLASS 
DOORS aud are highly finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK, Other 


styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO. 24. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MPG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
New York Office: Flatiron Building 


Diseouraged About 
Your Complexion ? 


Cosmetics only make it worse an’ do 
not hide the pimples, freckles, black- 
heads.or red spots on face or nore. 


Dr. James P. Campbell's 





COMPLETE STENCEL OUTFIT BARGAIN 

Extra 
large Sten 
ceil Outfit 
for all 
home dec- 
orations. 
Consists 
of 20 cut 
stencils on 
oil board. 

















es a b os Satie Arsenic Compiexion Wafers 
ecolors will purify your blood, cleanse and 





beautify the skin, and give you a tresh 
and spotless complexion. 

Use these absolutely safe and harmless wafers for 30 
days and then let your mirror praise the most wonderful 
beautifier of the complexion and figure known to the 
medical profession. 


$1.00 per Box. 





2 brushes, 9thumb tacks. Also book with full directions, chart of 
colors, hundreds new_ designs. EE with outfit:—Handsome 
stencilled Aberdeen Crash Pillow Top. 20x20 inches. Stencils can be 
used many times, Especially suited for beginners. No drawing or 
tracing necessary The complete ovtfit hare paid for spec ial price, 
$1.00, FRENCH ART STENCIL CO,, Dept. A42. 133 West 23 St., New 
York City. Send fdr our FREE, new, wren k Fancy Work book. 


TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 

* Course by mail while teaching. 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 





(Full 30 day treatment.) 

We guarantee as freshly packed and of sull strength, only when 
boxes have Blue Wrapper, bearing our printed guarantee. Sold by 
all reliable druggists or sent by mail prepaid in plain cover from 


RICHARD FINK C0., D< pt. G», +15 Broadway, New York City 
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A GOOD LIVING FROM POULTRY 


The High Cost of Living can be Reduced by the PHILO SYSTEM 


1600 Eggs, or 160 Ibs. of Broilers can be produced in a corzer of a garden, 5x6 ft. square 


If we were to tell you that a family of six people could make a good living from six hens you 
would hardly believe it. Results that have been accomplished by the PHILO SYSTEM in the past 
would justify this statement. Such results could not be obtained “+-«2 common poultry or common 
methods. But the best birds of a NEW BREED, the NEW METHOD of the PHILO SYSTEM 
in caring for the fowls and the new way of marketing make it possible to get even better results. 

This is not theory or guess-work; it is just what six hens have done in the past, and will do 


again when handled according to the latest methods and discoveries made by the originator of the 


PHILO SYSTEM. 
At his poultry plant in Elmira, a net profit of $25,000.00 from a HALF ACRE OF POULTRY 


NORMAT, INSTRUCTOR 








Teachers’. Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


window curtains. I’ consider: ‘my success in the Schoolfoom due 
largely to the fact that I plan. my lessons, decorations--and- seat 
work ahead.—B. H., Nebraska, : : 


A Few Things for Teachers Not to Do 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :—  ~ 

One of the first things many teachers are tempted to do--at- the 
beginning of the term is to make rules; and a good thing to re- 
member in this connection is to stop making them before you be- 
gin. As surely as you tell a room full of pupils that they must 
not whisper, each separate one there will think of some vety im- 
portant thing to tell to some one near him, and he will fairly ex- 
plode until he has relieved himself of that idea. Any one who 
reads this will know that this is true from his own-experienee, for 
practically every person has met the same condition in his school 
life. And it is the same way with anything eise that is forbidden. 
As soon as the children hear what it is, that is the very thing they 
want to do most; so don’t make rules. 

Do not neglect the first case of insubordination or disobedience 
that occurs. Attend to it promptly and judiciously even if it is the 
very first thing you have to do after ringing the bell, and it will 
very likely be a long time betore you have the second. Children 
will know by the end of the first day of school just about how far 
they can go, and it will be a pretty difficult thing for a teacher to 
regain control that may be lost during the first six hours’ acquaint- 
ance with her pupils. One never knows just what is going to 
happen; but the teacher will have abundant opportunity on the 
eventful first day to impress her force or lack of force of character 
on her pupils. It will be far easier to overlook slight disobediences 
later on in the term when she has become acquainted with the 
different dispositions of the children, than on the first morning. 

Do not imagine that you can treat all pupils alike. Some 





has been made in twelve months where fertile eggs are produced and hatched every day in the year.: scholars will go quietly and diligently to work to prepare a jesson 
‘rom 80 to 120 pounds of the very best broilers and roasters have been raised every three months in that others in the same class will not be willing to give five min- 


PHILO SYSTEM coops only 3 to 6 feet in size. 
Come to Elmira and we will SHOW YOU how such results are accomplished. Let us tell you 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 


$1,000, $2,000, OR $5,000, OR MORE 


PER YEAR keeping poultry by the PHILO SYSTEM. This can be accomplished because there 

is no longer any guess-work about raising, keeping or selling poultry. Everything in connection 

with the work has been reduced to a science and any one who will follow our system can succeed. 
Others are succeeding in every state and their experience and success are fully explained in our 





utes’ effort to. Now, if there are any little favors to bestow —such 
as reading a story, or any particular thing the diligent pupil may 
like to do—let him do it; and make it plain tothe restless, unruly 
scholar that he can gain the same privileges by attending to duty 
first. 

Do not punish the little children for their little offenses and pass 
by the things that the older pupils do to produce confusion, dis- 
order and trouble. If the older scholars are kept within bounds 
and made to know that they must obey, the smaller ones will give 
no trouble. The teacher who is determined to have a quiet, studi- 
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NEW BOOK entitled “MAKING POULTRY PAY.’’ It contains ninety-six pages of carefull : ; ; : 4 
written and selected matter of immediate and permanent value to every weuleg + as well - ous school wees not —— oo" prompt attention to misdemeanors ‘ 
numerous illustrations. We will mail yogi this book for ten cents, in money or in stamps to cover post- yee ~~ 1 ag ~ oo - so that h child will k i 
age, just to show you some facts about the poultry business that you have probably never dreamed of. , Do not ‘ i gm “a y Rig cages so tha Pages hea i ae + acta 4 
We also have a NEW PHILO SYSTEM < text book three times the size of any former edition, eee Ales yerdeae hs Fung sooo oe the cls eve tues tae : 
360.000 PERSONS have already purchased copies of former editions of this ah p need sree & ectaect ss aphit de tes tata te bien 0h 
’ text book and have paid $1.00 each for every copy. ; vy d laa « dal oh tat ag Oe If ll 
The new text book tells all about how to do the work to secure such wonderful results. This book, resh in your min tn the — ul — Se erse 1 ig as 
with descriptions of appliances, and a right to make and use them, will be mailed to you postage to the re igs 4 tn i at + apn “ug "Thee tes ane had 
paid for $1.00. If ordered at once we will mail the two books, “MAKING POULTRY PAY” FR agp de Mastisoand xt patton odlock if eibetiey, am ; 
» NW. > «dition of e y rs s rs S : : 
and the New sidition of the PED SE SSEM Sr a dane : to allow any of the scholars to get there first. If several of the 
THE POULTRY REVIEW This is a monthly publication edited by the children get there ahead of the teacher, she will be compelled to 
‘ ; originator of the PHILO SYSTEM and an listen to all sorts of complaints that she can never get the real facts 
able staff of writers made up of expert and practical poultrymen. This magazine is devoted exclu- about; and the day will be spoilcd to a great extent before the £ 
sively to the idea of being immediately helpful to its readers. Every article is prepared and edited work begins —so do not be late. —MARGARET WHITNEY, Kenton, } 
with this idea as a prevailing one. On Sept. 14, 1911, it had a sworn to, paid-in-advance, guaran- Ohio F . 3 
teed circulation of 110,000 copies and is considered more valuable to the Poultryman than all other : “ 
poultry papers combined. The price is only $1.00 for one year’s subscription. Mixed Capitals f 
SPECIAL OFFER oHaine—Helene. gnuisla—laseing, & 
“ ” “ = , ba xoenPhi—Phoenix. Alatan—Atlanta. Sh 
Enlargeu Eé:tion of ine “PHILO SYSTEM "BOOK," fabs if ordered pe yoy ina f vee” Gene y war) $1.40, “MAKING POUL- oJnaske—Jackson. retonTn—Trenton. i 
at once, we will mai} the two books for 9i.00. TRY PAY,” “PHILO SYSTEM BuUK” all three postpaid, for $1.50. mSlae—Salem. gaRelih—Raleigh. z 
E. R. PHILO, 2411 LAKE STREET, ELMIRA, N. Y. eater a as 2 ae , 
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Write Today fur FREE Home Study Book giving full ¢ 4 P : ood * v¢ 

T here’s an parttenlace, Mawtion dunrec that totertcke eek, Place the anagrams on the board and let pupils write out cor el 
rectly. As each pupil finishes he places his name on the board. , BY 


BROWN'S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
Peoria, ll. 
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for you 





Home Stud Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

Academie and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Serviee Departments, 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations, 

250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
englis 


Dept. 205, Springfield, Mass, 


250 styles—fine, medium 


PViteMolaer-Cemeley tiles 
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: You 
in Your Work 2 
the best helps you can fin In this connection we call attention 
to our Every Day Plans. This is not a periodical or magazine, 
but a set of books consisting of three volumes for Autumn, 
Winter and Spring. Price $1.00, or the three volumes in one 
cloth bound volume for $1.50. Strongly recommended by all 
teachers who have used it. 

The three volume set can be obtained in the following com- 


A Great Help 





| binations: 
With Normal Instructor one year, for...... ........0...ccccceceee eee eeeee $1.60 ay 
‘¢ Primary Plans one year, ** .........ecseecesecseceesesseeveeeeee 1.60 as 
LEARN BY MAI L ‘¢ Pathfinder one year, 8 eseeeeeteeccccsr atest eeeeseeatenes 1.60 4 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND BUSINESS LETTER WRITING “The Year’s Entertainments (10 Vols, Complete) , for...... 1.60 r 
26 John Street, New York @ ARISTOS (THE BEST) [Every | SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH ‘*  Seeley’s Question Book , for................:.::e.ccccccceeee cee eeeee 1.60 
Ny P DECOM RS ag _ y@For description of Every Day Plans, sce advertisement else- 
Business or Artistic on ALERT Touch or Sight where in this number. 











"| Check Study wanted. Enclose this Ad. Write today 

















One Teacher in Each Locality -is ¢<:"*4 


| TOBY’S SCHOOLS OF CORRESPONDENCE 
156 Fifth Ave., Dept. 6, New York City. or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2. 
GOODS FO* EVERYBODY. 
apes House Lighting Plants, Tele- 
a 


ELECTRIC «cm: 
| phones, Xmas Tree and Flash Ligists, 


Toys, Railways, Engines, Dynamos, Motors, Belts, Bells, 
Batteries, Books. Fortune foragents. Big Catalogue 3 cents. 
OHI CLEV aA 


O ELECTRIC WORKS, ELAND, OHIO 


Fsterbroo 
m 6Sfeel Pens 


our representative, taking subscriptions for NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
PRIMARY PLANS, Seeley’s Question Book and Every -Day- Plans. 
Liberal cash commissions or book premiums as desired. Write for 
terms, F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Save Money on 
Your Magazines 


by including them with your order for 
Normal Instructor or Primary Plans at 
the low combination rates offered below : 


Woman's Home Comp’n ,°;22.) Both one year 
Normal Instructor s1.00 « year) Only $2.00 


The American Magazine °°, | Both one year 
Normal Instructor s1.00 « year {Only $2.00 
Pearson's Magazine ,*5c0, ry one year 
Normal Instructor s1.00 » year j Only $2.00 
Etude $1.50 a year Both one year 
Normal Instructor s1.00 « year) Only $2.00 
Current Literature Mag. ,*:2%, 2 Both one year 
Normal Instructor s1.0 » year § Only $3.00 
Review of Reviews s2.00 « year ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor s:.00 » year} Only $3.00 
SUCSESS $1.00 2 year Both one year 


Normal Instructor s1.00 « year | Only $1.75 


Primary Plans may be substituted for 
Normal Instructor in any of the above com- 
bination offers at the same price. 

Send us your order to-day and it will 
receive our immediate attention. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 











A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely or a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and theirrelation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/llustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Fathet Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart te His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Womau Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 
Write tor ‘Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 758 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















New Typewriter °18 


A Remarkable Typewriter, Carried in Grip or in 
Overcoat Pocket. Standard Keyboard Does Wor 
of $100 Machine. Over es 000 in Daily Uses 
Bennett Portable Typewriter has Joes than 26t- parte,agai nst 
secre’ of our $18 price. It couldn’t 
ba better built. It’s made 
in the famous Elhott-Fisher 
Billing Machine Fac- 
tory and sold on a 













can 

carry it for home 
use, business, or 
on trips. Send 
for catalog 
AGENTS—We 
have a splen- 
Proposi- 


New York 


tion to offer. F. 
A @. N, Bennett Typewriter Co., 


address, 75 Cannon St., London, E. 0. 
866 Broadway, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Evolution of the Rural High School 


It taught only the traditional subjects and found its 
chief function in preparing a few studiously inclined pupils for college. 
It afforded no vocational instruction or training, and its teachers were able 
to perform theit entire duty, satisfactorily, too, without exerting any partic- 
ular influence upon, or even coming into contact with, those members of 
the community who were not enrolled in its regular classes. The school 
was in session five or six hours a day for five days a week during thirty to 
forty weeks of the year; throughout the remaining hours, days, and weeks 
it was closed and apparently forgotten. 

Such schools prevail today, but they are no longer satisfactory; a new 
type of school is evolving and a new conception of the functions of the rural 
| high school is growing. In the cities the establishment of technical high 
schools or units, affording vocational education in business methods and 
| practices, in home economics, and in the various industries, met with such 
| immediate and hearty approval that the class rooms, laboratories, and shops 
of these schools soon became crowded, while many vacant seats ‘confronted 
the teachers in the classical and college-preparatory schools. In the country 
a like hearty approval has been given vocational courses in agricutlure and 
home economics wherever these subjects have been introduced, and the ex- 
periment has gone far enough to demonstrate its practicabilty and to give 
unmistakable evidence of its popularity in terms of increased attendance 
and special state appropriations for instruction in agriculture and home 
economics. Another indication of the popularity of such work is found in 
the tendency to speak of scliools in which these subjects are definitely pro- 
vided for as ‘‘agricultural high schools,’’ and, indeed, the term is not in- 
appropriate in the case of schools doing real high school work and employ- 
| ing special teachers for these vocational subjects. 
| But the evolution of the high school into an agricultural high school has 
| been accompanied by a more important change than the addition of subjects 
_and change in name, In many cases it has resulted in an entire change in 
'the point of view. Educators are beginning to see that the agricultural 

high school, in addition to its duties to the pupils who enroll in ‘its classes, 
| may ultimately find one of its greatest fields of useful endeavor among those 
'members of the community who do not attend school and for whom the 
schoo] funds are not usually appropriated. It is by its work with the com- 
munity at large—with the men and women on the farms and the boys and 
girls who can not attend school regularly—that the agricultural high school 
may find it strongest claim upon popul: ir attention. 

This new work of the agricultural high school bears a strong resemblance 
to the work carried on by many of the agricultural colleges under the head 
of ‘‘extensicn work,’’ or ‘‘extension teaching.’’ Its name in the agricul- 
tural college illustrates well the newness of its place in education, which 
is still more strongly emphasized by the fact that in the agricultural 


down in the country. 








high school the work has as yet no name at all. Perhaps the desig- 
nation ‘‘community work’’ expresses it well. This work in the high 
school differs from that in the college, however, in that the high school | 


deals with folks at first hand while the college often treats with them at the 
length of a State. The agricultural high school usually: is situated in the 
midst of a farming people. It is with them that its work lies. The com- 
munity work of the agricultural high school is thus elemental, since there 


is no loss of power in transmission where the people and the pedagogue | 
- | 


meet. Its work is around about it; the results will be at its doorstep. 

This effort of the agricultural high school to uplift its 

is aided by the fact that it is a vocational school. Even though schools of 

| the old or classical type might just as much desire to help the people, yet 
| they would find less opportunity andability to do so because of their limited 
equipment along lines of practical things. The old type of high school 
would find it dificult to extend among ail the people its teaching of history, 

mathematics, or languages. The agricultural high school, however, finds 
it easy to extend its teaching of agriculture, domestic science, or manual 
training ; for the world needs few scholars but many breadwinners; and 


| though few persons are interested in Greek, all farmers and a very large | 
agriculture—/rom Year Bovk | 


| percentage of other people, are interested in 
| of U. S., Department of Agriculture, 1910. 


A Dozen Suggestions to Teachers 


1. Every recitation should begin with enough of review to connect the 


lesson with what bas preceded. 


2. Be independent of the textbook, as far as possible, during the recita- | 
Pupils are supposed to use textbooks before the recitation period. | 


tion. 

3. Nothing wastes time more, or more surely leads to inattention, than 
the habit of repeating the question to a class. 

4. Young pupils should be given no home work to do, 

5. Never speak to your pupils in a petulant, ill-natured manner, 
cautious about resorting to ridicule as a means of discipline. 


elements of a teacher’s power. 
7. Never command when a suggestion will do as well. 
8. It is wrong to discuss a case of discipline before your school. 


a hearty laugh. 

1o. Avoid all loud, harsh tones of voice; cultivate gentleness of speech 
and pleasantness of expression. 

11, No communication from parents should be treated with disrespect. 

12. It never pays to show your temper in dealing with a parent.—Selected. 





There are very few people who can think in the presence of their pupils, 
and through that thinking determine the best course to pursue. There is, 


| perhaps, no profession in which the results of daily preparation are so 
| evident as in the profession of teaching. 
}to think out carefully all the work of the day will be well equipped to 


The teacher who makes it a habit 


meet the unexpected if it happens. That the unexpected will happen, even 
in school, every experienced teaclier knows.—/ducator-Journal, 
If you desire a remembrance 


Teacher to Pup il Gifts for your pupils at the Close 


of Term, or any Anniversary A Spcial@ccasion, use our-School Souvenirs 
which are described in advertisement on another page. The great popular- 
ity of these Souvenirs is due both to their artistic designs and to tiie per- 
sonal features, as they are specially prepared for each school and have 
printed on them the names of the school officials, teacher, all the pupils, 
date, name or number of school, etc. This makes them invaluable for 
teacher to pupil gifts. We have several handsome new designs, not shown 
in our advertisement, and samples and descriptions will be sent free on 
request. A postal card will do. 











F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


rural community | 


and be | 


6. Kindness and affection, when set in an iron frame, are tle strongest 


I HELP WOMEN 


g. There is something wrong in the discipline that would be subverted by 


A few years ago the rural high school was merely a city high school set | 











' It’s Baker's 


It’s Delicious 
Made by 2 


] perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
4 blended, it 
is of the 
finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 lb., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet ef Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BEAUTY CULTURE AT HOME 


Have you heard about the 
marvelous NE PROCESS 
OF BANISHING WRINKLES 
from the face, by a course of 
facial culture exercises ? It is 
heing adopted by leading so- 
clety women all over the world. 
This is not one of the fake 
methods which promise to re- 
move lines in one night, but is 
a guaranteed. sane, logical system by which any 
woman, inthe privacy of her own home, can 
absolutely and PERMANENTLY REMOVE 
EVERY WRINKLE in a few weeks. The 
treatment also includes the perfected system 
of FACE BLEACHING, which removes tan, 
freckles, and all other discolorations, leaving 
the skin as fair and smooth as a child’s. If 
you want to know all about this wonderful new 
treatment, send today for free Beauty booklet. 

The booklet also tells 

How to Develop the Figure, 

How to Remove Superfluous Hair, 

How to Stop Falling Hair, 

How to Restore Hair to Natural Color 

Without Use of Dyes. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREK BOOKLET, 
MME. JEUNE, 
P. 0. Box 199 N. Chicago, Il}. 


USE ONLY THIS 
JAP BAMBOO COMB 


Removes all dandruff and at once imparts a 
delightful healthy aed to the scalp Does not 
scratch or hurt. Unbeatable for perfect cleansing 


shampoo Removes knots 

from the longest hair with 

aoeeuan out pulling or breakang, as 

/ ANA ‘eS 2 mg else will Takes the 

ANMWy } } \ Every member of the tamily should 

bave his owa. 

Send 25 cents (coin) for one, or 6 for $1.00, postage paid. 
Alamo Leather and Novel Company 

Desk ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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fade like drawing, of gen- 

uine Japanese bamboo joints. 

sts forever Exhuilarates 
and stimulates 













lace of both brush and comb. 
418 Ave. D, SA! 












to have Luxuriant Hair, Exquisite 
Complexion, Good Figure. 


I will give you explicit information, free and confiden- 
tial, to remedy beauty troubles, thin, lifeless hair; a 
c omple xion showing wrinkles, pimples. freckles: a fig- 
ure that is TOO FAT or TOOT THis, will tell you how to 
have a clear, fresh complexion, soft, finffy hair. shining 
eyes, ‘a good figure, which gives ONE an attractive, mog- 
netic personality, Address 


ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 300, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Start a mail order business 


BE INDEPENDENT?! fr yn eee ieine Wwe 


tell you how, and furnish everything needed wholesale, 
An honorable and profitable business for man or 
woman, Particularsfree. Many make $5000 a year. 





Murphy Mfg. Co., Box X, South Norwalk, Conn. 


= WE SHIP»APPROVAL 





without @ cent deposit, prepay th 

and allow ¥ DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
py ee prices and marvelous offers 

hest grade 1912 model bicycles. 

Do not 
FACTORY PRICES Demet by 
ge pair of tires from anyone at any price 
fm until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonder ful proposition on first 
im sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER A AGENTS meting tg 


+d ling our bicycles. 
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Get Richin Mississippi 








I do’nt say you can do it without working, but 
i do say that a man stands a lot better chance 
on 40 Mississippi acres with three crops a 
year than he does on 160 Northern acres, 
where he has to hurry to get one crop sown 
and harvested hefore the season is gone. 


OME on down if you can and see what I have. Td rather show 


you the actual dirt. I maintain permanent offices on the land 
and you will receive competent and courteous service always. Then 
I won't have to wear out my voice in telling you about the advanta- 
ges of the place. Honest—it’s great. Just’ think of a lot of fine 
fertile land which Mother Nature made as rich as she could get it 
and then tossed high above the rest of the country when she was at 
the job of making continents. That’s what you will fiind in the 


Lampton Lands 
of Mississippi 


This tract is allon the “BIG LEVEL’’, a high plateau between two 
rivers. It raises almost anything you can think of and you can have money 
coming in from crops practically all the year round. I didn’t waste any 
time before rushing my son down there to get busy after I found out how 
wondertully fertile the soil was. I am not the only one who knows about 
the great possibilities of the Lampton Lands. Land men have been wild to get 
them for years, but until now this tract could not be bought in small parcels, 


as it was owned by parties who would sell only in bulk and for all cash, 
We paid all cash, and own free and clear. The Lampton Realty Company, 
Owner, is a great company of energetic business men, residents of Mississ- 
ippi, with ample capital. They have their hearts inthis tract. But they 
need to divide the lands among the people, in 10, 20, 40, and 80 acre tracts 
to reap the harvest that development brings. Those earliest to join with 
them in this will share with them in the larger profits. I have seen similar 
lands under similar conditions rise in value from $20 to $500 per acre. 


and recommend them to you, because: 


e Tire 7 
The Location," 
© e 
is Right 
from all swamps. The rainfall is abun- 
dant, the drainage is perfect. New 
Orleans and other cities are within a 
few hours by rail and furnish a greedy 
market at high prices for all the pro- 
duce our lands will raise. Plenty of 
game, too, and good sport for hunters 
and fishermen. 


The Profits 


faith in the Lampton Lands, 


I have 
A rich responsive 


Ld 

The Soil loam, underlaid with 
+ + clay, fertile beyond 
is Right the best of high- 
priced corn lands of Illinois and Iowa. 
Easily worked, raises tremendous crops, 
and is adapted for figs, Pecans, Satsuma 
Oranges, Peaches and other fruits which 
produce fortunes from a few acres, as 
well as for Truck and General Farming, 
Staple Crops of Corn, Cotton, High- 
land Rice, Sweet Potatoes, Peanuts, etc. 


The Climate _\°..°* 


tremes of 


high eleva- 
tion, away 


Fruit raising, 
stock farming, 


is Ri ht heat or cold. are Bi sheep raising 
g Sunstrokes g and general 


farming flourish in a way wonderful to 
those used to the stingy crovs of the 
North. The Lampton Lands are al- 
ready well occupied by settlers who 
have made remarkable successes. Ad- 
joining lands now sell from $50 to $100 
per acre, 


are unknown. Average winter tem 
perature 52 degrees F., summer 8&1 de- 
grees F, ‘Two and three crops of veg- 
etables a year are the rule; strawberries 
are grown at Christmas. Shirt-sleeve 
weather every month—invigorating and 
healthful always. 


My Mt e ‘Have lived here all my 
i §. Ward, a resident, writes: life and never been sick. 
Cattle fatten themselves—haven't fed mine for five years. ‘The natural country 
for Figs, Satsuma Oranges, Pecans, etc. Two-year-old fig trees bear 40 pounds. 
Great for Rice, Oats, Soy Beans and Cover Crops. Got $750 from syrup alone 
on four acres.” 


I Want You to Read 
My Land Book 


It tells how, with as little as ten acres, 
you can quickly acquire a competence by 
settling on the land, or earn big interest on 
a money if you hold for speculation. 

erms are easy and introductory prices are 
low. My advice is that you look into the 
Lampton Lands now, while this great section 
is young. All you need to do now is to 
send for my book. It will tell you of my 
honest, square deal way of doing things. 
Your success will be my success, and with 
the’ Lampton Lands behind you, you cannot 
My experience of a lifetime is in this book. "Write for it to- 
I will send it free by early mail. 








fail. 
day. 


S. Ss. THORP. E, THE LAMPTON REALTY CO., Owner, 


1662 First National Bank Building, 


Chicago, Ii. 

















The Magic Eye 
(Continued from page 27) 


motioning the slave to fetch a stool. 
‘*We only want to know more of thy 
wonderful art, which my friend Elbazis 
declares unequalled by any in the world 
save that of Memphis.”’ 

‘‘I understand,’’ said Elbazis, ‘‘that 
you have in your possession a knowledge 
of the art of engraving that could have 
come from only one source. Will you 
trust me with the story of your teaching? 
Believe me,’’ he added, earnestly, ‘‘I 
am prompted by no idle curiosity.’’ 

‘‘T was taught by my father,’’ said 
Artaphernes, ‘‘and the secret of his skill 
was—was this,’’ he added, hesitatingly, 
pulling the silk bag from his bosom. 
'‘*There is no other like it in Babylon. 

I do not know if there is in the world.”’ 

‘*Was your father ever in Memphis?”’ 
inquired Elbazis sharply, looking closely 
at the lens, which laid in his hand. 

‘“‘Never. He lived and died in 
Babylon.’’ : 

‘*But here,’’ returned Elbazis, point- 

ing excitedly to the gold-rimmed lens, 
|‘‘is what tells ime this must have come 
from Egypt. It is 
house I know well. How 
into your father’s possession?’’ 

‘‘It was given him by a captive, one of 
a large company brought in by our army 
| after a great western raid—l know 
where, The prisoner was an old man, 
and ill. He fell before our 
was a young Jad then, 


came this 








Before he died, he 
gave this stone, which he called the 
Magic Eye, to my tather, 
him how to use it in his work. Who he 
was, or what he was, we knew not, for 
he could say but few words in our lan- 
guage, and we knew naught of his.’’ 

Elbazis had hidden his face in his 
hands. As the old man stopped, he 
motioned him to go on. 

‘*Some time after he died, a girl came 
| stealing to our shop one night, crying to 
us to hide her. She had run away from 
her master, to search for news of her 
father. She was one of the same lot of 
captives—the old man's daugliter, as we 
afterward found out. There were marks 
on her shoulders and back where she 
had been beaten. My father wasa kindly 
| man, and he hid her away for a long 
| time—until the search was forgotten.’’ 

‘*She died?’’? asked Elbazis, looking 
up. is face was drawn and sunken, 
and his eyes were full of the fierce fire 
of suffering. 

‘*Not for many years. She became iny 
wife,’’ said Artaphernes, simply. ‘‘This 
lad is our orphaned grandson, the child 
of our daughter, who was her mother’s 

image. ‘‘ He and I are alone—”’ 
| **No, no,’' exclaimed Elbazis, ‘‘not 

alone now. That old man was my, ‘father, 
and the girl my only sister. Thé design 
on the gem of the lady Ulmis—the sym- 
bol of our blessed goddess Hathor, first 
| told me I might find here what my heart 
| has so, long hungered to find—news of 
| those so long lost tome. When I saw 
| the emblem on the margin of the lens, I 
| 


value as a slave. 





knew for certain that I was right, for the 
femblem is that of my own family. My 
father was a great scientist and philos- 
| opher, and the lens was his own discoy- 
| ery—more precious to him than all his 
wealth. Praise to the gods, it hath 
| brought to me the knowledge that he was 
| not uncared for in his death, and that my 
| sister lived an honored life.’’ Elbazis’ 
voice broke, and he put l:is hand out to 
touch the wrinkled one of the gem- 
cutter. ‘‘How can I ever thank thee?’’ 
‘Come, come,’’ said the bright, cheery 
tones of the lady, Ulmis. ‘‘You have 
found much that was lost, for here is a 
lad that will not disgrace his house, be 
|it Babylonian or Egyptian. And here, 
| too you have found the Magic Eye—’ 
‘“Which I may truly call the Eye of 
the Gods,’’ said Elbazis, ‘‘Since it was 
due to it that I have found my own 
again. Dear lad,’’ he went ‘on, drawing 
Parmys to him with a tender gesture, 
‘‘thou and thy grandfather, my brother, 
shalt go with me to Memphis, where there 
is much awaiting thee. There the gem- 
cutter of Babylon may win new laurels, 
tor to him alone shall be the favor of the 


Magic Eye.’’ : 
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the symbol of—of a | 


not | 


well. My father pulled him inside, and 
gave him what care he could. He lived 
for many weeks, but was never taken | 


away from our house, for he was of no | 
| inserted 13,x225 inches $1.25 per doz. postpaid. 


and showed | 
| work, sent on request. 





Photographs Reproduced 


We make a specialty of reproducing 
photographs at very low prices. 
Send for any_ number that may be desired from 
any photograph you may wish to use not smaller 
than half cabinet. 
UP-TO DATE MOUNTS 
The above illustration shows the front or cover de- 


sign, of one of our new folder mounts with same 
form open in back ground, These mounts are very 


| popular as the photo is not pasted on but inserted, 
door. [| 

. { 
but I remember it | 


Our Art Department has reproduced photographs 
for more than one hundred thousand customers. We 
guarantee reproductions to be as good as the 
photograph which you send, and return the 


| original in as good condition as when received, 


PRICES 
Folder Mounts, 2%;x67_ inches, with oval photo 
Folder ‘Mounts, 354x944 inches, with photo in- 
serted 257x5 inches, $2.00 per doz. 

One free sample, to show mount and quality of 
Mention Folder Mounts. 

_ We have a wide assortment of card mounts, Full 
information, price list etc. On request, 

Note. Many of our customers order a small num- 
ber of photographs from local photographers, send 
one tous and get any number desired at less than 
half price. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS 

We make a specialty of making Photographfc 
Post Cards—reproducing them from any photograph, 
or film. Prices 50c per doz. 

Films Developed. We have exceptional facilities 
for developing films, and doing printing from them, 
‘Thousands of regular and satisfied customers, Prices 
10c per roll upward according to size of films. Send 
for price list. 

Materials Used in all our photographic work are 
the hest obtainable, and all work is guaranteed, 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Art Dept. Dansville, N. Y. 


CHART OF CHORDS | 


By using it anyone can play the Piano 
with a few hours practice. Sainple with 160 
Popular Songs and full instructions, by —@ 
rail, postpaid, only 10 cents, Address, 23% oy 
N. E. PUB. CO., South Norwalk, Conn. =e 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdk’fs, and Petticoats. 
Make $10.00 to $30, 00 weekly.” Best line—lowest prices— 
sold through agents only, © money required. New 
spring patterns now ready. Samples and case free, 
Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 70-A. Binghamton, N. Y. 


WEPAYS8OQAMONTH SALARY 
So ee 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


At Your Home. Write today for our bookk.. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 


Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or vanced pupils. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 42 Bidg.,Chicago 

SONG POEMS WANTED Send us yours. Pub- 
lication guaranteed on 

liberal royalty if acceptable. Our proposition is posi- 

tively unequalled. Booklet and oan free. 

KELLOGG MUSIC C 
Dept. A 25 East 14th St. nad York. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Write for free booklet; tells bow ond paves the proof, 
NATWNAL PROOFR: 
Dept. 106, 
easily by acting asour avent. 


$100 FOR YO Business Everywhere, Nocap- 


ital required. YOUR OPPORTUNITY. Will you im- 


prove it? Write today for our liberal terms. 
MOORE CO., 55 East 3rdSt, Sterling, lil, 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 
Handsomely assorted. Including Valentine and~ Easter. 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Learn To Write Music 


Fascinating and profitable. Our course of 15 
easy lessons makes a delightful study. Big 
money teaching composition—easy to learn and 
easy to teach—no previous knowledge of musie 
necessary. Thousands of dollars in successful 
songs and compositions. Write for free book 


“How To Write Music.” 





























>» Ind. 





You can make $100 a mouth 








Desk 75, Nat'l Conservatory of 
Washington, D. C. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the uext issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
tot publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. A remittance of ten cents witli each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


accommodated if they send oue dollar. 


All matter for this department should he addressed to P, S. HATLOCK, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Who wrote the Inchcape Bell? Givean outlinc 
of it and a short biography of its author. 
Jacobsburg, Ohio. 

This poem, entitled ‘‘The Inchcape 
Rock,’’? was written by Robert Southey. 
It is, however, a story of the Inchcape 
Bell, placed by the Abbot of Aberbrothok 
on a buoy to warn mariners against the 
dangerous rock, but cut from its float to 
plague the priest who put it there by the 
pirate captain, Sir Ralph, the rover, who 
himself, years afterward, perishes when 
his ship strikes the rock, for want of the 
warning bell. ‘‘Inch’’ in the Gaelic 
language means island, and this word 
often forms part of the name of small 
islands off the coast of Scotland, where 
the scene of the poem is laid. ‘‘Aber,’’ 
in Gaelic, means mouth of a river or 
stream; hence ‘‘Aberbrothok’’ is the 
mouth of the river Brothok. Southey be- 
longed, with Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
to the Lake School of English poets. He 
was born at Bristol, in 1774; in 1795 be- 
gan a ‘‘life of patient literary toil;’’ he 
died in 1843, in Cumberland, where he 
had lived the greater part of hislife. He 
was poet laureate from 1813 until his 
death. From being a skeptic and a re- 
publican, ‘‘Southey became a firm 
believer in Christianity, and a staunch 
supporter of the English Church.’’ His 
writings in prose and verse number 10g 
volumes, the most famous of which is the 
‘*Life of Nelson.’’ 


1. How are these nnmbers—34,463; $54,425.163 
§23,—correctly read? 2. Is “and” ever correctly 
used in reading numbers except to indicate the 
distinction between integral and fractional 
parts? For example, 354 reads 3 and %; 6.25 
reads 6 and 25 hundredths ; $5.08 reads five dollars 
and eight cents.—An Old Subscriber, Maine. 

J. Thirty-four thousand, four hundred, 
sixty-three; fifty-four thousand, four 
hundred twenty-five dollars, and sixteen 
cents; five hundred twenty-three. 2. 
‘*And’’ should not be used except, as you 
say, to distinguish the integral and frac- 
tional parts. 

1. Who are the present United States Senators 
and Representatives of Kansas? 2, Who is 
Speaker of the House of Representatives? 3. 
Who are members of the Cabinet? 4, Would it 
be right to parse “‘he” as common genderin the 
sentence, “He that is not with meis against 
me?’ 5. Please tell how you can always dis- 
tinguish between transitive and intransitive 


verbs? 6. What is the possessive plural of 


mouse, tooth, foot? 7. What are the six Great 
Powers of Europe? 8. Why do the sun’s rays 
shine in north windows in summer time, when 
the sun is south of us? g. Is tlhe sum nearer the 
earth in winter time ?—A Subscriber. 

1. Senators:—Charles Curtis, Topeka; 
Joseph L. Bristow, Salina. Representa- 
tives:—D. R. Anthony; A. C. Mitchell; 
Philip P. Campbell; Frederick S. Jack- 
son; R. R. Reese; L. D. Young; KE. H. 
Madison; Victor Murdock. 2. Champ 
Clark of Missouri. 3. Secretary of State, 
Philander C. Knox, Pa.; of Treasury, 
Franklin MacVeagh, Ill. ; of War, Jacob 
M. Dickinson, Tenn.; Attorney-General, 
George Wickersham, N. Y.; Postmaster- 
General, Frank H. Hitchcock, Mass. ; 
Secretary of Navy, George von L. Meyer, 
Mass. ; of Interior, Walter T. Fisher, II. ; 
of Agriculture, James Wilson, Iowa; of 
Commerce and Labor, Charles Nagel, Mo. 
4. No; ‘‘he’’ is always of masculine gen- 
der, but grammatical authority sanctions 
the use of this pronoun in case of doubt- 
ful gender. 5. A transitive verb expresses 
action as passing over to some object. 
Even when the receiver of the action is 
represented by the subject, tle verb is 
still transitive although in the passive 
voice. An intransitive verb may or may 
not express action, and some verbs are 
used both in a transitive and intransitive 
sense, but when intransitive a verb can 
never have an object. 6. If it were well 
to use the possessive plural at all with 
these nouns, an apostroplie and ‘‘s’’ added 
to the nominative form would be correct. 
But it is much better to avoid an expres- 
sion so awkward and unnecessary, for the 
possessive may be shown by a phrase or 
some other words. 7. Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary. (Formerly Spain was one of 
the leading powers of Europe.) 8. Owing 
to the inclination of the earth’s axis, in 
summer, when the sun-is-north of the 





Post Office Box 39%, 


equator, it rises and sets, in the Northern 
Ilemisphere, farther and farther north of 
east and west until it reaches the limit 
of 234° north, when it begins to recede 
toward the direct east and west, finally 
in winter rising and setting 234° south 
of those points. g. It is; since the earth’s 
orbit is an ellipse, the sun being in one 
of the foci, and the earth in winter being 
atthe point ofaphelion. In consequence, 
summer in the Southern Hemisphere, at 
the time of our winter, asin Australia, 
for example, is hotter in proportion than 
our summer. 

1. Have Arizona and New Mexico been ad- 
mitted to -he Union yet? 2, How was our nation 
governed from Sept. 17, 1781, till April 30, 1789 ?— 
A subscriber from Pennsylvania. 

I. See first answer in Queries column, 
December Normal Insrtuctor. 2. By the 
Congress of the Confederation until 
March 2, 1789, when it made the neces- 
sary arrangements for ushering in the 
new government and then quietly went 
out of existence. The new government, 
however, did not enter upon its duties 
in March as was expected, for there was 
not a quoruin of the House of Represent- 
atives until the first of April, nor one of 
the Senate until some days later. After 
that time it had charge of the nation al- 
though Washington was not inaugurated 
until April 30. 

Which is the larger, New York or London? I 
have been told that, according to last census, 
Greater New York is larger than London, An- 
other report states that New York is only two- 
thirds as large as London.---J. M.L,., New York. 

London has ‘‘various boundaries’’— 
those of the city within Municipal and 
Parliamentary limits including area of 
671 acres or about 1,4, square miles; of 
the County of London and School Board 
District, etc, 74,672 acres; of the Metro- 
politan Parliamentary Boroughs, 75,442 
acres; aud of the Metropolitan and City 
Police District, 443,421 acres, or nearly 
693 square miles. The population varies 


Continued on next page. 





Physiology and the Teacher 
(Continued from page 20) 


lation. Hot baths should be taken not 
oftener than twice a week, preferably 
just before going to bed or when rest 
can be taken after them. They increase 
the rate of circulation, draw the blood to 
the skin, and are somewhat enervating. 
Since they bring the blood to the skin 
where it can be chilled rapidly, there is 
danger of taking cold after them. On 
the other hand, when a cold is just be- 
ginning, a hot bath followed by rest will 
often break it up by relieving congestion 
of the internal organs. In this case the 
hot bath 1s really a tonic bath. 

Tonic baths are usually cold and may 
be taken in the form of a sponge, tub, or 
shower bath. They first drive the blood 
from the skin, then, because the rate of 
circulation is increased, bring the blood 
back to the skin, giving a feeling of 
warnith and exhilaration. If cold baths 
are not followed by this warmth, they 
should not be taken. Neither should 
they be taken by people with weak 
hearts, since they suddenly accelerate 
the heart action. If one stays in a cold 
bath too long, the warmth is followed by 
a chilling which is dangerous. One may 


stay in swimming much longer than in | 
the ordinary cold bath, because the mus- | 
bodily warmth. | 


cular exercise keeps up 
Ocean bathing, even for one who does 
not swim, is good because battling with 
the waves takes considerable muscular 
energy. The water should always be 
left before the body becomes chilled. 


RY MURINE EYE REMED 

For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes an” 

GRANULATED EYELIDS 
Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Eye Pain 
Druggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, 




















BERKS COUNTY CHILDREN 
EXHIBIT PRIZE PRODUCE 


Success of Agricultural Work in Rural Schools Proved by Show 
at Annual Teachers’ Institute 

















Special Dispatch to The North American 
READING, Pa., Nov. 17. 
E* M. RAPP, county superintendent 


Again 
We Say— 


Every School 
Will Soon 
Teach 


Farming 


We have shown you evi- 
dence of the growth of 
the movement to teach 


of schools, and Berks county farm- 

ers no longer ask’ themselves 
whether it pays to teach agriculture and 
domestic science in the public schools of: 
the rural districts They know that Pro- 
fessOr Rapp has struck the iron while it 
was hot. The miniature county fair 
that the boys and girls held on the sec- 
ond day of the forty-ninth annual Teach- 
ers’ Institute, in the Academy of Music, 
this week, with the products they raised 
on their fathers’ farms; with the bread 
and cakes the girls baked in the farm- 
house kitchens, and with the poultry and 
cattle they raised, was enough to satisfy 
the most critical that the boys and girls 
are benefiting. 

This work is all due to probably a thou- 
sand members of the Boys’ Agricultural 
Club and the Girls’ Domestic Science; 
Club The boys haye branched out in 
six years from raising a few cobs of corn 
to everything that can be grown on Berks 
county soil—even including peanuts. In 











the livestock line they started with the ; : : j 
raising of a few bantams for beauty’s farming In the public 
sake. Today the boys raise every type schools. Now we offer 






of fowl, and this year even brought pigs 
to the exhibit The girls have advanced 
from making plain handkerchiefs to the 
finest needlework, producing articles that 
required hours of patience, while the 
bread and cakes they showed, some 156 
specimens, included as fine loaves of 
bread that ever came out of a modern 
bakery. Professor Rapp was the hap- 
piest man in Berks county. and he had 
a whole lot of satisfied people who smiled 
with him when they looked at those arti- 
cles on exhibition They were the school 
directors; «the teachers, under whose 
theoretical instruction the work was be- 
gun, and the fathers and mothers, under 
whose direct supervision and on whose 
farms the work was completed. They 
now realize that a new era in-school] life 
in Berks county has been reached. It’s a 
reformation that wag long looked for and 
for some time earnestly hoped for by 
superintendent and instructors, and the 
day has arrived when agriculture is not 





proof of the wonderful 
success with which farm- 
ing can be taught the 
children. 









What has been accom- 
plished in the Berks 
County Schools is being 
accomplished in other 
schools, and such experi- 
ences will hasten the day 
when a// schools will teach 
agriculture. Begin ow to 
instruct yourself and your 
scholars in this most inter- 















only a bfanch of the common-school sys- : 1 
tem in Bérks county, but the SHerks esting and important 
county common schools are a branch, study. Take 








through their scholars, of agriculture. 


FARM JOURNAL 


“Unlike Any Other Paper” 


as a text-book. It treats of all branches of farming in 
 leagpag human, easily understandable way all its own. 

ever a dull line in it—just sound common sense, crisply 
put and spiced with quaint humor and true pictures of 
rural life. No other paper published is at once so 
delightfully readable and so thoroughly imstructive. Let 
us send you 


Sample Copies 
Free 


so that you can judge 
for yourself the unusual 
entertainment and prac- 
tical knowledge which 
Farm Jouradl affords. 
Fill out the attached 
coupon and mail today. 


FARM JOURNAL 
Philadelphia 













FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


Please send me, without charge, sample 
copies of FARM JOURNAL. 






Name 









Address. 








Name of School 








Name of Chairman of School Board 
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A Spotless 


Makes Any Woman 


Complexion 


Attractive 
There is a fascination in a good 
complexion above any other 


charm. It is Nature’s gift and 
possthle to every woman, even 
though many neglect themselves. 


How many have poor complex- 
ions and why? You will find 
them with poor complexions, 
ailing, out-of-sorts, with head- 
aches, backaches, indigestion, 
lassitude, and a combination to 





depress spirits and blemish 
beauty. Woman can be 
charming 


Especially If She Leads a Painless Life 


One follows the other if she uses Beecham’s Pills to keep her 
system in order, ‘Their action on the stomach and liver affects 
the whole human system, tones it up, regulates it and enables 
the body and organs to normally perform their functions. 

Taken regularly—systematically—whenever the need is ap- 
parent, you will discover the way to make the charm of 
vivacious spirits, a spotless complexion and 


sparkling eyes, 
The best is possible for every woman who 


rosy, smiling lips. 
follows directions 
and takes 


EECHAMS 
PILLS 


The directions with every box are of especial value to women. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c, and_25¢c; if your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 365 Canal St., N. Y. 






































Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 


G, Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these 
sometimes you forget how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 


busy days, but 


@, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS, 20 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














| 
AND EXPENSES | , %¢ Magazine Bargains will save you money. 
WE t AY $36 A WEEK to men with rigs to m- Oxley Ss Clubbing catalog free. New Vienna, Ohio 
troduce poultry compound. Year's contract. 
Kans. 








TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
ae gel-tia—e Story -Writing $2 Hair Switen Senton wal. Choice of Natural w 
2c. TO Sc. A WORD Taught By Mail; * _ ~y FY... ston fi fine hi i hive 

revised and sold. Free booklet, “Writing for Front.” tells az yi ‘a bie ba: mit y 


how gives proof, Nat'l Press Ass'n, Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind. 


For Developing and Printing 
You will save money by writing me for prices. Devel 
oping 10c per roll, Prints, 8c up. Send two films for 


eree velox prints. H. A. Clark. 8 Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y 


SPECIAL 
SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


Have your own Souvenir Post 
Cards. Send your photograph, that of 
your school building, a group of friends, 
a landscape or any other desired and 
we will photograph it direct upon post 
cards by our Special Process. Original 
photograph returned uninjured. 


Qu IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 41, paren aa 


es a little more. Inclose 5c pos' 
showing latest style of hair 




















BUY ENTERTAINMENTS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
FROM 


“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 


Our FREE “Help U’’ Catalog is a 
REAL HELP to those seeking good 
PLAYS, DRILLS, ACTION SONGS, 
CANTATAS, ETC. Write today to 

ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


a4 ¥F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


with the boundary, from 26,897 up to 
6,580,616. The latter number is the 
official statement of population, and that 
of Greater New York is 4,766,883. Lon- 
don ranks as greatest city on earth. 
Distinguish between the terms ‘‘drill’’ and 

“development” as used in teaching. 2, Name 
two subjects of common school study which are 
important in cultivating (a) the perceptive fac- 
ulties; (b) the reason. Why? 3. Whatis meant 
by the law of association? ‘Show how it may be 
applied in reading and history. 4, Of what im- 
portance is artistic expression in the reading 
class? 5. What are the benefits o1 concert read- 
ing? What are the disadvantages?—F. S. H., 
Conncil, Idaho, 

I. Drillis some form of exercise, phys- 
ical or mental, given to impress what has 
already been taught, and to aid in the 
acquiring of skill or gaining mastery of 
knowledge. Development is the im- 
parting of new knowledge, through draw- 


| ing out, enlarging, and building up an 


idea already in mind taken as basis 2. 
(a) Geography, because a knowledge of 
he external world depends more or less 
upon exercise of the senses, or perceptive 
faculties. (b) Arithmetic, because it re- 


| quires the exercise of comparison, judg- 


ment, and conclusion. 4. The relation 
according to which ideas and their objects 
are connected in the mind and revived ; 
as, the relation of time and place or of 
cause and effect. Reading may supple- 
ment history and help to adjust and fix 
historic facts in mind in connecton with 
their time and place. The study of his- 
tory is essentially one of cause and effect, 
for every period of the world’s progress 
is an outgrowth of the preceding. 4. 
It cultivates taste, judgment, apprecia- 
tion, and enjoyment of the subject matter, 
and enables the reader to give pleasure 
to others by his reading. 6. Gives skill 
in sight reading, cultivates quick under- 


| standing, is a good remedy for hesitation 


or stammering. It is of disadvantage in 
giving vocal drill without regard to 
enunciation, and in cultivating fluency 
without appreciatioii or expression. 

1. Whyisit that a colored man is elected as 
register of the Treasury, and who first suggested 
that that office should be filled by a negro? 
Under wiiat steps does he get the position? 2. 
Are colored teachers allowed to teac': in the 
public schools of Ransas,and what wages are 
paid per month? What etndies are used in that 
state on examinatiou? 3. Where might one 
purchase a novel by name “Wieland,” and “Ed- 
gar Huntley?” who is author of those two ?— 
Pike Co., Teacher, Alabama. 

1. Ile was appointed to that office by 
President Roosevelt on the suggestion of 
Booker T. Washington. The steps taken 
were the usual ones of presidential ap- 
pointments confirmed by Congress. © 2. 


| Colored teachers are sometimes employed 


| in 





in the public schools of the North, as in 
Massacliusetts, for example; but there 
is nothing in the school laws of Kansas 


regard to this matter. An average 
| salary is about $4o per month for male 


teachers, $32 for female teachers. 


certificates are of four grades; profes- 
sional, first, second, and third sgrades. 


Professional certificates require qualifica- 
tion to teach orthography, reading, writ- 
ing, English grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, history of Kansas, history and 
Constitution of the United States, book- 
keeping, physiology 


natural philosophy, algebra, English 
literature and general history, First grade 
certificates require all tliese branches ex- 
cept general history and natural philos- 
ophy ; second grade, all branches of first 
except bookkeeping aud literature ; third 
grade, all branches of second except al- 
gebra. 3. The author of both these books 
was Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810), 
first American novelist. ‘‘Wieland’’ has 
been republished and may be obtained of 
the publisher, McKay, Philadelphia, Pa., 
price $.75 and $1.00 The other, if in 
print, may presumably be also obtained 
there. 

1. Are the following quoted words correctly 
written; if so, what part ofspeech iseach? (a) 
The “mother bird” sings. (b) The ‘‘eave swal- 
low” builds “mud tenements.” 2. Distinguish 
definitely and clearly between ‘‘yesterday” as a 
noun and an adverb.—J. O., Nebraska. 

1. ‘*Kave swallow’’ is incorrect; it 
should be ‘‘eaves swallow.'’ The others 
are correct. In these examples, 
‘*mother,’’ ‘‘eaves,’? and ‘‘mud’’ are 
nouns used in a descriptive sense, like 
adjectives, and must be parsed accord- 
ingly. ‘‘Bird,’’ ‘‘swallow’’ and ‘‘tene- 
ments’? are nouns. Had the descriptive 
term in each case been united to the fol- 
lowing noun by a hyphen, it would have 
made a compound noun; but without the 
hyphen (and that is the accepted form) 


County | 


and hygiene, theory | 
and practice of teaching, elements of | 
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MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Home Instruction 
Special Offer to Readers of 
Normal Instructor 


In order to advertise and introduce their 
home study music lessons in every local- 
ity the INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC of New York will give free 
to our readers a complete course of in- 
struction for either Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Cello, Brass In- 
struments or Sight Singing. In return 
they simply ask that you recommend 
their institute to your friends after you 
learn to play. 

You may not know one note from an- 
other; yet, by their wonderfully simple 
and thorough method, you can soon learn 
to play. If you are an advanced player 
you will receive special instruction. 

The lessons are sent weekly. They 
so simple and easy that they recom- 
mended to any person or little child who 
can read English. Photographs and draw- 
ings make everything plain. Under the 
institute’s free tuition offer you will be 
asked to pay only a very small amount 
(averaging 14 to cover 
postage and the necessery sheet music. 

No one should overlook this wonderful 
offer. Tell your friends about it—show 
this article to them. 

The INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
has successfully taught others and can 
successfully teach you, even if you know 
absolutely nothing whatever about music. 
The lessons make everything clear. 

Write today for the FREE booklet, 
which explains everything. It will con- 
vince you and cost you nothing. 
or postal card to INTHR- 

INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
340, New York, N.Y 


y are 
are 


cents a week) 


your letter 
NATIONAL 
98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 








Don’t Consider 


BUYING A PIANO 
OR PLAYER PIANO 


UNTIL YOU GET MY OFFER 





WRITE TODAY 
I can save Fog ONE-HALF on your piano 


purchase. 4 prices for strictly high grade 
i made y 


standarc pianos, NEW, are 
$125, $145, $165, & $185 

including Bench—with music compartment— 
and Scarf. 88 Note Player Pianos, $350— 
with Bench and 12 Roils of Music. 

Will ship on FREE TRIAL—to any place in the 

United States. NO MONEY DOWN, No Interest. 
Write for catalogues and terms of payment, 


F. J. CUNNINGHAM, 
2423 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 














7 AAS A ~ 7 ACTRESS 
139 ee, A a on orator 
Most fascinating, hwig od nag in the world. We 

Art, , at your home, A 
. Six years successful 
Book on Stage Life, FREE 
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the descriptive words are clearly adjective 
modifiers. 2. ‘‘ Yesterday’? is always a 
noun when used as a name, but when it 
expresses t1u@, cs ‘‘He came yesterday,’’ 
it is an aaverbial noun modifier, or a 
noun 13ea ac adverb to modify ‘‘came.’’ 


Please print the solutions of the following al- 
gebraic psodlems, and oblige —A Subscriber, M. 
W.J. 1. £ person at play lost 4 ofhis money 
and then won 3 shillings ; after which he lost 4 
of what ‘he then had; and, on counting found 
that he had 12shillings remaining. How much 
had he at first? Ans., 20 shillings. 2. It is re- 
quired to divide the number 204 into two such 
parts, that ii two-fifths of the less be taken from 
the greater, tiie remainder will be equal to three- 
sevenths of th- greater subtracted from 4 times 
the less. Ans. 154 aud 50. 

- 


1. Leta=b s money; 4=first loss; 3% 
-+ 3==remainder+3 shillings; % of (*f+ 
3), or 44+1=se- 2nd loss; (87+4+3)—(4+1) 


=“+2—second remainder=12,. Then <= 
12—2; #=20, Aus. s 
2. Let a-—greater:. 204—r7=less; 1— 
2 (204—2) i= ri 08 first condition. (816 
—4x)—3e $11 = 31") «-2c: d condition. 
Conditions are equal ; #8 — Sule 336, 


by clearing of fractions and transposing, 
204% 31416; 2-=154, greater number; 
204—2=50, less. 

i. (a) What are the formal subjects? (b) the 
culture subjects? 2. Name and define four vocal 
elements in reading. 3. Analyze; There is no 
getting along with Johnson: if his pistol misses 
fire, he will knock you down with the butt of it. 
4. (a) What is style? (b) Name four qualities 
ofstyle in composition. 5. Whatis fa) a polit- 
icalright? (b) asocialright? (c) a moral right? 
6. Solve by proportion and explain how to de- 
termine the first and second terms : If 18 menmow 
25 acres of grass in 2 days of 10% hours, how 
mebny Men willbe required to mow 120 acres in 
12 days of seven and one-fifth hours?—Asher, 
Oklahoma. 

1. The common branches or foundation 
subjects of the school course, according 
to regular form. (b) Those that add 
breadth and refinement to the course of 
study, as the languages and literature, 
history, art, music, etc. 2. Tone, or 
sound of voice; quality, or kindof voice, 
in relation to the kind or quality of 
sentiment expressed; pitch, or the high 
and low of voice; force, or the loud and 
soft. 3. Compound declarative sentence, 
of two members, separated by semicolon. 
First member introduced by adverb 
‘‘there’’ used as expletive or provisional 
subject; therefore the real subject, the 
phrase ‘‘getting along,’’ comes after the 
predicate ‘‘is’’; subject has adjective 
modifier ‘‘no’’, and adverbial phrase 
modifier ‘‘ with Johnson.’’ Second mem- 
ber is complex; subject of principal 
clause ‘‘he,’’ predicate ‘‘will knock,’’ 
object ‘‘you’’; modifiers of predicate, 
adverb ‘‘down,’’ adverb phrase ‘‘ with the 
butt of it,’? and adverb clause ‘‘if his 
pistol misses fire,’’ ‘‘if’’ being the con- 
nective, and ‘‘fire’’ object of predicate 
verb ‘‘misses.’? 4. (a). Manner .of ex- 
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pressing thought in language, especiaily 
of ‘‘giving it such skillful expression as 
invests the idea with dignity and dis- 
tinction.’’ (b) Purity, clearness, har- 
mony, strength. 5. (a) A right granted 


to a citizen under the Constitution or tle | 


laws of his government, as the right of 
suffrage or of holding public office. 
A right pertaining to the members of an 
organized community, as protection of 
the public health and property, provison 
for publiceducation. (c) A natural right 
pertaining to one under the moral law of 
good and evil. 6. The proportion lies 
between the number of men who can maw 
acertain number of acres in so many 
hours. and the number fo men required 
to mow another number of acres in an- 
other number of hours. 25 acres mowed 
in 2 days of 10% hours=1I acre in I day 
of 1 hour; 120acres in 12 days of 7! hours 

-12 acres in 1 day of 432 hours, ‘or I acre 
in 1 day of 432 hours—}$ hours. There- 
fore, as I acre in 1 houris to I acre in }$ 


hour, or as 18 acres in i hour, is to 25 


acres in I hour; so is 25 men to 18 men. | 


Ans., 25 men. 


1. Which is correct, These are the kind of people 
thatdo damage, or doesdamage? Why? 2. An- 
alyze, He looked at his watch. Where would 
“at” be placed in the diagram ?—A Subscriber, 
Illinois. 

1. ‘‘Do,’’ not ‘‘does,’’ 1s correct, since 
its subject ‘‘that’? (which is plural be- 
cause its antecedent is not ‘‘kind,’’ as it 
might seem, but ‘‘people,’’ a plural noun 
(requires a plural verb. 2. A simple 
sentence, of which ‘‘he’’ is subject, 
‘“looked’’ is predicate, and ‘‘at his watcli’’ 
a plirase modifier of predicate. 
should be placed on a connecting line 
between the verb ‘‘looked”’ and the noun 
‘twatch,’’ which is principal word of the 
phrase and object of ‘‘at.’’ 





The Teacher’s Boarding Place 


Much is being written and said about 
the improvement of the country school 
and there is no doubt that much is being 


done at the present time to improve the | 


school conditions for country boys and 
girls. There is, however, one matter 
which may easily escape attention that 
has much to do with this movement. It 
is he securing of a boarding place in the 
country distriet for the teacher. Those 
who are close to the country school situa- 


tion find that many well-prepared teachers | 


when questioned closely as to why they 


gave up teaching in rural districts will | 


admit that the difficulty of securing a 
suitable boarding place had much to do 
with it. While the young woman going 
into the country must not expect to find 
all of the conveniences of a city home, 
she might rightfully expect to find a 
place where she will be comfortable and 
tree from disturbance.—///inois Bulletin. 











{Two FOR ONE OFFER! | 


Practical Drawing—Arts and Crafts Course 





we 


well as to teachers, 


successfully teach it. 


Superintendents, Princi 
successful teacher of other branches. 


each, 15 cents. 
Price, each, 25 cents. 


The Fuli Set—8 bonks—regular price 


The latest series of Drawing Books on the market; 

Thissystem retains all the good features of the well-known Practical Drawing Books by 
Webb & Ware and many others that are important and valuable have been added. 

This course is distiuguished for the following superior features: 
1, It treats of object drawing in pencil, crayon and water color; besides design, construction, 
decoration, lettering, manual training; also, landscape in pencil and in color. 
It is full of life and interest, and, by dealing with familiar objects, it appeals to children as 


3. It presents the subject in language free from technical expressions and uses only such 
illustrations as can be clearly comprehended. 

4. It develops original thought and work by teaching the fundamental principals of repre- 
sentation; thus drawing becomes a helpfu] means of expression in other studies. 

5. It makes a happy blending of the artistic and the practical with manual and industrial 
features, including lettering, designing, construction, and decoration. 

6. Itis so practical, so clearly and logically arranged, the necessary material isso convenient, 
and the instructions so definite and simple, that any good teacher of other branches can 


7. The illustrations are printed from drawings made especially for this Course and in the 
manner in which pupils can make them. They possess all the freedom and softness of 
the originals, are the outgrowth of teaching experience, and stand the crucial test of the 
classroom, They are not selections from Artists to show Art work and to adorn the books. 
The Course consists of eight books, 40 pages each —36 
and instruction, and four full pages of color designs aud illustrations. 

pals and Teachers will find that this Course can be taught by any 


Primary Grades. Parts 1, 2, 3, 4 (each Part consists of a 40-page book, 7x9inches). Price, 
Grammar Grades. Parts 5,6,7,8 (each part consists of a 40-page book, 8x10 inches). 


To introduce this new series of books we make the following exceptional offer : 


The Pathfinder—the best weekly paper published, one full year 7: 
BOTH OF THESE, POSTAGE PAID FOR $1.75 


ges of pencil aud brush drawing 


$1.40 
$1.00 











This Offer Will Not Appear Again. 
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TEACHERS LIBERALLY REWARDED 


FOR CONDUCTING A 


LARKIN SCHOOL CLUB 


s If your school needs a Bookcase, Library Globe 
Swivel Chair, Flat-Top or Roll-Top Desk, LibraryBooks 

American Flag, Framed Pictures, Wall-Clock, Library 

Table, Piano, etc., they can be easily obtained through 

a Larkin School-Club. You will pena 

be liberally rewarded for conduct- 

ing a Club—let us tell you about it. 


This isasimple, practical, co- 
operative plan whereby the teach- 
er, pupil and parent co-operate for 
the good of all. The school receives 
valuable Premiums which represent 
the saved expenses and profits of 
the middlemen, the result of direct 
Factory-to-Family dealing. 







Bookcase No. 7. Given 
to a Larkin School Club 
with $14.00 worth of Lar- 
kin Products. 


Through the Club parents obtain 
the best ‘Teas, Cocoa, Soda, Baking 
Powders, Spices, Flavoring Ex- 
tracts, Prepared Puddings, Shred- 
ded Cocoanut, and many other Food Specialties—also the 
best Toilet and Laundry Soaps, Toilet and Pharmacal 
Preparations, Perfumes, Sundries, etc.,—nearly 500 daily 
home needs of Superior Quality to select from— AT 


ORDINARY RETAIL PRICES. 





Lemont, IIl. , 

The GLOBE which I received with Larkin Products has been u 
highly appreciated by pupils and directors and it was far more _. Twelve-inch Library 
satisfactory than I expected. Globe. Given toa Lar- 
y P kin School Club with 


Miss. Teresa Riley. $10.00 worth of Products 





CUT HERE—MAIL TODAY 
Larkin School-Club Dept. 12 Please mail com- 
plete information about the Larkin Schvool-Club 
Plan. 


You can raise money easily 
Let us help your school 


Latkttt Co. 


School-Club Dept.12, Buffalo, N. Y. 


0 SEI at PTE CE CPE OE RETO eee rT 
Stoor RED. 

















The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each Month of the 
School Year. Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertaiument Books arranged to 
cover the school yvear—One Book For Each Month. The contents of 
these books are arranged under complete -programs for different grades, 
appropriate to the month, or for various Holi- 
days, Birthdays of Noted Persons, or other 
special occasion occurring during the month. 
With these programs as a basis, the books pro- 
vide a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
made up of ‘Recitations, Songs, Music, Dia- 
logues, Tableaux, Memory Gems; with Direc- 
tions, Ilints for Decorations, ete. 

The Complete Index is printed in each num- 
ber and gives in alphabetical arrangement the 
titles of over six hundred selections contained 
in the ten books. By having the full index 
in each book one can readily find any selection 
desired. 

For General Use.’ While the arrangement 
of THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS is based on 
various complete programs as above stated, 
the material is equally valuable for general use, either in connection~ with 
set programs or otherwise, as desired. 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances both pri- 
mary and more advanced programs and material being supplied for the same 
occasion—a feature that must prove most helpful. 

Size, Price, Etc. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, having from 


SEPTEMBER 
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ue rho 
Year's Entertainments 
oie” tos herp vay te yak 























4o to 48 double column pages each, size 5%x8% in. Well printed on good 
paper with strong and attractive paper covers. 

Any Number (designate by montl)...... -.$ .15, postpaid 

° Pam TE WIS: TAMMIDEED .. 0 5. ccscceesesscccscesse-ccsess .25, postpaid 

The Price RUE Ee WOREIIOER ing. cocaceiedecacicsnrscosceie .60. postpaid 

1.00, postpaid 


The Set (10 numbers) complete............... 
The 10 Numbers in one clotii bound vol...1.50, postpaid 

All orders for the Year’s Entertainments are accepted with the understanding that 
jf not entirely satisfactory they may be returned and money will be refunded. 


Combination Rates: 
The Year’s Entertainments can be obtained in combination with Normal 
Instructor, Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, etc., as fellows: 


With Normal Instructor, one year 
With Primary Plans, one year........ 








With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plans... ........-..cceseee ceees 1,60 
With Seeley’s Question Book. ........s.00-:0.0ceeeeee woconccescsessengss $260 
With The Pathfinder, ONG. Yeat..................ceccerecesecesscceooeee jeckcosguaemss 1.60 

above 


Or make your own selections and order in Combination as follows: Any two of 
publications $1.60; any three $2.20: any four $2.8¢: «..y five $3.40; the six $4.00. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made 


Patriotic Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches, each 10 cents 
Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington on Horse, Grant 
on Horse, Roosevelt on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Boys with Flags, Drummer 
Boy and Soldier with Gun, Uncle Sam, Colonial 
Relics consisting of sword, musket, hat, shoes, etc, 


. 

Program Stencils 

each 10 cents 

with fancy double letters six 

inches high, size 17x40 inches. Nice for fall 
Design of bunnies and roses, with double 

fortwo color work, Size 17x40 inches, 


Roll of Honor Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large 


Price, 
Design of grapes 


letters 


double letters, decorated with daisies. Very hand- 
some. Size 22x34 inches. 
Large owl with scroll decorated with violets and 


having double letters, Size 22x44 inches, 


Eskimo Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Eskimo Fishing, Mother and Child in Tlome, Es- 


kimo at Home, Home of Seal, Seal at Breathing 
Hole, Seal Protecting Young, Dog Carrying Seal, 
Eskimo in Canoe, Mother with two Children, 


Polar Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll, 


Robinson Crusoe Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
His Landing, Finding Tracks in Sand, Finding 
lriday. Crusoe in Hut, Crusoe and the Englishmen, 
Crusoe and His Father. 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 


Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 

Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calen 
dars and they may be used in many other wavs, 

Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Talt. Lonctellow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
Field, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Horse, 
Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat, 
Klephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Fecle, 
Hawk. Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, Beaver, 
Sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Dutch Baby, Overall Boy, Dutch Boy, 
Dutch Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Insects, 
Apple Blossoms, Dutch Children, Jack O' Lanterns, 
Kaster Lilies, Flag and Eagle, Spread Eagle, As- 
sorted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks September 
Calendar, Pumpkin Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag, 
Rabbits with Eggs, Dutch Girl Feeding Geese, Sol- 
dier Boy with Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jack 
O’ Lantern October Calendar, Sunbonnet Baby with 
Eges. 


Hiawatha Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Baby and Wigwam, Experiences at Night, With 
His Friends, With Tago, His Deer Hunt, The Ban 
quet, Large Hiawatha. His Canoe. 
Special Hiawatha, 22x34 inches, for 10 cents, 


° 
Alphabet Stencils 
These stencils are used to pre 

pare mottoes and other fancy 

wording. They are very practi- 
cal and economical, 

Set2'.in high like'tA’fé 

Set l2in. high like “A fi 

. high like “B’’ for........2 

high — ornamental letters 
decorated with daisies—for Zoe, 

Set4in high, handsome double 


letters, capitals and small let- 
ox 


Th 





SORE COR; ovcnsescacvebeesecnessestin « 
Set Medium Slant for black- 
board, capitals. small letters 
—~Ss ONG ASL. 0 ccesccccvercvcsceces 10¢ 
v ne Set Spencerian for blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures for............10e 
Set Vertical for blackboard, capitals small let- 
ters and figures for............. bs ebebasspdele 0c 
° ° 
Physiology Stencils 
Skeleton 5 feet long, Very fine....... ........ lets 
Circulation of the Blood biet awenteoses 10 cts 
Human Body Showing Vital Organs......... 10 cts, 
Heart Showing all the Parts. ......... 0 ..e00e 10 cts. 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, etc.......... 10 ets. 
Stomach and Intestines 






Kar Showingall the Parts....... 
Eye Showing all the Parts..... ie whee beoeinee 5 cts 


STENCILS 


ALL DIFFERENT 
Set No.1 


Set No. 2 





Special Busywork Stencils 





10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for....... 10 cents 
10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for .. cents 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for...........0 10 cents 
10 Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, assorted for... 10 cents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for...........+- 10 ceuts 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for 


paecenerd 10 cents 
10 Animal Stencils, assorted for....... .... 10 cents 
10 Flower Stencils, assorted for,..... : 
10 Fruitand Vegetable Stencils assorted tor 
10 Stencils of Toys assorted for...........++ 
10 Washington and Lincoln Subjects, for.. 


10 cents 
10 cents 
10 cents 
-10 cents 


10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cents 
10 Easter Stencils assorted, for...............10 cents 
10 Thanksgiving Stencils, assorted for.......10 cents 
10 Christmas Stencils,assorted for.......... 10 cents 
15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for.....15 cents 
‘phe above 16 Special Sets in one order for...... $1.05 





Busy Work 


Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 cts. 


Size 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cts. 





Made on strong Bond Paper | 


CALENDAR STENCILS 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 


Children with Barre! of Apples. 
Cat-tailsand Black Birds. 
Large Pumpkin and Vine, 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail 
Holly and Berries. 

srownies with Bells, 
Soldiers with Gun and Drum, 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks, 
Little Bo-Peep and Her Sheep, 
Sunbonnuet Baby Calendar, 
Little Girls Holding Calendar, 
Large Fireplace Calendar. 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar. 


Borders, Each 5 cents 





Sunbonnet Babies. Overall Boys, Dutch 
Dutehn Girls, Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, 
Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 
Suntlowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies 
Rating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, [vy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
Tulips, Daisies, Strawberries, Pansies, Cat-tails, 
Morning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Pup- 
pies, Frogs, Goslings, Storik Border, Asters, Carna- 


tions, Vegetables, Brownies Planting Trees, Sweet 
Peas, Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossoms, Bunt- 
ing, Violets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, Quail, As- 


sorted Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag 
Bunting. 


Phonic Stencils 


The object of this set of stencils is to supply suita- 
ble drawnigs for phonic purposes, and for reading 
and language work generally with bezinners. The 
phonic sounds are to be supplied by the teacher, 
They are omitted from the set so as to furnish more 
drawings—40 drawings in all. 

The drawings vary insize according to subject 
but all are large enough for the blackboard and 
may be stamped inthe usual way. They may he 
Stamped on paper or cardboard also, by using col- 
ored chalk dust on the eraser instead of white 
chalk, Teachers can combine two or more of the 
drawings with good results and they will soon learn 
to add other drawings of theirown. The thoughtful 
teacher can use these drawiigs in connection with 
any primer and at the same time they may be used 
to stamp biackboard borders, posters for the small 
children to trace and color,and for language and 
busy work generally, 

Price per set, postpaid, 60 cents, 


Large Stencils 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 


Rollof Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Land- 
ing, Log Cahin, Mayflower, Large Turkey, Fire- 


place, Santa Driving Fight Deer, Santa Going Down 
Chimney,Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas Tree, 
\ Merry Christmas. A Happy New Year, Christ 
Child, Holly Calendar, Washington on Horse, 
Washington and Betsy Ross, Bovs with Flags, 
Patriotic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large Flag, Colo- 
nial Relies, Program, Welcome, Large Hiawatha, 
Milk Maid, Roosevelt on Horse, Grant on Horse, 
Madonna avd Child, Wise Men, Shepherd with 
Crook, Holy Family. 


Mother Goose Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Clock and Mouse; Jack and Jill: Little Bo-Peep; 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater: My Son John, 
Hi Diddle, Diddle, Etc., Mother Goose at Picnic, 
Mother Goose Going to School, 


Welcome Stencils 

Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 
Faney double letters six inches high, decorated 
with tlowers, birds and butterflies. 


Boys, 





| of Mathematics, State Normal! College, 
| University, Athens, Ohio. 





| Hence, 





| of each did he sell? 


The decoration | 


is arranged so as to be used to prepare a pretty | 


blackboard border also. Size 22x34 inches. 


Large Map Stencils 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 


United States, North America, South 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New Wnvlane 
States, Middle Atiantic States, East Southern 
States, West Southern States, East Central States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World, Ancient History. 


Special Map Stencils 


Name Any State for Blackboard, each...... 


America, 


-20 cts. 


| there is a loss of Ic, 


Fastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. | 


Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, eact 
Large World for Blackboard, each,..........! 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts, Also 4x6 feet.40 cts 


J . 
Small Map Stencils 
Order any map stencil listed on this page for seat- 
work purposes if vou wish, They are 8!.x11 inches 
and the price of each is 3 cents 





Supplies 


STAMPING POWDER. Blue Stamping Powder 
in’, pound cloth bags, ready to use with small map 
stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard. 
cloth, etc. 


Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents. 
COLORED CHALK.—Very best Colored Crayons 


tor pretty borders on blackboard. etc. Assorted 
colors, | doz, for 15e; 2 doz, 2c; 6 doz, 70c., prepaid, 





| 
oranges, and 


Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this, his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
coutaining hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Kdsou M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
Ohio 


1. A man seils two houses for the same 
price. On the first house he gains 25%, 
and on the second house he loses 25%. 
He loses $400 on the transaction. Find 
the cost of each house. 

Solution— 

Since this problem is general, let 15% 
equal selling price of each house. 

25 o==rate of gain on the first, and 

25% -—rate of loss on the second. Then, 

12%==cost of the first, 

20% —cost of the second. 

32% =cost of both, and 

30% —seliing price of both houses. 

.*. 2%—total loss= $400, 

1% —$200, 
12% —$2400, cost of first house, and 
20% =$4000, cost of second house. 





Hence, 


2. Four-fifths of A’s money equals $6 
less than 2% of B’s. The difference be- 
tween A’s and B's money equals 4% of 
C’s. How much money has each if the 
sum of their money is $176? 


Solution— 

24 of B’s money=# of A’s money-+ $6. 

yy of B’s money=#¢ of A’s money+$3. 

8, B’s money=$ of A’s money-+ $9, B’s 
money in terms of A’s. 

(8 of A’s money+$q)—2, A’s money ,= 
! of A’s money+$9=% of C’s money. 

.*. 3, C's money= of A’s money+$27. 





t==A’s money, 
‘+$9--B’s money, and | 
i4+$27=C’s money. 
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If You Are fi 
A Lover of Music 


Then this advertisement is meant 
It opens to you an opportunity to 
music room, absolutely free, one of 
lightful little volumes about musicandmiusicians 


you. 


gost de- 


youever opened. Simply get out your shears 
and clip out the coupon below. Then ‘ill it out 
and mailit. That’s all. 


It will bring you aseventy page book—one of the 
most interesting and valuable musical works you 
ever thumbed through. The book isove which we 
have gone to considerable expense t> prepare, in 
order to make possible a reaily ade= 1ate descrip- 
tion of the University Extension C: rrespondence 
Methods that are now used so succe~. fully by many 
of the most eminent music teac. ers, in’ giving 
music lessons, thus making it no lcnger necessary 
for one who wants to study music inder the mas- 
ters, to leave home; but bringing he best teaching 
within the reach of all, both in cost and conven- 
lence, 

It describes how it is possible f=r students to re- 
ceive in the quiet of their own h< mes, for instance, 
the Piano Lessons of the great Sierwood; the Har- 
mony Lessons of Rosenbecker; the Composition 


| Lessons of Protheroe; Lessons in Public School 


Musie from Fra--::c_%. Clark; Lessons in History, 
Analysis and App-cc:ccion of Music from Glenn 
Dillard Gunn (Music: Editor, Chicago ‘‘Tribune’”’); 
Lessons in Singing (g 7en with the aid of the Phon- 
ograph), and Lessonsin Cornet, Violin, Mandolin, 
etc., under equally eminent masters. 

It also shows why, in the opinion of the foremost 
musicians of the world, these Correspondence Music 
Lessons are. what PADEREWSKI has called ‘‘the most 
important addition to the pedagogical literature on 
pianoforte playing published in years, an excellent 
guide for students, and solid and reliable advice 
for teachers,”’ 

The book is technically a form of advertising 
matter, aid for this reason we cannot sell it. We 
have decided, however, that every music lover in- 
terested in further study should have an opportun- 
ity to possessa copy. Hence this offer, 

N.B.-If, after filling in the coupon, he 
will send it with a letter to the Registrar, telling 
him all about your previous training in music, and 
just what itmay be your ambition todo in music; 
telling him also something of the time you have at 
your disposal, he will take the matter up with the 
proper member of the faculty, who will advise you 
what course to pursue, at the same time the book 
is sent to you, and, if you need it, try to secure a 
Partial Scholarship for you, No application for 
the book accepted from children unless accompan- 
ied by a letter from parents saying they are in- 
terested in the child’s musical development. 





COUPON 
Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music, 
2470 Monon Block, Chicago. 
Please send me by mail, free of all charge, the 
seventy-page book describing your courses of 
Correspondence Music Lessons, and containing 
dictionary, portraits and biographies, 


BWEAIMC.. vccccccccscccccccccoscosees 
Street Addres cee 
BOWE. ccccncccsnsosvcnceoce State... ccccccccccccccece 
In what particular branch of music are you 
interested T...6..cccccscccsee eocce secce 
Do you now play or teach ?..... Your age ?...... 
Do you wish to prepare to teach? ......... 
What musical instruction have you had... 














.*. Li4f36—$176. 
'4==$140, 
1=§10. 
$50, A’s money. 
‘+$o9=$69, B’s money. 
'+$27—$57, C’s money. 
3. A man bought oranges at 3c each, 


and apples 4 for tc. If he gains 25% by 
selling 5% dozen for $1.65; how many 


Solution— 
100% =cost of the lot. 
25 ~—rate of gain on this cost. Then 


125 @=selling price. 
.'s 125%=$1.65. 
1% =e, and 


100 % =$1.32, the cost of the lot. 
wy of $1.32—2c, average cost of an 


orange or an apple. 
3c—2c=Ic loss on an orange, and 
2c—Kec=1X{c, gain on an apple. Then, 
to balance these gains and losses, we- 
must take 7 oranges on each of which 
with 4 apples on 
each of which there is a gain of 13/c. 
Then, ;; of 66=42, the number of 


i of 66-24, the number of apples. 


4. R, Q, aud W bought a drove of 
cattle. R paid for { of the drove, QO for 
, of it, and W for the remainder. It 
was found that R paid $56 more than W. 


What did each pay, and what was the 
cost of the drove? 
Solution— 


§+4+4=755, part of drove paid for by 
R and Q together.” 

133 —ypeyp= ys part paid for by W. 

g—,'8)— 3) amount by which the part 


of R exceeded that of W. 








Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music 
2470 [Monon Block, Chicago. 














Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Floricu:ture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University aud other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading 
Prof. Brooks colleges. 2:0 ps catalog free. fe to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 

Dept. 136 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


== DO YOU WANT A GOOD 
kj} Position as a Traveling 
“ Salesman or Saleswoman 
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ni Sent On A 


Sold Under Bond To Please 


Don’t buy hastily—insist that the ma maker prove his in- 
strument and ae will know whether it will please you 
and is all theseller 

claimed. 

Cornish pianos 
andorgansaresent 
on trial to deme | 
onstrate qual- 
ity without” obli- 
gating pros spective 

uyers to keep | 
them and are sold 
on a binding basis 
that, if not exact- 
ly as represented 
or in any way un- 
Satisfactory, the 
instrument will be 
taken back at any 
p< stew mga en } 

unding all pur- 
chase money,together with freight Bac both ways. | 


Sold At Factory Prices 


By the the Cornish “Year's 3 Appr pproval 
Plan” you buy intelligently, save 
one-third or more of regular retail 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
nowned quality and superior tone, 

Perfection of material and work- 
Manship guaranteed for25 years. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


"Send today today for for the han handsome. 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very liberal terms of 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of pianos and or- 

gans. You should have this 
Beautifally illustrated book, 
whether you buy or not. 


Cornish Zo. wrsnes: 


Established Over Half a Century 
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The Longer a Man Lives 


the more he realizes what he might have 
done and the more he regrets that hedidn’t 
do it. Don’t regret. Buy first mortgage 
bonds now aud protect your future. 


We do not speculate iu any class of 
securities. We sell for cash or ou weekly 
or monthly payments, government, state, 
municipal, railroad, public service and 
industrial bonds in denominations of $100 
$500 or $1,000, Ask for circulars 110, 





Resident Representatives Wanted. 


Funding Company of America 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 


MOVING | PICTURE IMAACHINE EERE 


Forselling only 24 10-cent sales of 
our new style Easy To Thread Gold 
Eye Needles. Easy to sell, for you 
give a Genuine Aluminum Thim- 
ble free with every 10-cent Sale. 
SEND NO MONEY. Just your name 

stal will do. W 
and Thimbles 
postpaid, and large 16-page Pre- 
mium List, showing 60 othe or fine 


20 worth of Ne odlas, Order to- 
day. Extraprizeforquickwork. Globe 
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Novelty Co., Box 85, Greenville, Pa. 





Superfinous Hair-Growths Killed 


I know all about superfluous hair and_ will 
cheerfully tell you HOW, in the privacy of your 
own room, you can actually cure yourself of this 
obnoxious and humiliating disfigurement. Ad- 
dress (Mrs,) Eloise Clark, Syracuse, New 
York, Dept. 300, 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


» 40 DAY FREE TRIAL six:s 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS Bee it New voru 


rnamrorrrrrree—rr—r—~—rw—"* 
























ar 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures windcolic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrheea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


Goitre Cure 


Have your Goitre removed without 
taking medicine or having it cut 
out. ye have aconvenient, sooth- 
ing appliance which is worn on 
the neck at night and cures while 
you sleep. It checks the growth, 
reduces the enlargement, and 
} stops all pain and distress in a 
* short time. 20 years success. Write 
today for free booklet and full 
particulars, including testimon- 
ot sold in stores. 


Cincinnati, 0. 















‘TRADE MARI 
als from every say Gon price, etc- 
Physicians Remedy Co., 44 Sinton Bidg., 


FREE [0 ANY SCHOOL TEACHER 


5x8 feet, for your 

school house. “Aw we 4 ifs a ait hour of your time. 

Write immediately for our special Lincoln Day offer 
to schools—full particulars free. 

National Flag ’n, 802 Jackson St., Topeka, Kan. 








19—$1520, his annuai income, as re- 
| quired. 

6. A man has three creditors. To the 
| first he owes $1360%, to the second 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


$56=amount by which the cost of R’s 
part exceeded that of W’s. 

oe so $56, 

60 — $3360, entire cost of drove. 

: ‘of $3360=$1260, cost of R’s part, 

it; of $3360=$896, cost of Q’s part, and | 

43. of $3360=$1204, cost of W’s part. | 

5. A owes $1140. By saving ;°; of his 
income annually for 5 years, he can pay 


his debt and have $1260 left. What is | 
his yearly income? 
Solution— | 
$1140+$1260= $2400, amount saved in | 
5 years. 


5 '=%3, portion of his income saved 
in 5 years. 

10's $§=§$2400, 

p= f80, and, 


$1087%, and to the third $8763¢. The 
man fails, and the creditors seize all his 
property, which amounts to $2350. How 
much should each creditor receive? 

Solution— 

$1360 %4-+$1087 4 + $8754 
indebtedness. 

$2350+$3324 2=.706 | 
debtedness that can be paid. 

$1360 4 X. 706=$960.51, amount paid to 
first man. 

$1087 4 


=$3324 44, total 





percentage of in- 


.706 $767.60, amount paid to 


second ian. 


$8763, $ors.gg, amount paid to 


third man. 


-700 


7. A, Band C start from the same point 
at the same time to travel around a cir- 
cular island 390 rods in circumference. 
A travels 7 rods per minute, and B 13 
rods per minute in the same direction ; 
C travels 19 rods per minute in an op- 


posite direction. ilow many niinutes 
till they meet? 

Solution-- 

13 rods—7 rods=6 rods, B's gain per 


minute on A. Then, 

390 rods+6 rods=—65, the 
minutes B must travel to overtake A. 
Hence, B will be with A every 65 minutes. 

13 rods+1g rods=32 rods, rate at which 
B and C approach each other from the 


number of 


start till they meet, a distance of 390 
rods. 

.. 390 rods+32 rods-=1/'\° minutes, or 
12;*, minutes. Then, 

B wili meet C every 12,', minutes. Now 


it will be plain that the Least Common 
Multiple of these times (65 minutes and 
12,*; minutes) will be the first time after 
starting when all are together again. 
The L. C. M. of 65 and 12,',=195. 

Hence 195 minutes or 34 hours=time 
as required. 

8. A man and a boy can mow a certain 
field in 8 hours; if the boy rests 33/ 
hours, it takes them 9% hours; in what 
time can each do it? 


Solution— 

l=part man and boy can do in 1 hour, 
working together, and 9%—334 ~5%, 
number of hours man and boy work to- 
gether. Hence, 


534 X {=3}, part both do while working 


together. 
s¢—23—-.%,, part left for man to do in 


32 
33% hours, or while working alone. 
Therefore, 
I D me art ‘ ve 1 ‘ ; 
uM of ..==7;, part man can doalone, in 
I core! and 
Y%— f=), part the boy can do alone, 


in I Nutt 
-. 38+.) —20, uumber of 
which the boy can do the work, and 
{§—~y57=13%, vumber of hours in 
which the man can do it. 


hours in 


g. Ten men can dig a trench in 7% 
days; if 4 of them are absent the first 2% 
days, how many additional men must 
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THIS MAGNIFICENT UP-TO DATE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


express charges prepaid, and a Year’s Subscription to 
THE PATHFINDER, for only $3.98 
The Entire Contents of This $19.50 Massive 5-Volume Set, Giga 


Are Contained in 
These TWO 
Flexible Handy 
Volumes 


The Practical Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia 
contains all the new and 
up-to-date subjects that 
are constantly coming 
up as well as all other 
articles found in other 
works and occupies the 
same relation to former 
bulky encyclopedias 
that the thin India pa- 
per Bible does to the 
old-fashioned eumber. 
some family Bible, 


PRACHC 
AMERICAN 
NCYELOPEDIA | 


The Practical Ameri- 

can Encyclopedia is 

beautifully printed from 
sf 





In- 

ad is a master 

of 

Bookmaking. Don't 


confuse it with the 
many so-called 
eyclopedias — # 
offered, which are mere 
ly patched.np editions 
that were originally 
published more than 
twenty years ago, 





Both these sets have the Same Number of Pages and Same Size of Type, but new methods of bookmaking and 
the use of thin Bible paper have made the small volumes possible 

separate articles devoted to them; also Cuba. 
Guam, Hawaii, Honduras, Mexico, Nicare agua, Philip 
pines, Porto Rico, ete. It contains e xtensive articles 
Australia, England, Egypt, France German), 
Italy, New Zealand, Japan, the C hinese Empire, 
Also sepurite articles on their capitals, prin 


You have always wanted an Eneyclopedia—every in- have 
telligent person does. Heretofore it was necessury to 
publish all complete and authoritative works in an 
Imposing aggregation of unwieldy, bulky volumes re- on 
quiring a special bookcase, plenty of room, and asump- India, 
tuous price. But the Pathfinder has been most for- ete., ete 





tunate in making arrangements whereby we can place cipal cities, rivers, and mountains, as well as their 
in hands of our readers the newest, authentic, conven history, government, ete. 
ient-sized) Eneyelopedia ever published and at a It treats with the latest topics of publie intere wt, Lei. 
|} nominal tigure, This is the op scrmeeniita for which you Panama canal, wireless te 43 zraphy, recipro 
| have been looking Improve your knowledge, enrich litical economy, the Polar expeditions, the pro 
your mind, adorn your home, delight your family with aviation, the great strides in tiie automobile indu ; 
this magnificent work. wonderful improvements in harvesting machinery, ar 
The PRACTICAL AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is ticles on the world’s prominent battles, ete, 


and an ex. The work is printed on imported bible paper, very 
thin and opaque, thus making ex volume contain 
1,300 pages of not over one and three-eights inches in 
thickness, The volumes open flut at uny page and 
re mann open. 
new feature in the manufacture of the PRAG- 
TIC AL AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the thumb 
index on each volume, indicating the beginning of 
each letter of the alphabet. 
3Jound in Vellum de Luxe Cloth, indexed and sewn 
with fine linen thread, colored edger ivy end sheets. 
side title, backbone, embossed in gold and bound per- 
fectly flexible, so that the volume may be taken be 
tween the thumb and fingers and covers bent clear 
back without the risk of injury. Each set is inclosed 
tight-fitting container (total weight being 


the result of ten years of painstaking effort, 
penditure of $35,000. 

The work is far-reaching in its detinitions, concise in 
its verbiage, and couched in language that is easily 
understood by the average reader. 

It consists of 2,600 double column octavo pages 
printed from new plates, contains all new up-to-date, 
thoroughly encyclopedic matter cove ring a very wide 
range. It contains nearly 8,500 articles of different sub- 
jects and 856 illustrations in the text, besides 16 full- 
page maps in four colors of the Unite 4 State s, Mreign 
countries, Panama, ete,, together with 33 full-page copy- 
righted photographie reproductions. directly applie- 
able to the most important subjects. 

It includes every phase of discovery, 
and belief, covers all epochs of literature, all 





invention, ex- 


perience t in a neat, 
forms of government, all systems of religion—all the less than 5 pounds), thus assuring delivery of the books 
glorions achievements that have made history lumi- in absolutely perfect condition, 





Our Specially Reduced Wholesale Price for this uy; 
to-date reproduction of a 819.50 five-volume set of 


nous and civilization possible, It is reliable and up-to- 
date, all of the statistics being from official records, 


including the 1910 United States Census. Eneyclopedias, Vellum de Luxe Cloth Binding ix on’ y 
A particular feature has been made of the pronunci- $3.48. We also furnish the Encyclopedia, with the 
ation of words, each word being spe ‘led as it sounds Pathfinder one year for $3.98. Normal [Lnostructor or 


Primary Plans one year can be included for 606 en ra 
additional, We guarantee saticfaction, money ba 

if not pleased. Send orders now to the *A THEINDE- R 
PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. ¢ 


SEELEY’S 
QUESTION BOOK 


; MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 
|] Dr. LEvI SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New: Jersey 
State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the au- 
thor of ‘‘TTistory of Education,” 
y “Foundations of Education,’”’ ‘‘A 
. New School Management, ete., 
*. etc.”’ assisted by Miss Nellie G. 


and marked jalae ritically in parenthesis opposite, thus 
making the pronunciation of even the most obne ure 
words absolutely plain. 

All cities and towns with a population of 5,000 or over 




















Petticrew, a teacher of many 
Gs years’ successful experience in 
es" 4; the Piqua, O., Schools, joint 
‘ My author of Mvery Day Plans and 
* ' | joint editor of Normal Instructor. 








Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers The Following Topics : 


English and Algebra Methods of Teaching 
American Literature Physiology and Hygiene Nature Study 
Reading Geography Lessons on Manners and 
Orthography U. S. History Morals 
Grammar Civil Government Sedfotens for the Study 
Arithmetic Writing of Current Events 
Drawing School Management 
These topics are treated: 
First. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustive ly treat- 
ing methods of studying and teaching the variou subjec ts This invalua 


ble feature is found in no other QOnestion Book asi 
ing the only Pedagogical Question Book published. 
tions covering every conceivable phase of each 
exhaustive answers to these questions. 
426 pages printed on fine grade of laid paper, 
bound in silk cloth. Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 
COMBINATION PRICES: 
You can get Seeley’s Question Book: 
$1.60, inelnding Normal Instructor one year, 
$1.60, including Primary Plans one year, 
#160, ineluding Pathtinder one year, 
$1.60. jneluding Progressive Teacher one year, 
$1.60, including Set Every Day Plans. 
$1.60, including Fall Set Year’s Entertainments. 
For any Three publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20; for 
any Four, $2.80; for any Five, $3.40; for any Six, $4.00; forall Seven, $4.60. 
Order Today —If not perfectly satisfied, tell us and we will refand your money 


We Want an Agen to take orders for Seeley’s Question Book pnt above 


combinations. Liberal cash commission. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


{ stamps Seeley’s as be- 
Second. By ques- 
subject, Third. By 


neatly and substantially 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by us. 


Acme Declamation Book, The beautiful selec- 
tions contained in this book are suitable for almost 
any occasion, and for any age or either sex, The 
list of contents saves much time by indicating not 
only how long each selection is, but also whether 
it is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for 
big boys and girls or little folks, etc., a feature 
whose value every hurried teacher will readily 
appreciate, 30c. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts, 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable forall ages. 2c. 

All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July ,Thanksgiving,Christmas,New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 25 cts, 

Beau Brummel’s Brigade—Costume drill for 12 
smailboys. Costumes very taking, but easily ar- 
ranged, 15 cents, 

Best Drill Book. Populardrillsand marches. 25c. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Kecitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
iate grades, 25 cts. 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—BPright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age, 25 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker—Rook. Recitations, motion 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux, For 
children of six years. 15 cta. 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid hook is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particular- 
ly good qualities. It embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasons. These have allibeen tried 
and proved good, Price 25c. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 
cially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha E, Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25c. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable forall ages, 25 cts, 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots. 
dren from three to ten years old, 25 cents. 

Doll Dialog. This isa very instructive dialog for 4 
little girls, 5 cents. 


For cbil- 


Doig’s Excellent Dialogs. By Agnes M. Doig. 
Contains four excellent dlalogs for the primary 
grades, ‘Keeping Store,” 3 girls, 1 boy. ‘“Guess- 
ing;” 3 girls, 2 boys. ‘Playing School,” 4 boys, 4 
girls. “Christmas Eve,’’ 3 girls,2 boys, 10 cents. 

Dorothy’s Dialogue. By Lulu E.G. White. Eleven 


dialegues for little people. 25 cents, 

Dolly Show, The—A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 
girlsand boys, 15 cts, 

Drills and Marches. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drilland Mo rch, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. 

Ensy Entertainments For Young People—Oric- 
inal and simple plays, short comedies, and other 
entertainments, all easily produced. 25 cts, 

Favorite Lutermediate Speaker, The—A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The— 
of choice pieces for littie children, 20 cts 

Fin De Siecle Washingson’s Birthday Exer- 
cises—Vor primary, intermediate, and high schools, 
Recitations, dialogues. tableaux, songs, and other 
features. li cents 

Fin De Siecle Lin 


24e, 





A collection 






coln’s Birthday Exercises— 
For all grades. Practical and instructive, but de 
cidedly pleasing. Contains Lincoln's epigrams, 
anecdotes and speeches, a poem by Lincoln, original 
songs, recitations and Class exercises or dialogues; 





all that is needed for Lincoln Day. 15 cents, 
Friday Aftorneea Speaker—Very popular. For 
allages, 2! 
Friday Atternoon Dialogues. Very popular, 25c. 


From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

Games for Schoolroom and Playground—Rules 3 
and directions for playing 20 ofthe best games ever 
invented for children, No intricate games, or games 
requiring paraphernalia, It gives‘ variety of educa- 
tiveexercise designed to train along the lines of 
regular school work. 25 cts, 

Goose and Some Geese, A. By 
comb. A jolly Mother Goose play 
pointed climax. For 5 girls and 7 boys. 
minutes. 15 cents, 

Handy Pieces to Speak. Each on a separate card, 
For convenience in making use of these selections 
they have been classified as follows: Primary, 36 
selections. Intermediate, 36 selections. Advanced, 
36 selections. Each set, besides miscellaneous pieces, 
contains also several selections suitable for the Sea- 
sons, and the several holidays. Each piece is print- 
ed on good stout cardboard, and the cards belonging 
= each grade are enclosed ina heavy manila enve- 
lope with the contents printed on the cover. Prices 
Primary, 20c, Intermediate, 20c; Advanced, 20c, 

Hatchet March and Drill—A spectac ular enter- 
tainment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 16 
or 24 boys. Unique and original. 15 cents, 

Helper in School E ntertainments, The, 
able to every teacher, 2c 

Holly. A jumping rope drill for 6 girls, by Harriette 
Wilbur. An original and unique exercise of won- 
derful beauty. Contains special music. 15 cents, 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 

pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, 
} lower, Ring, Scarf, Flag, Swing Song and Drill aud 
others, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse, Especially adapted to girls, 25 cts. 

Last Day’s Exercises, The. Thirty pieces on twenty 
ecards. For children of from 6 tol0 years, 15c. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces— Pieces in 
proseand rhyme for the smailest speakers, 25 cts. 

Little Folks’ Budget, The—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children. 25c, 

Little Grandmother’s March and Drill, By 

Alice Cook Fuller. For8orl2giris. Drill and ex- 





Eleanor Stinch- 
with a very 
Time, 15 


Invalu- 


ercise with candle-sticks, teacups and knitting. 
Costumes very effective. 5c. 
Little Heroine of the Revolution. A play tor all 


A little girl is sent ostensibly to play with 


uges. 
a friend, but really to carry u message to General 
Marion, She is ‘captured by the British, by her 


cleverness deceives them, and reaches her destin 
ation. 10 males, 5 females. 5c. 
Little Luliaby Ladies. By Harritte Wilbur. A 
dainty conception. Seven little mothers recite ltilla- 
bies ol = countries, closing with lullaby in 
chorus. 16 cen 
Little Pieces fer Little People—Twenty cards 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTIONSONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five toten years. 10 cts, 

Little Primary Pieces. By C. S. Griffin. It is a 
big day for the small person when he “speaks his 
piece.” Givé him something that he needn’t be 
frightened at—something short with birds and flow- 
ers or other familiar thinginit. Something worth 
remembering, tou. Here are over # hundred selec- 
tions to choose from — fitting all occasions. 15c; 
Boards, 25c. 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- | 
inal, Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 

casions. For children of ten years. 25 cts. 

Lost Prince, The—A Fairy play for children and 
young folks. Effective costumes at little or no ex- 
pense. 6 male, 9femalec harac ters ormore. 25 cts, 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A supe rior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Little Mothers- Motion song, portraying trials of 
little housekeepers, Forany number, 25 cts, 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks. Contain 
a large number of interesting and spirited dialogues 
on various subjects for from two to twenty children. 
200 pages. 24c, 

Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth- 
day Party—A charming little play for any number 
boys and girls, but five of each required. 15 cents. 

Menagerie in the Schoolroom. A play for chil- 
dren. As many as forty characters may be intro- 
duced, but can be easily given by less. Can not fail 
to keep the audience ina roar. One hour, 15c, 

Merry Farmers, The -A costume song for small 
boys. A success, 25 cts. 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The. By Har- 
riette Wilbur. A collection of new and original 
drills and exercises for the little ones, 25c. 

Original Dialogs For Any Time—By Elizabeth 
F. Guptill, Interesting and amusing dialogs which 
may be givenin any room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary’ and intermediate grades. 
They are witty, spicy, and lively, 25 cts, 

Pandora’s Box—By 8. S. Tibbals. A Fairy play for 
children, 3 boys, 4 girls, 25 cents. 

Petertown Proposal, The, A dialog for two small | 
children, a boy anda girl. 5 cents. | 

Practical Programs for School and Home. By 
Maude M. Jackson. A series of exercises introduc- 
ing novel and attractive features. and including 
material for all of the grades. Supplemented by ten 
dialogues in rhyme for primary grades, 25 cents. 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter. An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces in prose and 
poetry. For advanced pupils, 25c. 

Prescott's Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for schooland otherentertainments, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s **Dinmond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 

»xhibitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Recitations for Primary Grades—Guptill. Origi- 
naland Unique, A collection of original recitations 
of an unusualsort, 15 cts. 

School, Plays for Festive Days. By Archibald | 
Ilumboldt, More than a score of the richest, spic- 

iest, original dialogs for all grades, from primary to | 

} 
} 
| 
| 
| 









high school, and for mixed grades. No costumes, | 
stage settings or scenery required. No other collec- 
tion of plays 80 good, so practical, so enjoyable, 30c. 
Special Days in the Primary Grades. By 
Mary L. Hood, This litthe work contains songs, 
recitations, dialogues, exercises, etc., for May Day, 
Memorial Day, Columbus Day, Christmas, Lincoln 
and Washington Days. Also Mother Goose Oper- 
etta, suitable for closing of schools. This last one 
has twenty pages, words and music, and will make a 
fine entertainment. 64 pages. lic. 
Surprise Drill Book, The—Fresh, 
attractive drills and marche. 25e. 
Sunflower March. For 16 boys. A very amusing 
entertainment, The costumes are alike front and 
back, and the movements occasion much merri- 
ment. Full directions and diagrams, 15 cents. 
Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes— Adapt 
ed alike t» parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage, 30 cts, 
Tiny Tot’s Spenker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only’a few lines each, expressed | 
in the simplest ‘language. 25 cts. 4 
Twinkling Fingers and Swaying ceee—A. A 
novelty for little folks, Finger plays, motion songs 
original and catchy music. Ilustrated. 15 cts. 
Uncle Sam’s Brigade. A new musical march and 
drill embracing a witty dialog and originalsongs, A 


novel and 


pleasing finale of natiopal airs and tableaux. By 
Effie Louise Koogle. 15 cents. 
Uncle Sam and Columbia. By Harriette Wilbur. 


A patriotic march and drill for ten boys and ten 
girls. 15 cents, 

Visit From Mother Goose and Her Family, A 
—A descriptive pantomime play, suitable for church 
or school entertainment, Easily staged. Full di- 
rections, ete. L hour. 15 cts, 


Wax Figures of Mrs. Jarley. Fulldirections, 2c. 
Washington Celebration at Riverside, The— 


A “continuous performance’ or play, introducing 
many novel features. Provides a complete enter- 
tainment, or the several features may be used in- 
dependently. Embraces recitations, dialogues, drills 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several new 
and up-to-date songs. 25 cents, 

Washington Guards and Ladies of Honor. 
The—Drill and cantata made so easy that almost 
any school can give it. Can be given by 10 boys and 
10 girls, though fewer willanswer. 15 cents. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— ‘By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages, 25 cts. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old, 25 cts. 

Werner's Recitations for Primary Grades. 
The best, most complete and extensive list of reci- 
tations for primary grades yet accumulated in one 
book. 181 pages, fine paper, many illustrations 
showing children posing in entertainments, One 
hundred and eighty selections., Price 35 cts. 

Wooster Juvenile Speaker. Compiled by Lizzie 
K. Wooster. A collection of the very brightest and 
best of Recitations, Songs and Dialogues for the 
younger pupils. 170 separate pieces, Substantial 
covers and strongly bound, 25 cents, 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, etc, 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dinlogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. 
children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 


For 





Dansville, N. Y. 


they bring with them, that the work may 
be completed in the same time? 


Solution— 
)=part I man can do in 7% days, and 


I 

— of ;=,/;, part I man cau doin I 
t6=7'5 

7% 


day. 
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DONT HAVE ~ 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 





10-—-4=6, number of men who work | There Is No Need Now. As Mrs. Jenkins 


the entire 7% days. 

. OX7KBX 2 
6 men, 

—=#, part remaining to be done by 
ston 4 men and the additional help they 
bring with them. 

7%—2%=5, number of days in which 
these 4 men and tieir additional help 
must do their part of the work. 


5X/;—,, part 1 man can do in this 
time. 
.. $+-;/,=6, number of men required 


to complete the work in 5 days. Hence, 
6—4=2, number of additional men that 
the 4 men must bring with them. 


10. Two men engage to build a house 
for $4800; the first labors 24 as many 
days as the second, plus Io days, and re- 
ceives $2100; how many days does each 
labor? 

Solution— 

$4800—$2100—$2700, value of second 
man’s time. 

Y% of $2700=—$900, 
time, and 

2X $900=$1800, value of 2% of his time. 
Hence, 

$2100—$1800=$300, amount received 
by first man for 10 days’ work ; and since 
each man received the same daily wages, 
we have, 

zy of $300=$30, daily wages of each 
man. 

.*. $2t00-+-$30—70, number of days the 
first man worked, and, $2700--$30—g0, 
number of days the second man worked. 


value of ¥ of his 


A goat is fastened to a rope to feet 
long. If the rope is attached to the top 
of a vertical stake 6 feet high, over how 
much ground can the goat graze? 

Solution— 

The part grazed over by the goat is a 
circle whose radius is the base of a right 
triangle whose hypothenuse is 1o feet and 
whose altitude is 6 feet. 


-"./102—62 - 8 feet, radius of the cir- 
cle grazed over. Then, 
Area of sisdie 8° X3.1416=201.0624 


square feet, 





The Country of the Lady of 
the Lake ; 


(Continued from page 28) 


aspen within whose shadows play the 
squirrel and rabbit and from whose boughs 
Scottish warblers make melody. Up this 
Glen is a waterfall which is very attrac- 
tive. Scott makes use of a legend that 
says at one time an outlaw concealed 
himself in one of the Caves of the Falls. 
He was stealthily fed by a snooded high- 
land maid who lowered food by means of 
rope. The outlaw drew water for himself 
from the pool below. 

Many paths twine the shadow. Fol- 
lowing one we reach the Achray Water. 
We are now in the Trossachs, which are 
hardly more than two miles in extent. 
The banks of Loch Archay are fringed 
with birch and oak forming— 

‘*The copse wood grey 
That waved and swept on Loch Achray 
And mingled with the pine trees blue 
On the bold cliffs of Ben Venue’’— 
the Trossachs proper, the country 
‘*bristling’’ with copse and fern and trees 
of a substantial size. 

‘*Bosky thickets slee 
So stilly, on the bosom deep, 
Tlie lark’s blithe carol from the cloud 
Seems for the scene too gaily loud.’’ 





Originality is simply a fresh pair of 


eyes.—Z. W. Higginson. 


-%, part done by these | 


| and Others Have Learned, Through, 


Famous Chemist’s nist’s Discovery. 
FREE HELP 1 TO ALL 


There is no longer any need for any woman to be 
annoyed or humiliated by the presence of Superfiu- 
ous Hair growths, whether on face, neck, arms or 
any other part of the body. 


A famous English Chemist - ae reputation, 
Vrofessor A. P. Smith, B. Sc., I. C.,, etc., has dis- 
covered how to solve the arb lek by means of the 
Tripose method which is being introduced into 
America by a reputable Society of Chemists, 


Among those with whom it has: been eminently 
successful is Mrs. Kathryn B. Jenkins, a fashionable 
Society lady of Scranton, Pa. who is so delighted 
at her complete 
cure that she has 
authorized the use 
of hername. Doc- 
torsalso have en- 
dorsed it, among 
them, Dr. George 
Yates, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Tripose is noth- 
ing like the ques- 
tionable hair re 
movers which do 
nothing more than 
merely burn off the 
surface hair. The 
purpose of Profess- 
or Smith’s method 
is to make it possi- 
ble for the hair 
destroying fluid to 
peuetrate the pores 
to the hair roots, 
which once done, 
destroys them ab- 
solutely and __for- 











Mrs. Kathryn Jenkins, Society 


Leads of Scranton, Pa.Cured| ever. Unlike Elec- 
of Her Hair Blemish by the peg Tri aa is 
Tripos: Method sothatit Never og ess ana harm: 


Returned. Acknowledges her 
Gratitude. Indeed the Tri- 
ee pose method has 
already made foritself many devoted friends, and 
in order that every lady reader of this paper, who 
is in need of its help pes be enabled to obtain its 
benefits, the Society will willingly have its Lady 
Secretary send tree of all charge, the full particu- 
lars which enabled Mrs. Jenkias and others to 
entirely banish all signs of Superfluous Hair 
growths so that they never returned, All that is 
asked is a 2 cent stamp for return postage. 
Address your letter today, before you forget it, to 
Lady Secretary. Society of Chemists, 341 T, D., 
Delta St., Providence, R. I., U. 8. A. 


6 ValentinePost Cards 0 








cards 
isting of dainty Cupids, Hearts, Doves, Lovers, Te: a neh Fioral designs. 
Par better than our Christmas cards, and they were pension. Some are em- 
bossed and in gold, Mithogranhed in many colors on @ fine grade of tune 
Vv. HERMAN & CO. 2430 North Halsted St., Dept. 459, CHICAGO 


ECZEMA skin rout 
J SKIN TROUBLES 

A TRAINED NURSE SAYS: ‘For fifteen years I was trou- 
bled with Eczema. Prescriptions from several doctors 
helped me but all failed tocure. A friend gave me your 
Had € Cream. In three weeks my skin was entirel healed, 
and I have had no sign of Eczema since.” a 

Had Cream is also perfect for the Nursery. Rash, 
Burns, Chapped Hands, Pimples, Cold Sores, etc. 

At your druggists or send fifty cents for jar of Cream 
and sample of Had Salve FREE. Sample of both 
Cream and Salve for two cents in stam 
HAD CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 3, 


Send us your address 
a a ure: and wows show you 
motors aday 

ure. We 





onkers, N. Y. 





tebe: 
furnish the work and teach you free, p work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully,remember weguarantee a clear profit 
of $3 for 7 i= 4 8 work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING €0., Box 1687 Detroit, Mich. 








Nickel, Tin, Brass, 
Works quick and easy.- Keeps its lustre. 1¢ does not deteriorate. 


For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Bo 
lished LS years. | 3- -equee — paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agente. 


Ask or write for free sam 


GEO. W. HOFEMAN,. 395 East Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind, 


1912 CALENDAR FREE 


Four very finest Christmas and New Year Post 





ogtees in gold mailed free if you send 2-cent stamp 
ode This special introductory adver- 
tine offer offer e004. ° 





nly 20>.days, ie immediately. 
Capper | opeka, Sen. 
125 BOND LETTERHEADS and 4258 


OPES, white, pink, blue or green, aren -h p= 





paid. Samples, KINNEAR, Box 206, Brooklyn, N.Y, 





Cards and a beautiful New Year Calendar orna-° 
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$1 COUPON FREE—- 


To every sufferer from 


Rheumatism 


TONE <5 o dave Nec voniescb Vebeiecccbovesecicueeye tse ver asec 





MRT OB ond divcseccccvavceéecccetccccvssscete sesee 


This coupon when mailed to Magic Foot Draft 
Co., Dept. 197, Jackson, Mich., will bring you 
asl Pair vf Magic } oot Drafts, prepaid, TO TRY 
FREE, as explained below, 


If You Have 
Rheumatism Sign and Mail 
This Coupon Today 














FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Secretary 
My unbounded faith in Magic Foot Drafts is built 
on my record of results, If you could see the 
thousands of letters I get, telling of cures at every 
staye in the progress of this cruel torture called 
Rheumatism, cures of old chronics who have suf- 
fered 20, 30 and even 40 years, as well as all the 
milder stages, you would lay aside your doubts. 
But I do not ask you to believe. I send you my 





(TRADE MARK 





| 



























Drafts to speak for themselves. Send my coupon 
today. You will geta $1 pair of Drafts by return 
mail totry FREE. Then, after trying, if you are 
fully satisfied with the comfort they bring you, 
send me $1. If not, they cost you nothing. You 
decide. Can’t you see 
that I couldn’t do this 
if my Drafts didn’t : 
satisfy? Wouldn’t you (if) 4 
mail acoupon to know 
for yourself, when I, 
knowing as I do, risk 
my dollar treatment 
on your verdict? Address Magic Foot Draft Co., 197 
Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Send no money— 
only coupon, Doit now. 
——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
100 invitations or announcements 
Weddings with two sets of envelopes, for 
$3.00. 60 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50. 
Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents. 
Car Professional—10 for 75 cents. 59 for 50c. 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 
Send for samples and prices of our new 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. 
Can_ not tell them from Steel Plate. Cost less 
than half. Address: — 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N. Y. 
A Beautiful Rich Brown 
» Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Tint Hair 
) Stain will doit. Just epply_oace a 
month with your comb. Yill not 
give an unnatural colortoyour hair. 
perfect remedy for gray, faded or 
~ bleached huir. $1.00 at all drugzists. 
yd Send direct fora 25¢ trial bottle today 
dl Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co. 
ge 1464 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The United Factories of 673 Wyandotte 
Street, Kansas City, Mo., is making an 
offer to send a Wonder Burner which fits 
your old lamp free to one 
§ person in each locality in the 
U. S. who will show and recommend this 
marvelous new incandescent 100 candle 
power oil lamp burner. Simply send 
your name and address for their offer. 
100 Bristol Visiting Cards 50c 
100 Wedding Invitations and Envelopes $2.76 paid, 
finest quality of workmanship, modern faces of type— 
Old English, Tiffany, Wedding Script, Engravers’ Ro- 
man, etc, LASHER PRINTING House, Pennington,N.J. 





LADIES, make Supportrs, $12 per hundred; no can 
vassing; material furnished; stamped envelope for 
particulars, Wabash Supply Co., Dep’t A348, Chicago 


Paris Bow-Clasp! 








25c—Actual $1 Value 
CLASP PIN a to a toe whee Brery woman news 3 
us 2c. for FRENCH LECLASD ox soe tor Maline or Wel- 
bow (any color) with CLASP, all in strong 


; 





| constitutional law, etc. 











vet 
Best Sitver Co., Dept.c, x 63 Chambers St. N. Y. City 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 7) 


Strayer. 144 pages. No. 10—‘‘Bibliog- 
raphy of Education for 1909-10.’’ 166 
pages. No, 11—‘‘ Bibliography of Child 
Study for 1908-09.’’ By Leuis N. Wilson. 
84 pages. No. 14—‘‘Provision for Ex- 
ceptional Children in Public Schools,’’ 
prepared by James H. Van Sickle, Light- 
ner Wilmer and Jeonard P. Ayres. 92 
pages. No. 15—‘'The Educational Sys- 
tem of China as Recently Reconsiructed.’’ 
By Harry Edwin King, Vice-president 
of the Peking University. 105 pages. 
No. 6—‘‘Graduate Work in Mathematics 
in Universities and in Other Institutions 
of Like Grade in the United States.’’ 
No. 8—‘‘Examinations in Mathematics 
Other than Those Set by the Teacher for 
his Own Classes.’’ No. ‘* Mathematics 
in the Technological Schools of Collegi- 
ate Grade in the United States.’’ (The 
three last named are American Reports of 
the International Commission on the 
Teaching of Mathematics.) 


‘*Business Law for Business Men.’’ 
By Utley E. Crane. $3.50. Buckram, 
9%x4% inches. J.C. Winston & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

This book of more than 600 large pages, 
prepared by a member of the Philadelphia 
bar, covers the common and statute law 
on business relations and procedure in all 
the states of the Union. The great value 


of this volume to the class for which it ' 


is intended is that it is written, not for 
lawyers but for the average intelligent 
man of affairs, There are no teclinical- 
ities, no elaborate citations, no multi- 
plicity of words and endless repetitions 
to confuse the understanding. Essentials 
of the law's requirements are clearly and 
concisely stated, covering most phases of 
business transactions. There are chapters 
on contracts, partnerships, corporations, 
negotiable instruments, real estate, bank- 


ruptcy, insurance, common carriers, 
patents, copyrights, trademarks, banks 


and banking, business crimes, building 
and loan associations, money, executors, 
Not alone the 
active business man, with whom questions 
may arise every day, will find this book 
valuable but the man or woman,—teaclier 
perhaps—who has the occasional and 
perhaps more necessary use for author- 
itative information on any of these sub- 
jects, will find it equally so. 


‘*Sea Brownie Reader,’’ Part I, 222 
pages, 40 cents.; Part II, 274 pages, 4o 
cents. ‘‘Evenings with Grandma,’’ Part 
I, 289 pages, 45 cents. By Jolin W. 
Davis, District Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, and Fanny 
Julien, Public School 8, the Bronx, New 
York City. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

These books in the series of Davies- 
Julien Readers, provide reading for 
second year and third yearclasses. They 
are ‘intended to follow the autiors’ Fin- 


Photo Plates and Films 
Developed 


Our Art Department is well equipped with best 
appliances and materials for developi:g and 
printing plates and films. 


PRICES FOR DEVELOPING 





Films 
6 Exposures 24 x 34% or smaller................. $ .10 
12 Exposures 214 x 314 or smaller...............65 15 
Sp, BE PO iii cicenpedaticdccccessedicee -s 13 






12 Exposures 214 X 4% ......00. p>] 

6 Exposures 314 x 444 or 3'4 x eb 

12 Exposures 314 x 434 or 344 x3 ove oD 

6 Exposures 4X 5 OF 34% X5'G ... cece cece e cee eeee 20 

12 Exposures 4% 5 OF 356 KS oc. ccccccccsccccces SD 

6 Exposures 5X7 .cccccccccccccccccssesssssesececs .30 
Plates 


4x5 Per Dozen 

5x7 Per Dozen 

634 X 844 Per Dozen.. 
Film Packs 

24% x34 Per Dozen.... .... Peed cccevorecceccsccess $ .40 

34 x 4%, 34 x 53g, and 4x5 Per Dozen.......... 50 

5x7 Per Dozen,.... peeeccescvesccccerecscccececees 6 75 


PRICES FOR PRINTING 
Azo Prints Unmounted 
ris OF DIMAS 0. cp cocccccccccccceccesecesG OLERED 






24%x 

24 x 44, 314 x 414, Or 33g X B4g....0.0.2----+- 208 Cach 

py BE MIs cocudvwsdecctavecsvecedoeseessse -04 each 

DUET Sb deeresds bocavcs catabvotedecsendcoesedess .07 each 
Make Special Post Cards of Your Pictures 

Gr OE OE OO CUE vec icccccdctscscescesce 2 .03 each 

ROOD TAGS OF:G KIRG. 6. ccscccidconcccciccess -04 each 


All materials used are of the best quality and work 
guaranteed satisfactory. 

In mailing films or plates, be sure that they are 
properly protected. Mark package plainly with 
name and address, 

Send remittance to cover full price of work. If 
some exposures are not suitable for printing. or 
amount is overpaid for any reason, balance will be 
placed to credit on other orders or returned. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ieee hk aie i 51 


‘) Live Agents---| Want To Pay You 
0 To Work For Me This Year 






"VE got the greatest money making proposition 

in the country to offer wide-awake men, 

It is easy to pick up $10 to $20 a day rep- 
resenting me, and your business keeps getting better 
the longer you are with me. 

By offering this “Lucky *Leven” outfit (value 
$3.20) to your customers for only $1.00, don"t you 
think you can make a hit in your town? It will 
pay you big, too, 


Here Is the Explanation: 


lama big manufacturer in Chicago and sell only 

ugh my representatives. I make the 
Finest Toilet Articles and Soaps in the country. My scheme of introducing them is a tremendous money maker, 
Big Money--Easy Work We Back You with our capital and experience and supply everything you need 


with full instructions so that you can start right out at once to make money. 

The goods sell themselves. You would understand this better if you saw my Soap and Toilet Article Combinations. 

I manufacture my own goods, and sell direct through my own representatives only—that’s why you can offer better goods 
than others and undersell them % to 50% and still make for yourself 150 to 3004 profit. 

My claim that you can make $3000 per year is quite conservative—for you can actually make more than that if you want 


to hustle and put energy and ginger into your work. 
The following week one day he made $25.00 in 5 hours. E, F. Newcome 


* 
What Others Are Doin averagos 30 orders a day, a profit of over $15.00 aday, J.C. Messick 


feports 45 to 55 sales a day, averaging easily $20.00 daily profit. They are going at a clip away beyond the $3,000 a year mark 
set for you, Itis partly up to the man—UP TO YOU—our nobby goods and “‘the plan’® do the rest. 

a I want a live agent at once in every community, and in order to establish an agent in your 

: pecia er territory lam making a Special Offer whereby you can get this entire outfit, with a handsome 

plush lined leatherette case, without hoa | cost to yourself, if you reply at once. Get my liter- 

ature and valuable information now. This is no ordinary proposition—I TALK big money for youand IMEAN IT, You can’t 

afford NOT to write, no matter how much of a doubter you may be. Justa postal or a letter saying “‘send me your plans,” 

will bring you the whole proposition FREE, Send today, address: 


| E.M. DAVIS, Pres,, E.M.Davis Soap Co., 449 Davis Bldg,, 144 2Carroll Ave,, Chicago, Il, 


You Can’t Get Rich 


but you can earn a few dollars very easily by taking 
subscriptions for Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
singly, in combination with each other, and -with 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments 
Every Day Plans, The Pathfinder, etc. 

Pretty generally one’s field of operation is limited 
to teachers and those contemplating teaching, and to 
the vicinity in which you live. We have, however, a 
large number of representatives who devote their en- 
tire time to the work, covering extended territory and 
in such cases deriving a highly satisfactory income 
from their efforts. 
| We pay liberal Cash Commissions, or, if you pre- 

fer Premiums, we will be pleased to submit our liberal 
premium offers. 

The taking of subscriptions need in no way inter- 
fere with your regular work. 
| Every teacher is interested in securing all the 
‘help possible in her work and every teacher who ex- 
amines Normal Instructor and Primary Plans will 
quickly recognize the sterling worth of these journals, 
and many will at once place their order for one or 
both, and in a large number of cases other Helps of- 
fered in combination will be included in the order. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans are the best 
known and most widely circulated journals for teach- 
ers in the world, and as a result those soliciting orders 
for them are uniformly accorded the courteous treat- 
ment due to one who has an article of real merit and 
exceptional value to offer: 


Our Low Prices and Liberal Combination Offers 
given below can not fail to appeal to teachers and are 
of great help in securing orders: 

Normal Instructor, one year $1.00 Any TWO to same address $1.60 





















G. 0. Earnest for five consecutive days averaged $3.00 an hour profit, 




















Primary Plans, one year 1.00 

Seeley’ Question Book, postpaid 1.09 Any THREE to same address 2.20 

Every Day Plans, full set of 3 vols, postpaid 1.00 Any FOUR to same address 2.80 

Year’s as full set of 10 vols. ia Any FIVE to same address 3.40 
pos J 

The Pathfinder, one year 1,00 Any SIX to same address 4.00 

Progressive Teacher, one year 1.00 | Any Seven to same address 4.60 
Merely devoting spare time, Saturdays, evenings, ete., will enable one to secure 


a substantial number of subscriptions and easily earn a few dollars of pocket money. 


Full description of Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, and The Year's 
Entertainments will be found in advertisements descriptive‘ of them appearing 
monthly in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. Send today for free samples and 
terms to agents. Do not delay. 

Address, Subscription Department, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





Dansville, N. Y. 
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Littte Pays 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND EXERCISES 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 


younger pupils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. 
Each play in a separate book. 


and proved before publication in this form, 


Every play tried 


Price 10 cents each ; the twelve of each series bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


SERIES NO. 1 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 Cents, 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By 8. Emily 
Potter, Separate songs and drills for both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With music, 
Any number of children, 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her. Bright, catchy music. 
Twenty or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine, By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others 
with water pots and rakes, Much singing, all to 
familiar airs, ending with a fine drill and march. 
Thirty girlsand boys, though less can be used. 

The Plower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys makea garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop help in its care, and 
six little girls and seven litule boys appear at the 
party of the flowers. 

Marvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Lit- 
tle Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys, Boy asturkey, 
girls as various fruits, Several songs to familiar 
airs. AS many children may take part as desired. 

The Real Santa Claus. By eure 
Smith, A’ bright little Christmas play in 
acts. Several songs to familiar airs. About nine- 
teen characters. 

Mother Goose Party. 
Very simple in dialogue and 
child has little to lea 
ed or shortened as desired, 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
Harpers, Goblins, ete, Eighteen characters or 
more, Boys and girls about equally divided. 

Japanese Reception, By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A New Year's play, easily costumed and full of 
color, 14 girlsand 12 boys may be used, 

Little Mothers, By Grace B, Faxon. A very 
pretty entertainment for little ones, Six separate 
pieces, dialogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., introduc- 
ing dollsin each, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Allen and T. 
B. Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with origi- 
nal music, 14 main characters, and as many oth- 
ers as desi . 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beeuti‘ul ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 


By Rosemary Richards. 
costume, Kach 


SERIES NO. 3. 


Adapted for stage use from 
Alice Cook Fuller. 5 


10c each; 


A Christmas Carol. 
Dicken’s famous story, by 
characters, 

An Interview With Santa Claus. By Willis N. 
Bugbee, A very bright and ingenious Christmas play 
Up to date, 23 characters (or less). The Truly Be- 
lievers. By 8S. Emily Potter. A Christmas exercise 
for little ones, 2108 characters, 

A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz. 
For Primary grades. 16 children or all in the room, 


The Golden Key. By Willis N. Bughee, Scene in 
Story Book Land, with the Pied Piper and some 
familiar Mother Goose characters, 12 children and as 


many more as desired. 


An Arbor Day Panorama. by Willis N. Bugbee. 
Very pretty. Introducing Flower Girls, Overall 
Boys and Sunbonnet Girls. As many characters as 
desired. The Picnic Party. By Maude M. Grant. 
For primary children, Rainbow children, songs, 
marches, 13 children, or more, 

Choosing a Valentine. By M. ©. Skeel. Bright 
and amusing dialogue, Six characters, 


Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected 
and arranged by Catherine T, Bryce and I. FE. Spauld- 
ipg of the Newton (Mass.) Schools, authors of the 
Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, very 
The Memory Gems included are an 
important feature. Primary Book, Grades I-II-I1T; 
Intermediate Book, Grades IV-V-VI; Grammar 
Book, (irades VII-VIIT. Price, each book, 25c; 
any two 45c; all three 60c., postpaid. 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pleces written especially for schooi- 
room purposes and thus possesses particularly good 
qualitiss. It embraces many adapted for special days 
and seasons, These have all been tried and proved 
good. Price, 25c., postpaid. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 


[2 Every teacher should 
ments. 


carefully graded. 


Written es- 


Rountree | 
three | 


nd play may be lengthen- | 


SERIES NO, 2 
l0c each; the twelve in one book, 35 cents. 


| Christmas ve and Christmas Toys. By Laura 
| Rountree Smith, Children represent dolls and 





| toys. Stocking drill. 25 children orless. What 
| Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 6 children. 
| The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rouatree Smith. 


About twenty-five children representing Mrs. Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon. 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar- 
bor Day and Mother Earth, and several children 
represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exercise. 
By the same author, 12 pupils. 


The May Queer. By Bertha E. Bush. Two 
scenes. Eight girls and seven boys; more for 
chorus. May Day Drill, By Ida May Cook. 


Thirteen children, representing the May Queen 
and the mouths, 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. By 
Alice W. Dickson, Four girls and seven boys, 
June Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drill and 
song. For girls. 

The Turkey’s School. By 





Laura Rountree 


; Smith. A Thanksgiving play, including songs and 
drill, 43 characters, Less may be used. A Mer- 
Nelle G. Mustain. Six 


ry bieemany i ye By 
characters, and children for singing. 

Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
j}and drill. Eight girls, three or four boys; two 
children as Fairies, 

The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 
Banks, Christmas play in two acts. Nine girls 
representing flowers. Fourteen boys representing 
Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, ete, 
| Mother’s Visiting. By Lula G. Parker. Two 
girls and three boys. Rhacus. By Mrs. Marion 
I. Noyes. Three acts. Rheecus, fairy, bumble- 
bee and six boys. Time, about twenty minutes, 

The Magic Charm.~ By Hattie H. Pierson, A 
woodland scene, The Queen of the Elves gives 
to each child a magic charm, 5 girlsand 1 boy. 

The Enchanted Schoolroom. By Laura Roun- 
| tree Smith, About thirty children representing 
readers, musie books, pencils and other things 
found in the schoolroom, Songs to familiar tunes, 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Aunie M. 
Wadhams Lawton, Kriss Kringle, the Postman, 
Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose, Also eight 
boys or girls as Brownies. 


the twelve in one book 35c. 


Modern [linutemen. By Willis N. 
Washington Birthday dialogue. 14 
Lincoln Exercise. By Leitie Sterling. 
march, 14 characters, 

The Fairy Garden. By Willis N. Bugbee. A 
Robert Louis Stevenson exercise. 17 or more 
characters. Diamonds and Toads. Fairy tale drama- 
tized by Aunette Howard. 14 characters or more, 

Robin Hood’s Party. By L. Rountree Smith. 
Introducing the Merry Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo- 


Bugbee. A 
characters. 
Drill and 


Peep. Songs and marches. 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, 
or more, 
February Fairies. By S. Emily Potter, A 


unique and pleasing play for primary children, 15 
characters. Number in Verse. By Virginia Baker. 
A short exercise for any number of children up to 
twelve, 


Vacation Time. By Laura R. Smith, Dialogue 
and recitations, for 10 or more, 
Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Laura R. 


Smith. A complete exercise, with recitations, songs, 
etc., for several pupils or entire school, 





pecially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M, Grant, Ber- 
tha EK, Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of the se- 
lections are of only four, eight, twelve or sixteen lines, 
Something especially appropriate for every month, 
and those suitable for any time or occasion, Brightest 
and most usable collection published. 25¢.,postpaid. 


Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Elocution and Physical Culture, Dayton.Ohio, Schools. 
Yankee Doodle’ Drill — Flower’ Drill — Marching 
Through Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red, 
White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill or Posings— 
Flag Drill—Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill 
so fully and clearly-explained that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymnastics. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


have The Year’s Entertain- 


Fully described elsewhere in this publication. 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 


VERY PIECE in 


The “Talks” accompany eaeh selection are written in clear, Concise style, 
by line, word by word; no pause, gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice, 


“Popular Recitations” is a star piece, and has been tested and proved by noted readers 


Instruction is given almost line 
They furnish a 


complete guide for rendering the selections given and are equally valuable to the student for self-study or the 


teacher for instruction, 


Students of Elocution will also find them invaluable. 
several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production. 


Included in the collection are 
These Pantomimes pro- 


perly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduction in a work of this character will 


be widely appreciated and made use of. 


The following are the selections in these volumes : 


PART I-—Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime) 


Bobby Shaftoe; Flast—The Fireman’s Story; I Ilave Drank My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture; Inde 


pendence Bell; The Firemen: 


How to Burna Heap; 


Toa Waterfowl: Jerry. 


My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud; The First 


Thanksgiving: In the Signal Box ; John Maynard ; On the Rappahannock ; Somebocy’s Mother, 
The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; 
Kaie Shelley ; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime). 


Rocket's Christmas ; 


PARTIIE 
Tom ; Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little 
PART IV—Rock of Ages ( Panto- 


mime); How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells; 
The Little Fireman ; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry, 
Issued in pour Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All Four in one cloth bound volume, 


65c., postpaid. 











; Other Entertainment Books 








In addition to the above, published by us, we carry in stock an extensive line of Entertainment 
Books, Plays, etc.. suited to all grades and every occasion. These books will be found listed in our 


Catalogue, which should be in the hands of every teacher, 


If you have none ask for a copy—it lists in 


addition to Entertainment books, Library books Popular Copyright Novels, Reference Books, Teachers 


Helps, Supplementary Readers, etc., etc. 


‘F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 





PART II—Jesus, Lover of 





ger Piay Readers published a few months 
ago for first year classes. The series em- 
bodies the results of recent investigation 
in the psychology of reading, meeting re- 
quirements in size of type, length of 
lines, space between words and between 
lines, and other important matters. Prob- 
ably no readers ever issued contain so 
large an amount of new subject matter as 
has been incorporated in the work of this 
series for the second and third years. 
The ‘‘Sea Brownie’’ volumes will be 
welcomed by those teachers who wish to 
broaden the interests of the little people 
through a fresh presentation of an at- 
tractive series of nature stories, together 
with action lessons, games, and dramatic 
presentation. ‘‘Evenings with Grand- 
ma’’ contains classic tales and fairy 
stories, many of whicu have not previ- 
ously been used in school books. They 
are handsome books and the attractive 
illustrations, suggestive questions, and 
careful grading make the books of ex- 
ceptional value in teaching all matters 
that modern schools connect with the 
reading lesson. 


‘* History in the Elementary Schools.’’ 
By W. F. Bliss, B.S., M.l)., Head of 
the Department of History, State Normal 
School, San Diego, California; Cloth, 
I2mo, 214 pages. 80 cts. American Book 
Company, New York. 

This manual for teachers provides for 
a complete course of study in American 
history for the first eight years in school. 
It is the result of years of experience and 
has been tested in many schools, It 
combines methods, courses of study, and 
bibliographies, and is equally suited to 
graded or ungraded schools. Among its 
many helpful features are: its adaptability 
to any conditions ; its logical consistency ; 
the sense of the unity of history which 
it arouses in the minds of teachers and 
pupils; the selected, workable bibli- 
ography, containing book lists especially 
suitable for tiie use of young pupils and 
of teachers who have had only the mini- 
mum of historical training; the intro- 
duction of a variety of methods of repre- 
sentation and reproduction by the pupils 


| in the form of drawing, sand and clay 


modeling, handicrafts, simple dramas,etc. 


‘*Heroes of Everyday Life.’’ By 
Fanny E. Coe, Teacher of English in the 
Boston Normal School. 12mo, cloth, 169 
pages, illustrated, gocents. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Emphasis today is being laid, not upon 
military virtues, but upon those of civil 
life. The aim of ‘‘Heroes of Everyday 
Life’’ is to present stimulating incidents 
of moral bravery shown by men engaged 
in certain everyday callings. Heroism, 
it is said, may be fostered by the reading 
of acts of self-devotion. If this be true, 
it is hoped that knowledge of the heroic 


deeds of firemen, engineers, divers, 
miners, telegraph operators, and day 
laborers will kindle in the youthful 


reader respect for his neiglibor, and the 
expectation of devoted civic service, in 
the future, for himself. The incidents 
chosen are true. They nearly all] deal 
with American life. They are thrilling 
in themselves and are thrillingly told by 
authors who seem to have written at 
white heat, such is their power to quicken 
the pulses of the reader or to sting his 
eyes with tears. The splendid stimulus 
of the book as a whole ought to be within 
the reach of every teacher of upper gram- 
mar grades. The emphasis laid on the 
fact that in such deeds as these lies the 
truest heroism—a heroism unstimulated 
by the applause of the gallery, or the 
fever to fight—is a lesson greatly needed 
today in our schools. 


‘*One Thousand Books for Children,’’ 
By Penrhyn W. Coussens. Cloth, 16mo, 
224 pages. $1.00 net. A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. 

A very valuable book for those inter- 
ested in providing suitable reading for 
children. The compilation is divided 
into nineteen groups, in which tlhe books 
are graded according to ages—‘‘ For Girls 
Eight to Ten,’’ ‘‘For Boys Fourteen to 
Sixteen,’’ ‘‘For Boys and Girls Three to 
Ten,’’ etc.—and each book title is fol- 
lowed by a short descriptive note. The 
titles of the books mentioned are also 
given in an alpiiabetical index. Long 
experience has slhiown the compiler what 
is adapted to the average reader, and 
much care has been used in selecting books 
of real.value and, at the same time, those 
which will appeal to the boy or girl. 
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HOW | KILLED MY 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Even After Beauty Doctors, Electricity, 
Powders, Pastes and Liquid 
Depilatories Failed 


(From a Correspondent) 





“Killed” seems a strong word to use, but that is 
just what I wanted to do to the hair that disfigured 
my face and arms—I wanted to kill it, rootand all, 
so that it wuuld never liveagajn. It spoiled my 
looks, made me seem old and masculine, and hence 
interfered with both social and business success, 

I tried the ordinary dissolvents, and depilatories, 
but found them worthless—even dangerous, From 
aso-called specialist,I secured electricial treatment, 
It was painful and expe"sive, but I would have 
stood the suffering and cost,had I not found that 
the needle (electrolysis) often leaves scars that 
are even worse than 
the disfiguring hair 
itself. 


SoI gave up hope, 


. a aaa oo oe 
ned myself to being 
called the “hairy 


pons for the rest of 
ry ife, until a travel- 
led friend persuaded 
me to try a new and 
easy method learned 
from the Japanese. In 
it ( found a way to 
actually kill the hair, 
and I permanently re- 
moved thesuperfluous 
growth, at the same 
time improving my 
complexion, 

Having myself experienced so many previous dis- 
appointments, I have decided to forget my own 
sensitiveness, and fur the benefit of my sex, I will 
gladly explain to others the method which cured 
me. Itis nothing like the powder, paste and liquid 
preparations that simply burn off the exposed hair 
and ruin the skin. It is a discovery only recently 
introduced into this country and so simple that any 
woman can use it in the privacy of her own room, 
and in only a few minutes’ time. 

Many friends havesaid to me, ‘‘It seems too good 
to be true,’’ but the test oo it true both for my- 
self and others as well. If you will write me for 
full particulars, enclosing stamp for reply, which 
will be sent in plain, sealed envelope, you too may 
enjoy the same happy experience, for I will tell 
you fully and freely about this wonderful discovery 
so you can be just as successful as I was. Address, 
Mrs, Caroline Osgood, Suite 341 B. R., 118 East 28th 
St., New York City. 








SPECIAL ENDORSEMENT: As the method 
above referred to has been endorsed by doctors, true 
shecialistsand many other publishers, we advise all 
readers thus afflicted, to take advantage of Mrs. 
Osgood’s offer and write her at once at above address 








Normal Courses 
Our Home Study Courses for teachers 


prepare for Certificates of every grade. 
Special courses in Pedagegy, 
Primary Metheds and rten. 







We assist 
positions. Over one hundred 

Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, 


rown, Cornell and leading 
Principal colleges. 250 oo ecataleg Len 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


in securin, 
Home Stu 








Dept. 167 











BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


To introduce our famous art pictures we will send 
absolutety free the celebrated picture “Yard of 
Roses,’’ in ten beautiful colors, to anyone sending 4 
cts. to pay postage. Offer good only 20 days. Address 


Art Picture Club, 167 West 8th St. Topeka, Kan. 


uoncy SHORT STORIES 


WRITING in spare time. Big pay. Send for 
free booklet. Tells how. Press Syndicate, San Frascisce-| 
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Fancy Needlework Taug! t By Mail | 


Taties. sou se See 


Complete Course in Fan eedlework and Art Em- 

broidery Goods and teaching it to your friends. Our 
m =— Course makes you a teacher. 

sonable. 


ee 
ENLARGED PORTRAITS SENT FREE 


on approval at half price, hand-finished in colors. No 
money down. Show your portrait to your most par- 
ticular friends, and get a beautiful stylish dinner set 
free. Write at once. CHAS. BRUCK, Artist, 
Palmerton, Pa. x 


* EUROPE FREE! Write today for information, 


Teachers, ministers and ot secure large re- 
sults by a little intelligent effort. Free tours end cash 
mmissions. University Tours, Box Z. Wilmington,Del. 
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Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
STATIONERY. 100 VISITING CMDS: Soe We fer semplee 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 185 Tremont St, Besten, 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
mouth previous to the dateit bears, and should reach suhscribers 
before the first of the month. It is pubiisned only duritig the 
school year, nuitibefs for July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents extra. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 


RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
pond rag For the accommodation of those who do not find it con- 
venient to do this, we continue the subrcription for a reasonable 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued. In doing that, 
all arrearages should be paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent. 


4 
SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c and lc 
denominations, Xpress Orders cost no more than post ohice 
money orders. They can be procured atany express oflice and 
we prefer them, Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co, Do not send checks. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application, 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS-—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement Appearing in Normal Instructor, 
Weintend that our subscribers shal 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversas? Rome advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructot whet writing to advertisers, and that com- 
fa ete Must be made Within thirty days after date of issue of 

fagatiny containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
pe eng 2 80 that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are ful! of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., wnder the Act of 
Congress oy March 3, 1879. 


deal with our advertisers in 
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—VI—George A. - Race. ..0.002..s0s0. srcesererrovseseessesvussees 30 
A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF LATIN—Sister M. Fides 
Shepperson, A. B........-cc0ccce00 «os soveuse see 31 


MORALITY AND THE NOVEL—Miss D. A. Schmidt... 
BLACKBOARD DRAWING... ......ccc0s ssssses cove cvccssecssscsress 32 
ENTERTAINNENT: LINCOLN CABIN SCENE — Con- 
stance D'Arcy Mackay ; TEDDY’S SURPRISE PAR- 
TY—Willis N. Bugbee; A MAN WITHOUT A CouN- 
TRY DRAMATIZED; WASHINGTON’S CHRISTMAS 
PARTY; WASHINGTON ; THE WASHINGTON MONU- 
MENT; GEORGE WASHINGTON ; OUR FLAG; ’TIS 
SPLENDID TO LIVE SO GRANDLY; LIKE WASH- 
INGTON ; WASHINGTON’S STATUE; OUR FLAG; 
A FLAG ON EVERY SCHOOLHOUSE ; FLOWERS FOR 
THE BANNER ; PATRIOTISM; WASHINGTON’S Day; 
LINCOLN ; WASHINGTON SONG ; FOR VALENTINE’S 





Day - 33-38 
MUSIC : ANNIVERSARY MARCH...... ..sccsssessssssessessen sss eseesece 35 
TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB.......0...... «2. 40 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. ..........0.ccccccsscceetccverees 49 


SOME DICKENS QUOTATIONS..................... or 53 





A Higher Standard Required 


Wrix every year the standard of requirements for teachers is being raised. 


This is riot a 
hardship for teachers, rather, it is a great benefit. This is true not only of the graded 
and high school of the village or city, but is true also of the rural school—the one- 

teacher school. The districts in which any one who can merely ‘‘keep schuul”’ tw engaged are 

becoming less each year. Training and efficiency, of a proper degree, ace being demanded 
even in these. It stands the teacher in hand, in whatever grade of school engaged, to become 
as proficient as possible. Advancement in position or salary, or even retention in the work, 
requires that a teacher should keep in touch with the best methods and study for the best results. 

Beyond these reasons there should be the desire for improvement and the ambition to do the 

best work possible. One of the means to these ends, as important as any and perhaps the wisest 

to secure, is to take and read regularly a good teachers’ journal—like Norma Insrructor, as 
an example of one of the best. ‘This applies to both trained and untrained teachers. Nearly 
one hundred thousand teachers beiieve this and act accordingly. You should be one more. 


For Primary Teachers 
For primary teachers we can say the same of Pkimary Pians. It stands at the head among 
this class of magazines. It is of the size of Norma Insrrucror, and its price the same,—$1.00 
a year. To subscribers to Normal Instructor a special rate of 80 cents year is 
made. Subscribers to Normat Insrrucror having primary pupils will find it to their advan- 
tage to have Primary Pans also. Both can be obtained a full year for only $1.60. 


For the Month of February 


In another place in this issue we call attention to some of our publications which have a 
articular meaning and use in February. Many of these are especially for the Primary Grades. 
his is the birth month of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell and Dickens. For the 

latter it is the centenary, and the large public notice which he and his works will have will be 
reflected in the schuols. See the sh Rae sesia to all these names and days mentioned 
on page 44. Also the Entertainment material in the list on page 48. Then che February num- 
ber of Year’s ENTERTAINMENTS has Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow and Valentine programs. 
See description of this useful and admirable series of entertainment books on page 9. 


For Presentation to Pupils 

Very soon the attention of teachers will be directed to the thought of what they shall give 
to their pupils us a memento at the close of the school term. To many, this month will present 
the question. __It is therefore desirable that we call your attention to the School Souvenirs and 
Presentation Cards prepared by us for just such purpose. We have been making something of 
this kind for sixteen years or more, and thousands upon thousands of schools have used our 
Souvenirs. This does not mean that we have been making the same Souvenir for sixteen years, 
By no means. We have had many varying styles, giving something new and different each year, 
but all of them possessing the particularly popular feature of bearing the names of all the pupils 
as well as teacher and officers. This year, as usual, we are presenting new styles, and we think 
that our long experience and added facilities for work have enabled us to present something 
especially fine and attractive in our Sunshine Series and Morning Glory cards. We re- 
tain, of course, many of the styles of former years which have been so popular, and which many 
teachers will prefer. It gives an exceedingly fine line to select from. See page 50. 


Supplementary Readers for all the Grades 
Every teacher should familiarize herself with the Five Cent Classics and Supple- 
mentary Readers in the Insrrucror Lirerature Series. They provide a great fund of fesice 
material for all grades. Those for primary grades are printed in large type and were prepared 
by primary teachers who know what is needed. See full list elsewhere. 


Send for Our Book Catalogue 
Have you received our new Book Catalogue. We will gladly send a copy Free. 
You will find it of great value in selecting and ordering books, for your school or for 
yourself. It lists over Five Thousand titles, mostly of books suitable for School 
Libraries, selected from the lists of many publishers. These are all sold at prices greatly re- 
duced from publishers’ regular prices. It includes also our own books specially prepared for 
Teachers and Schoolroom use, and a great number of Entertainment Books. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norma. Insrructor, 
Primary Pians, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, Tue Yrar’s Enrerrainments, all 
of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the Procressive Treacner for 
which we act as agents: 


Schedule of Prices 


Normal Instructor, one yeat......... ....csecevecseceecseeees $1.00 
Primaty PIGS, O06 YOO?.....05..2....05008e sisccesesane wees 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.................0.:.ee0e ee 1.00 
Every Day Plans, postpaid...................seceeceeeeeeees 1.00 


Year’s Entertainments, full set of ten vols., postpaid.. 1.00 
The Pathfinder, one year.................0..0.csccceeeeeeeeees 1.00 
*The Progressive Teacher, one year..................-006+ 1.00 


Combination Prices 


Any TWO of the foregoing to same address...... $1.00 
Any THREE of the foregoing to same address........... 2.20 
Any FOUR of the foregoing to same address.............. 2.80 
Any FIVE of the foregoing to same address...... 3.40 
Any SIX of the foregoing to same address............ ... 4.00 
All of the foregoing to same address............. ......... 4.60 


Canadian Postage is added to above prices, for each publication sent to such countries, as follows ; 
Normal Instructor, 30c ; Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c ; Progressive Teachier, 20c. 
Foreign ; Normal Instructor, 50c; Primary Plans, 40c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 30. 


Agents are desired to represent us in each locality and at all teachers meetings, Asso 


ciations, Institutes, etc. 


Liberal Cash Commissions are paid or helpful books may be obtained 


asareward, There is hardly a locality where it is not possible to secure several subscriptions. 


Ask for terms. 
The Pathfinder is a weekly news review. 


vantages, because of location over any other Current Events paper published. 
It is issued every week and in addition to covering the 


form and size, and is otherwise much improved. 


world’s current history, it provides special articles on subjects of general history. 
almost as well known in the educational field as NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. 


It is published at Washington, D. D., and has many ad- 


It has just adopted a new 


THE PATHFINDER is 
Its entire 


circulatiou of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combinations 


as listed above. 


*Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. 
recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published. 


It is general in its scope and we can 
Itis in no sense con- 


fined to the Southern field either in contents orcirculation. 
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and the interest in all your grades increased. 


FIRST YEAR 


Pables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon,— 
27 Atsop’s Fables—Part I—Leiter 
28 Acsop’s Fables—Vart Il—Reiter 
29 Indian Myths—Bush 
140 Nursery ‘lales—Zuylor 
174 Sun Myths—Reiter 
175 Norse Legends, |—Reites 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I— 
2 Litue Plant People—Part II-- 
Chise 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Millcr 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her I’riends 
— Chase 
Hi 





ory 
2 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 


SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
$3 Stories from Andersen—7Zaylor 
34 Stories from Grimm—Tuaylor 
46 Little Red Riding Ilood—Rviter 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk—2vitfer 
88 Adventures of a Brownie— 











Reiter 
176 Norse Legends, 11—Reiter 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 


—Chase 
49 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
40 Wings and Stings—Halyax 
41 Story of Wool—Mayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
Jollie 
History and Biography 
43 Story of the Maytlower-McCabe 
45 Boyhood of Washington--Reiter 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in 
Her New Home, (Nos, 164, 105, 
166 are storivs from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
Literature 
152 ild's Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
THIRD YEAR 
Pables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderela 
7 Greek Myths—Hlingensmith 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
— Reiter 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
177 Legends of the Rhineland — 
McCabe 
Nature 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
52 Story ot Flax—Mayne 
51 Story of Glass—Hanson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 
135 Little Peopleof the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washincton—Reiter 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims— Powers 
44 Famous Ea Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
54 story of Columbus—A/eCabe 
55 Story of Whittler—Mer abe 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott-Bush 
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250 Evangeline. Longfellow. With biographical sketch, histor- 
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GUCLION GN NOTES, ....cceceeceerecceererereresevece servevcereees 
222 Visien of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Tiocraphical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, quesuons and outlines for study........++ peeves 


tion, explanatory notes, outlines for stucy and questions,...... 
254 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biozraphical sketch-intro- 
duction, notes, questions and Ontlines [Of BSLUAY.....eceeeeeeeere 
255 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, with notes and out- 
lines fOr StUdY.......-.ceeeeeeerees evevsccces eorescecccsoveesccose 
256 Werdswerth’s Poems. Selected poems with introduction, 
NOES ANd Outlines Lor SLUGY.ccccorccccccesereseresecsrcesecoveces 








tainment or oer means will supply a variety of fresh and attractive readin 





ical introduction, Oral and written exercises, and poe ecewee 


261 Ceurtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow, With wane. 


233 Enech Arden. Tennyson. Biogran)ical sketch, introduc- 
1 


*¢ To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime.”’ 


The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin—Furis 

60  < aaaoee of the Northland — 


Us: 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
IT (Africa, Hawaii, The Phillip- 
ines) —Mc Fee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam )—Baker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution— 1 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCube 
69 Stories of the Revolution— II 
(Around Philadelphia)—MecCabe 
70 Stories of the Revolution—IIL 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox)— 
McCabe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (For 
ard, 4th and 5th Grades) 
167 Great Artists—Landseer and 
Bonheur--Petticrew 
Literature 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
—Bush 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 
75 Story of Coal—Mc Kane 
76 Story of Wheat—J/alifax 
77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
78 Stories of the Backwoods— 
Reiter 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
—Chase 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks —I -- 
181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
History and Biography 
§ Story of Lincoln—Reiter 
56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
79 A Little New England Viking 
— Baker 
81 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boonc—Reiter 
83 Story of Printing—J/cCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Reiter 
85 wo a of Patrick Henry—Little- 


fel 
86 American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
87 American [nventors--IT (Morse 
and Edison)—VFaris 
88 American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 


Literature 
90 Selections from Longfellow—I 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and other poems) 
91 Story of lugene Field—McCube 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories. (Any Grade) 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


92 Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 

93 Story of Silk—Brown 

94 Story of Sugar—Reiler 

96 What We Drink (lea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 


ems. By Lillie Faris, 
hio, 





retold for young people 


354 Cricket on the Hearth. 








and outlines for study......... ° 
258 The Children’s Poet. A study of Lon::fellow’s poetry for 
children of the primary grades, with exp'anations, lan;uage 
exercises, Outlines, written and oral work, with selected 
Ohio Teachers doliege, Athens, 


see ewereees Pree eeenerereeneeeenees ic 


CORO eee tener eee eee eeereee 


239 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Complete......... 10¢ 
260 Familiar Legends, Inez N. Mclee. A book of old ee 





261 Seme Water Birds, Inez N. « 
and stories of, for Fourth to Sixth grades...............+++ 


Chas. Dickens. Complete 
350 Hiawatha. Longfellow. With introduction, notes and vo- 
cabulary 


POORER EEE Ee CHEER E HOOT EEE E EEE EEE H THESE SOTO ESE TEES ES EOT 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—Ii— 
Mehkee 


History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest. 
80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
97 Story of the Norsemen--Hanson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
99 Story of Jeiferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—Mclvre 
101 Story of Robert E, I.ee--McKane 
105 Story of Canada—Douglas 
106 Story oi Mexico—J/cCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
141 Story of Grant—Mc Kane 
144 Story of Steam— JcCabe 
145 Story of McKinley —/c Bride 
179 Story of the Flag - Baker 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
M- Bride 
191 Story of Lasalle— McBride 
185 Story of the First Crusade— 
Meud 


Literature 
8 King of the Golden River— 
Ruskin 
9 The Golden Touch-—-Hawthorne 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
180 Story of Aladdin end of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
183 A Dog of Vlanders— De la Ra- 


mee 

184 fhe Nurnberg Stove—De la 
Ramee 

186 Heroes from King Arthur. 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Nelected, 

SIXTH YEAR 

Nature 

109 Giftsof the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 

Geograph 

114 Eireat Foaropean Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bus 

115 Great European Cities—II 
(Romeand Berlin)—Bush 

168 Great European Cities —IIT 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople )— Bush 


History and Biography 

116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Ilearted, The 
Black Prince.)\—Bush 

117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstonc)— 

160 Ileroes of the Revolution— 
Tristram 

163 Stories of Courage, I—Bush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 
Tristram 

188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 

189 Stories of lleroism—Bush 


Literature 
10 ‘The Snow Image—Jfawthorne 
it Rip Van Winkle—Jrving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow — 
Irving 
22 Raband His Friends—Brown 
*24 Three Golden Apples — Haw- 
thorne 
*25 ‘Iie Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
26 ‘The Minotaur— Hawthorne 
119 Pryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 


Tu addition to the Five-Cent books given above the Instructor Series in- 
cludes the following titles. Most of these are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English, with Introduction, 
noted. They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in 
Prices are given after each book, 


(L’ Allegra, Il Penseroso, Comus, 









Melee, Description, habits 
1 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





various grades, 
352 Milton’s Minor Poems. 


Classics and Supplementary Readers for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good readiig as well as in the more advanced 
quired. Itis to provide such reading in convenient and inexp onsive form that THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 
has been made up. It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 
for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly well qualified to prov 


5c Series Classics and Supplementary Readers 5c Series 


We are constantly adding to the extent and variety of this Series, It is the latest and most complete series of Five Cent Books published. Twenty-two new titles 
announced in this list. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs. They 
are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries ard Literature. You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed, at a 


cost of only five cents for each child. Where school authorities will not provide them, children are anxious to provile their own, ora very small amount raised by enter- 
g for a long time. By the use of these books you will find your course of study greatly enriched 


It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
grades where definite study of literature is re- 


, 


120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
(Paul Revere’s Ride, The Skele- 
ton in Armor, and other poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 


Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snow tflakes— d/amwthorne 

162 The Pygmies —J/awthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish « 
14 Evangeline—Long/fellow 
*15 Snowbound— Whi/lier 
20 The Great Stone lace, Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We Are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 


cats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
Jenice 


0 

147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale 

192 Story of Jean Valjean. 

193 Selections from the Sketch Book 
—Irving 


RIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 
17 Knoch Arden— Tennyson 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowelt 
*19 Colter’s Saturday Ni‘lit--Burns 
23 The Deserted Village—Goild- 


smit 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Selections from Julius Cesar 
130 Selections from Henry the VIII 
131 Selections from Macbeth 

*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake — 


Canto I 

*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake — 
Canto IT 

143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems— Longfellow 

148 Horatius, [vry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 

*150Buuker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—Webster 

14 Gold Bug, The—Jve 

*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Byron 

*155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell 

156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected ms—Link 

*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 

169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 

170 Paul H. Hayne — Biography 
and sel poems—Link 


*These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explantory notes. 


Order by number. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozenor $5.00 per hundred. 
INTRODUCTION OFFER: We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found 
satisfactory they may be returned at once and your 25 cents wiil be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


257 Sehraband Rustum,. Arnold. With introduction, oeatayy P 
Cc 





ide for those needs, 

















Notes and Outlines for Stucy as 


Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murra: 
F, Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Prof- 
essor of English Literature, Michigan State Agricultural 
College, Supervising Editor, Contains biographical sketch 
and introduction, with -numerous explanatory notes and 


questions for study; critical comments and eae ren 


Vocabulary Of Proper DAMES. ..ecececeseeseeesecseecessenee as 


353 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, numerousnotes, 


questions for study On each chapter, critical comments and 
bibliography, making it the most complete edition published 
for class study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio, Thomas C. Blaisdell, professor of 


English Literature, Michigan State <A 


Supervising Editor. 238 pages. 
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The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


C. J. Albert, Mgr., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our 
hooklet ‘*Teaching as a Business’’ carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side 


of your profession. Sent free. 
Spokano, Washington. 


Boise, Idaho 
POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 


Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind. 


The Teachers Exchange 


of Boston 120 Boylston St. 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


Western Offices | 











A Zealous Religious Weekly 
Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 
Let us mail you ten regular issues of our 16-page 
weekly. THE GOSPEL TRUMPET, radical, non- 
sectarian, teaching full salvation and divine healing 
of the body, 
Makes the Christian Life Re 
Makes brighter better homes. Send only he to-day 
for 10 whole weeks-160 large pages of the best Chris- 
tian reading. Yearly subscription, $1.00. Sample 
copy free if desired. Ask for Free Book Catalog. 
Gospel Trumpet Co., Dept. E. Anderson, Ind. 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 


Handsomely assorted. Including Valentine and Easter. 

M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 
100 Invitations 

EDDINGS! or Announcements $2.50 

With 2 sets of envelopes—Hard to tell from engraved, 


100 Visiting Cards 50c Samples on request. 


THE RUBEN PRESS, 











Send us yours. Pub- 


SONG POEMS WANTED lication guaranteed on 


liberal royalty if acceptable. Our proposition is posi- 
tively unequalled. Booklet and catalogs free. 
KELLOGG MUSIC CO 
Dept. A 25 East 14th St. New York. 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


At Your Home. Write today for our booklc.. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 


Guitar, Banjo, St OF Beginners or advanced pupils. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL , 42 Lakeside Bidg.,Chicago 


SPECIAL 
SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


Have your own Souvenir Post 
Cards. Send your photograph, that of 
your school building, a group of friends, 
a landscape or any other desired and 
we will photograph it direct upon post 
cards by our Special Process. Original 
photograph returned uninjured. 











Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 














DON’T WAIT? TILL JUNE 7 eter ott 
» MAIL ORDER 


nants for your pupile 
YOuUR 
will incrense 
you deliver 
LEGIAN” 
to your pupils In 
order to make Uncle 
Sam’s boys work 
PEN NANTS harder, and to rea!ly 
put Little Rock on t 
+“ se or’ ler wap, I make this offer; Toseniasample half-dozen “COL L EG. 

* pennants ofany design for $3, and deliver them postpaid, to any ad 
ion esinthe U. 8. ‘Collegian’ pennants are 9x 36 in. made in any color 
Draw a rough sketch of your design, send $3 in any convenient form, an! 
mail while this good offer is still in effect. My free booklet, ‘Buying Pen 
nants by Mail’’ will be sent on request, if you will mention your position 
Why not include 10 cents in silver for a souvenir pennant of Little Rock ? 


PERRY I, ALLEN, 2008 IZARD St., Little Rock, Ark, U.S.A 
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é ‘Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School Collegeg-Music 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Mennfastares vd - 
Pe yO 
Sane se Send for Catalogue 





CLASS PINS 0: 


For College, School, Society or Lodge. 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 





pins here illustrated with any three letters and 
One or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 


each; $2.50 doz, ; SILVER PLATE, 100 68003 $9.00doz. 


TIAN BROS. CO, Ne % 
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Annie 
Mrs. | 
self- | 


Department should be addressed to Mrs. 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 
If the questions relate to matters outside the 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency (“m——*“New vork 


| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receive 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teac! Me 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Ww arrensburg, Missouri. 
inthe West and North West. We 
yr blank and bo oklet. 


ers, 





the has 


pened, Mrs, Perkins will give 


scope of department, as often hap- 


areply to the best 


ry -abhilitv. if ‘e 3: j aniclose 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. Station C. Spokane, Washington, 
We Want 500 rural school teachers for good positions 


teachers, and 100 Write either ottice fe 


The Thurston 
Teachers Agency 


DEAR FRIENDS :— *rincipals. es Apathy a 
Did any of you try the Magazine | 
‘‘Friday Afternoon?’’? A Vermont friend | 
has thought out another good plan. She | 
has a Geography Friday and selects pupils 
to give talks (based on articles noted in 
this column) about several countries 
which one would like especially to visit. 
The pupils taking part are expected io 
show pictures that illustrate the subject. 
At another time she gives a ‘‘History 
Friday,’’ conducting it in the same way. 








Finds positions for teachers ( Finds teachers 
for positions @ Personally recommends teachers 
G, Established seventeen years. 

ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














POSIT IONS 500 teachers wanted. Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 
ing, Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesess, Traveling Companions; We recommend 
and place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D. »Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A Successful School and College Bureau—J, F. McCullough, 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Sore, personal recommendations, Competent teac hers 





Parents and friends are told of the work | Geo. T. Palmer. 
and are at liberty to come if they wish | * demand. Registration fee $1.00. Write us. Suite 1749. 80 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
but no particular inducement is offered. wstablished 32 years, Operates locally 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | 


205 C. 7th STREET? | a 


1 nationally. Direct calls from school 


Direct recommendations, 


This friend states that it is wonderful | an 


officers. Teach- 








547 S.Salford St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Er 


|} might be 


| supply literature and information regard- 
| ing the industry. 


popularity | 


pennants | 


| great work, 


| ful as a whole as that of December 


how popular these Friday features are Fr 
becoming. Parents teil her they are | ee Registration ALLE NTOW N, PA* | ers needed for emergency vacancies. 
learning to feel ‘‘quite up-to-date’’ 

“= ° J teal : ’ —R, b.. MYERS & CO. Te. achers with experie “nee or ability to teac h are invited 
through their visits to : school at these THE TEACHERS AGENCY to consult this Agency with a view of sécuring a promotion or a change of location, 
times. She has promised to hold an | Lemoyne Trust Buildin’, Harrisburg,Pa. | 236 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 411 Rhodes Building, Atlanta, Ga 





Astronomy afternoon soon, 
It has often seemed to me to be almost 





ery oe of school work throughout the entire 








WE R ANT QUALIFIE DIE as HE rere 






< — est, Booklet How to A for a Schoo 
a cause for sorrow that mothers who have | & Le Oat Sis and Secure Pr motion’ containing als the 
<p> " ° , ls of “ atior r tes ers of Il ti 
little time for reading should not be ROCKY MT, TEACHERS’ Western ‘stata: sent free. to members or sen 
able to share in some of the exercises for post: aid is fitty cents. Registration fee one 
oO r. te is TOW, 


AGENCY (545 GLENARM— DENVERCOLO 


‘TEACHER 


on Daggy and Bras, Ine. 


which so much preparation is made and 
so much time spent by both teachers and 
pupils. I suppose it is almost heresy to 
suggest it, —but it does seem as if mothers 
encourag | to come with their 
work-bags, and sew or mend while listen- 
ing, on ‘‘Friday Afternoons.’’ 

I am very glad to tell the Ohio teacher 
who asks for material abort ‘‘trees’’ that 
the August ‘‘Guide to Nature’’ published 
a quantity of usable material. I had not 
read about the Harp Elm in Aslifield, 
Mass. This is described and pictured. 
The ‘‘Chautauquan,’’ a few seasons ago, 
published a ‘‘Tree Number.’’ There was 
an abundance of good material for Arbor 
Day and other occasions. You can see 
these magazines at libraries or send to | 
Sound Beach, Conn., or to Chautauqua, 
N. Y., respectively, for them. 

Miss C., Iowa, asks for a magaizne | 
devoted to fishing, but does not state | 
whether she means as an industry ora 
sport. ‘‘Rod and Gun’’ can be secured 
from most periodical dealers. The Fish- 
eries Department at Washington would 


WM. RUFFER, A. B., Manager, 








you wish to locate in a State that com- 


with good wages, write 


Seattle, Wash. 


Able and Experienced Teachers Wanted at Once, {ec'"’ Peyins Positions 


through this agency. 
hool 


ions especially for Northern 
AGENCY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


amild climate 


210, Areade-Annex, 


te 


208, 209, 





Posit 


for beginners. Rural, Grade and High Sc 


BURLINGTON TEACHERS’ 


Good opportunity 


New England. 


POSITIONS 


promotion later, write us your qualifications. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS?’ AGENCY | eee tee ne are So! 
612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. | positions, west and 
L. CREGO, and MRS. L. CREGO, Managers. | Write u 


Provident Teachers’ Agency 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Love, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls. 





for next year are piling i in on us and we have many emergency vacancies to fill now. If you can 


accep ” 0) edi ely » an 
pt a. Position immediatey ofan: The Instructors’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 


Free literature. 





for all 


southwest 





Director, J. L. 





returned for 
New England Teachers who mention this ‘‘ad.”’ 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Positions secured or registration fee 


Educators Exchange 





For some time no letter came asking 
about Esperanto. But there seems to be 
a revival of interest, for questions have 
come from several quarters recently. 

Vacation queries have already begun to 


102 Tremont Street - - - 


WE WANT TEACHERS 


Colles 











arrive. J am glad that so many ot you TEACHERS wanted in Rural, Grade and High Schools es and Universities, in the Central and 
: : $ on "estern States rhest salaries ly first class teachers desire Send for literature Enroll now for 
plan to combine profit with pleasure. The Western States. Highest salaries. Only first class teachers desired end for literature ine ! 
. coming school vear 


P. Wendell Murray, 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, Gea 


‘Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency : 


The Colorado Teachers Agency ''¢4 Dick Fx. State su 


Mer. 


are certainly doing a 
Montana. 


Yours sincerely, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


summer schools 


Falls, 





422 Windsor = eee N. Y. 
The names of the states that have es- No Position, No Fee.” Write us for pa — 
tablished by law the direct presidential 
primary; the whole situation concisely 





t. Manager. 
ESSFUL 





discussed. ‘*Presidential Primaries,’’ Room 913—First Nat'l Bank Building, Denver, Colo. EX PERIGNOE TRY US. 
World’s Work, January. ——— 
Is your city (your nearest one if you | THE NORTHWESTERN, TEACEEne 310-311 Providence Building, 








| live in a rural section) in the list given, | gI—F"caLLs FOR TEACHERS ARE MAINLY FROM THE NORTH AND WEST 

same number, of tlhe 182 cities of the 

United States where a commission gov- | worsen 
ua siorgrad ine 


Central Teachers’ Agency We need normal school aud col Ue ges 


Send fe blanks. Get our Hints 


ernment exists? 

















‘ . 20 E. Gay St:, Columbus, Ohio. 1igh school Pos: ous. 
We ask you to read and use the lines Est. 1899, E, C. ROGERS, Manager. to Teachers about Applying for Positions.” Price 10e. 
|on page 264, under the caption, ‘‘Sher- 
|man was Right.’’ Reference to tie | WE NEED TEACHERS for all departments of School and College work. 
atrocities perpetrated in the recent war. Hundreds secured good positions last, year 
bony tomes * : od hrough us, Openings the year round, Teach 
No more telling quotation to use with | ers personally recommended. Eleventh successful year under same management. Write for FREE 


lessons on Peace, bulletin, 








January American Magazine continues 
the ‘‘Ray Stannard Baker papers on 
Hawaii.’’ Thisinstallment is not so use- 
but 
the teacher wili enjoy it and glean from 
it. ‘‘The La Follette Autobiography’’ is 


TENTH 
|| YEAR. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, Lexington, Kentucky. 
TEACHERS’ « Madison, Wis. 
THE PARKER AGENCY ® Spokane, Wash. 


THE USUAL ENROLLMENT FEE NOT REQUIRED 
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OTHER 


' WINSHIP & CO., 705. B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Il, 


L.aCHardtmuths 








Learn Shorthand by Mail 


SIMPLIS SYSTEM 
C im 


learned in your leis 
ure time, enabling 
you to take notes of | 


Pil q 


am 17 DEGREES 





PENCILS - 


your lectures, mark 

papers and shorten your work. Make your spare | ene cervien, 
vine s come tailed , t 

moment yee pA Oe eTTCUTE. rmation | BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE AND THE most ECONOMICAL, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ' 


fie 


| 77 Powers Tiicater Bldg., 
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| also continued. This is interesting and 
| valuable matter. Photographs. 

| 

| 


St. Nicholas, January, gives a bit about 
‘The Oldtime Watchmen,’’ with a pic- 
ture. We wanted to use just such a ref- 

_ erence a little time ago and failed to find 
; one—could not even find a suitable pic- 
‘ture. A whole lesson-liour can be based 
| on ‘*Watchmen,’’ and include Oriental 
| geography and history as well as English 
| and American. 

There is always a welcome awaiting 
good short stories for school use. The 
Jataka Tales (from India) are delightful. 
| Retold by Ellen C. Babbitt in January 
| St. Nicholas. 


The pupils will want to read for them- 
selves, when you tell them about it, tie 
paper by Kermit Roosevelt on ‘‘The 
Sheep of the Desert,’’ in January Scrib- 
ner's. Illustrations from photographs by 
‘the author (eighteen). ‘‘I wished to 
| hunt the monntain sheep of the Mexican 
| desert, hoping to get a series needed by 
the National Museum.’’ Most interesting 
narrative and descriptions. 





For Lincoln and 
Washington Days 


Lincoln Day Entertainments. Contains 92 readings, 
recitations, tributes and quotations; 7 dialogues and exercises ; 
4drills; 7 pantomimes; 6 tableaux; 9 songs; 8 stories pe 
arranged facts. For all grades. 160 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Washington Day Entertainments. Has 55 reci- 
tations and readings; about 100 tributes and quotations; 13 
dialogues and exercises ; 4 drills; 20 pantomimes and tableaux ; 
a mock ceremony ; 10 songs; 1|3 stories and facts, and a sug- 
gestive program. For all grades. 176 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


The Story of Lincoln, third grade; The Story of 
Washington, third grade; Speeches by Lincoln, 
eighth grade. ‘These are all excellent supplementary readers. 
Price, each, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cents. 


Schoolroom Portraits, Art Lithographs. | Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Longfellow. Perfect in features, soft and rich in 
color. Equal to the average one dollar pictures, Size 22x 28 
inches. Price, each 35 cents: two for 60 cents; the three for 
90 cents, postpaid. ramed, each, $1.55; two for $2.85; the 
three, $4.10. Express charges extra on framed pictures. 





























A mirrror photograph which can be 
looked at up or down is given in the No- 
vember Guide to Nature. (See reference 

| in the ‘‘Letter.’’) 


| 


! 













‘*Tripoli as an American Sees It.’’ By 
| Richard Norton, January Century. Ten 
_ pictures and map, especially useful at this 






ing Arbitration Treaties.’’ By President 
| Taft. An appeal for their ratification. 
Kine full-page photograph in colors. 
| The Napoleon papers in this number 
will interest many teachers. Fourteen 
| pictures given with these. ‘* New Records 
of Napoleon’’ from the diary of Major- 
| General A, Emmett, R. E., whose widow 
| has allowed the use of the diary records. 

















Blackboard Stencils. Portraits of each, and several 
others relating to Washu.yton and Lincoln. Size 18x24 inches. 
Price, each 5 cents; six for 25 cents. 





| wiaterial for the descriptions of the funeral 
ceremonies. 

Two fine full-page pictures and plans 
and diagrams illustrate ‘‘The Froposed 
Lincoln Memorial.’’ By Lelia Mechlin 
same number of Century. 








| 
1 
| 
} 
| 





Send for our new 208-page Teachers’ Catalog and Cyclopedia which 
describes fully all the above and much other helpful material. 


‘A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, Dept. B, CHICAGO 






The sketch of Howard Pyle and full- 
page reproductions of paintings given in 
January Ilarper’s will be used with 








Hill’? and the ‘‘Washington'’ pictures 


S e h O O I-R O Oo m M O { t G e S sop of Borneo.’’ By Mary 


allt Blair Beebe; January Harper’s. Prob- 
ably you have no other paper on Borneo. 





li I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 


CGiod Sees Me, 
Think Deep, Not Loud, 


You will use the map on page 950 whicil 


o-Alt the Good You Can and Don't Make a Vo Right. shows so vividy the size of Alaska as 

Fuss About It ther u Right Way. There Are Many compared with the United States proper. 
Wilt ft Pay? agp ee ae : mn The black printing of Alaska on the white 
Paddle Your Own Canoe sais ig eee, Se See ey Se See ‘outline map is effective. Six pictures 


9 two maps given with this installment. 

. D. Hulburt is writing these papers 
CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennessee. sk Outlook. 

Four pictures illustrate ‘‘The Border 

igs Patrol,’? same number. Major-General 

A SPLENDID, HELPFUL BOOK FOR fEACHERS William H. Carter tells the story. You 

will be glad to know more of the San 














Twen ty Tal Ks To Teach ers Antonio (Texas) camps and the general | 


: ‘*Border’’ situation. 

BY THOMAS E, SANDERS : 
Author of “Management and Methods,” “Exercises for Opening Schoot.” “An Outline Guide to Civil Gov- A wonderful photograph of the sun is 
orpment.’’ “Five Hundred Thought Problems,” ‘*An Outline of Arithmeiic,” “The Sanders Report Card, given on page 999, same nuwber of Out- 
The “Talks” are practical, Note the Titles: look. It was taken at Mt. Wilson, Cali- 


Arithmeticin © e Schvos 


reaching Lite: «gure: garden (Underwood and Underwood, 


Opening | Exercises, 
‘ e Spirit of the Teacher. 

9, The Teacher’s Library , The Teachers ve Tu, 
OPINIONS. Ouiside thie Schootroom. sir urge glans rcpt the wall or tire exhibit screen. ‘‘The old 
rT ~ i 7. 2 : penn 
A charming hand-book for young teachers.’ “ Helplud and inspiring? ‘A storage battery of inspiration.” lighthouse at Cape Florida, Biscayne 

safe pedagogy, well writte n. “T wish T hig had it twenty years ago.” You have been aver the qraniud, Bay. ” John Vv. Oldcastle, ‘*Midwinter 


‘The author knows the schoolroom and how to he ip young teachers lo mect its 
” 


The Teacher’s 





fam rit to Tench. ute Werk i}. Good Tonia Gemtitions. fornia, with the aid of an instrument at- | 
. Shal y em ife ork. . epi at onditious é wea 
. eat hany, Position. od 13. What. Takes a ood School. tached to the famous Yerke’s telescope. 
- P he Examination. . Ten Time ers. 
5. problems of the Young Teacher, 15. The Value of a High School Course. The cover page of January Suburban 
S Grading a School. Ht A Talk about Soelling Life is a color photograph of a Florida 
; 18. 
3 19, 
20. 


“Sane, 
The evidence is on every page” 
problems.” “You say it is for youny teachers, We oider fellows like it loo, 


SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR 65 CENTS “Truth—Stranger than Fiction’’ 













Normal [nstractor 1 yr, and Sanders’ “Twenty Talks to Teachers”..,....-.-+0.eeerees S135 
Primary Plans | yr. and Sanders’ Twenty Talks to Teachers” ress eeessescnssecsensersece 1. ‘“—“~ : for proof, read our summary of the “Life of 
Send us two yearly subseript Normal tnstructor or Primary Clans at $1.00 each and we will send | pe oaiyere Morris, Financier of the Revolution’, 
you Sanders’ "Twenty Talks to Teachers” FREE, To the same or different addresses, > ten Fon, 








Wm. H. Gibbs, Publisher, Niggara Falls, N.Y, 


¥, A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. ¥, 





‘time. In the same number, ‘‘The Pend- | 


| Kye-witnesses of the pageant furnish the | 


= classes. ‘‘ Watching the Battle of Bunker | 


adapted to modern are 4 : 
teaching and modern PRACTICAL 
| life. A twentieth cen- Oelos IN 
| tury product for twen- KOGY 


| tieth century teachers, 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing theit This is valuable and enjoyable. Fifteen 
mental and moral character and are a source of constant inspiration to them. ‘To aid pages. Kight pictures, Geography ; de- 
teachers in this great work we have selected tweuty genuine gems and have them printed scriptions. 
ou Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effec t ‘* American Archaeology.’’ By Eils- 
of the national colors. ‘They can be easily «cad across any schoolroom and children wil! worth Huntington, Department ot Geog- | 
never tire of them. ‘They are about 8x15 inche. ‘n size, punched and furnished with colored raphy, Yale University. January Harp- 
cords just ready for hanging. You furvisi only be nails or tacks and the work is done er’s. Seven pictures and diagram, ‘‘ How 

The entire set of twenty will be sent p. . (paid tor only fifty cents, Hither half set for interesting American arclaelogy is, even 
ouly thirty cents. You will never regret thi, avestment, The mottoes will pay for them to the man without education.’’ Ancient 
selves hundreds of times cach year, See list be.cw, villages of Colorado, Texas, Utah, New 

Halt Set No. 1 Half Set No, 2. Mexico and Arizona. 
a: a Bay ae alf Done so Seater ype te Thinl You Do? You will surely waut the December 23 
Am I Doing Right? How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear Today ? (January Magazine) Outlook. Having it, 
A Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Saushine Ilow W ill Today's work \ppeat Tomorrow ? you will know and help pupils to know 
It I Deceive, Whom Do IT Cheat’ chase SWORE BE & TENS, BER SRE Wee SPN. “What is really going on in Alaska.’’ 
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Best Hebps ats stusens 
Outlines id United Sates History.—ELMER 


150 pages containing a 
Complete Outline in U. 
S. History, 777 Ques- 
tions and Answersin U. 
S. History and Civil 
Government, also a 
brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, together 
with Tables,  Nick- 
names, eic. A book 
that both teacher and 
student camuse inclass, 
Price 25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
thegrapty. -EHELMER 
S. LANDES. A text 
book for use in Rural 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools, In addition to the regular text it 
also contains an extensive list of * ‘County and 
State Kxamination Questions, Answered.” Prac- 
tically indispe usable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades iu Orthography, Price 15c, 


nett Method in American History. — 
GLORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Koose- 
velt’s second administration, It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of every 
topic on American history,. Ittakes allt ne tedi- 
ousness out of history ar id makes the Libr: iry 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Highth Grade (or 























| strong Rural Schools) and High Schools. Con- 


tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,000 references. Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point, il isa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pagés. Price 25c. 


Practical Lessons in United States History. 
—BY JOHN RANKIN—This is a completecourse in 
United States History, given in one hundred 
twenty lessons of twenty questions cach. 
The book can be used with any good text-book in 
United States History, but the references yiven 
are especially to Barnes’ School, Kgylestou’s 
New Century, McMaster’s Bricf, Montgomery's 
Leadiug Facts and Morris’ School Historics. Ar- 
ranged topically, answers are easily found iu 
most of the text-books. Supplementary Reading 


| references are given for such as desire. A book 


based on experience, and careful study and a 
wonderful help in the study ofhistory. 25 cts. 


of rastiont Lessons in Geography—By JouNn 
ANKIN. SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND EN- 


j "e ARGED, Coutaius one hundred twenty lessons 


of twenty questions each, with references on 
each to five leading Geography texts—Natural 
school Geography, Maury’s New Complete Gceog- 
raphy, Morton’s Advanced Geography, Roddy’s 
Compnets Geography and ‘Tarbell’s Complete 

Geography. Can be used wita any good Geogra- 
phy text book. Questions are arranged under 
subject headings, and answers located in any 
book used. A wonderful aid in the teaching of 
Geography. Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.—JOHN EK. McKean, A book that will help 
teacher and student alike to a mastery of the 
history of English aud American Literature. 
May be used with any text or with notext,asa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for rap- 
id reviews preparatory to examination, and an 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in pl: inning 
lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Practical Outlines in Pivaioteny.— om EK. 

MCKEAN. Everyday 
Hygiene and Physiology 








Nothing dry or unin- 
teresting in it. No pad- 
ding; uothing essential | 
omitted. Modern,scien- fF. 
tific data bearing upon Ff 
the human bodv,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examiua- 
tion for a higher grade 
certificate, Price 25c. 
Opening Exercises for Schools,—TuoMAS 
EK. SANDERS, Author of ‘‘Managemeut and 
Methods,” “‘An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government,” ‘An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
ete. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something uew, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest will increase. A 
bookindispensableto ruralteachers, necessary to 

















| grade teachers, helpfulto principals, suggestive 


tosuperintendeuts. Price 25 cents, 

Outline Guide to Civil Government. — by 
THOMAS E, SANDERS, Containing Suggestious 
to ‘Teachers, text of the Constitution of the 
United States with two hundred questions upon 
it; an Outline Study of Civil Governinent; Ques- 
tion upon Civics, Civil Government and History; 
Outlines for study of State Constitution and 
Questions on State Government... A great help 
in the presentation of the subject. Price 25 cts. 

Study of the Song of Hiawatha.—By Neviiz 
McCaBE, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete andillustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
How to Study the Pocm, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc. Sugges- 
tive and Explauatory Readings, Glossary and 


, Pronounciug Vocabulary, 190 pages. Price 25c. 
acation. ‘ TY.) This will be a beautiful subject for | 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U._S. 
Geography.—ixez N. McFrexr. One of the most 
practical and helpful Manuals on Geography 
ever published. It contains Outlines aud Class 
Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Model- 
ing Readings, Valuable References, Devices 
and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, 
Search Questions, auda great fund of informa- 
tion notto be found in any one Geography. 
150 pages. Price 25 cents. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 






S$. LANDES. A book of 
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Resorts of the South.’’ Photograplis taken 
in Southern California. These are some 


Orthography Booklet} 
for High Schools and Upper Grades 


1, Two Thousand Twenty-Five Test Words. 
2, Two Hundred Twenty-Four Roots. 

3. Two Hundred Twenty-One Aftixes. 
Many Suggestions and Directions, Ftc 
Thirty-Eight Pages. 

Price, 7 Cents, postpaid. 

$6.0¢ per Hundred, prepaid, 


Cyrus Stover Grove, Freeport, Illinois 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, 


BEACON LAMP FREE 


E-WMBBURNER 


ark. A sketch follows by 
Brush. ‘‘Greatest mountain in 
outside of Alaska.’’ Glacial streams. 
use with the geography class ‘‘Balmy 
Lands Across the Sea’’ as a trayel-talk 
basis. Written by Edith L. Pearson. A 
picture of Sorrento is used. And ‘‘Va- 
cation on the Atlantic Coast,’’ page 52 
takes one to interesting localities. Edwin 
D. Shaw. Facts and stories for Bird Day 
are to be found in the Helen Merrit paper, 
‘*Sociable Birds of Southern Cailfornia.*’ 
A fine picture of the Rocking Stone of 
the Tandil, 205 miles from Buenos Aires, 
on the main line of the Southern Rail- 
way. ‘‘Forest Scene in Tierra del Fuego’’ 
Fifteen other pictures illlustrate the De 
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tina 100,000 satisfied users | cember Chautauquan article on ‘‘Argen 

neandescent. 100 Candle Power. Burns | ¢j,,) °? ¢ , ? Te tke tac 

common coal oil, Gives better light than | tilla.’ Harry Weston Van Dyke. Fas- 

gas, electricity or six ordinary lampsatone- | Cinating descriptions. A valuable geo- 

am toons tenththe cost. Fitsyouroldlamp “ Py l 4 bs 
nequaled for fine sewing or reading | Sraphical paper. 

BCOSIS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS Forbes Lindsay has an article in Jan- 








We want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of our Special Offer to secure a 

Beacon Burner FREE. Writetoday. Agents | 


uary Lippincott’s on ‘‘The Prospective 
Panama Canal’’ in which is Giscussed the 

Wanted. HOME SUPPLY COMPANY, iness si 7 sec A st se 
A ee business side of the project. A strange 
| story which tells of the last days and tlic 
General 





| passing away from this life of 
| EARN Mino rh ad Robert E. Lee is told by La Salle Corbell 
ookkeeping | pickett. 





An important paper on ‘‘ Maps and Map 
Making’’ is begun in January Harper’s. 
Cyrus C. Adams is the author. Pupils 
will like to find this and give an outline 


| 
or Shorthand | 
By MAIL—Splendid Positions Open | 


Great possibilities. Easy to learn in few w -eks by our 
unequalled methods, Small cost, easy payments. Al! 
books and materials FREE, Meution course and writ« 
me today for particulars, E. P., Sumption, Pres. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Dept. D37 Kalamazoo, Michigan A Course for Rural Teachers 


Detailed outlines of a normal course 
for rural school-teachers in nature study, 
elementary agriculture, sanitary science, 
and applied chemistry are contained in a 
monograph entitled ‘‘A Course of Study 
for the Prepar: ition of Rural School- 
Teachers,’’ which the United States 





‘Send for ALL 
CatalogueK TY PE WRITERS MAKES 
‘ A. the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 

lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER ee 

92-94 Lake St,, ‘ Oht ib 





PI AYS an. ee PLA AY for free distribution. The authors are 
1 S Messrs. Fred Mutchler and W. J. Craig 
meet paloaue of the 1s sent : . aie ’ 
ss ° FREE! FRE of the Western Kentucky State Normal 


SAM! - FRENCH, 28-30 W. 38th St., 


—<f. J > ill write your name 
"Ya eat CARDS 
Ne 
we Te renet bps ah lsflgae tk 


W. A. Bode, pert Penman, Box 177, 77, Fairhaven, P Pa. 


EUROPE 3340. tintin 


erland, France. More ex 
tensive tours including | 
Italy, Scotland, eand my srsonally conducte ad Send 
for boook let, D. H. 
School, Chicago, Itlinots. 


5 Fine POST CARDS 


Send only 2c stamp and receive 
finest Gold Embossed Cards 
FREE, to introduce post card offer 

Capital Card Co,., Dept. 90, ‘Topeka, Kan. 


“The Religion of the Future” 


by Chas, W. Eliot, will be sent FREE OF 
CHARGE to anyone who will write Miss Jessie M 
Young, 11 Hutchings Street, Roxbury, Mass, 


Photo Plates and Films 
Developed 


New York | School. It can be had by addressing the 


Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
The following paragraphs consist of briet 
excerpts from the book, 

‘*The rural school has not the influence 
that it should have. One of the chiet 
reasons lies in the fact that the course of 
study is ill-adapted to rural life in all its 
relations. We are united in believing 
that a school should train its pupils for 
| life and its work while these pupils are 

living and working. The course ot study 

FREE | taught in the rural school today is en- 
| tirely too much like the course that is 

taught in the city school. The country 
school wlll not reach the position of 
efficiency that belongs to it until a dis- 
tinctive training is required of its teachers 

‘*A State normal school should prepare 
a large number of teachers to go out into 
the rural communities, there to be potent 
factors in bringing about the best rural 
life. The rural child is entitled to a 
course of study and to a course of instruc- 
tion that will dignify and enrich his life 














England, Holland 














i and make life for him in the rural en- 
Our Art Department is well equipped with best | vironment, should le choose to remain 


appliances and materials for and 


printing plates and films. 
PRICES FOR DEVELOPING 


developing A : rT 
ee there notsimply tolerable, but glorious 


After indicating the cultural branches 
which should be possessed by the rural 


x 4'4 or 3'4 x 3! 


‘ 
1 
4 
4 
6 Exposures 4'y 
4 xX 444 oc 345 x 33, 
x 
x 
x 


Films 
6 Exposures 244 x 34 or smaller...............-. #.10 | school-teacher, the authors continue: 
12 Exposures 2!4 x 3% or asmallef.,.ccccccccess : BE) ‘It is now quite generally conceded 
RO REE ree ere ee . . : : ‘ 
ER RE TEE ER Ot ee area a », that the following subjec ts are necessary 
1 
1 







‘5 | for the proper training of rural school - 
‘Sp teachers: Nature study, elementary prin- 
35 ciples of practical agriculture, sanitary 
science and hygiene, domestic economy, 
and practical principles and problems in 


4 
12 Exposures 3 
6 Exposures 4x 
12 Exposures 4 
6 Exposures 5 x 


5or34xi's. 
5or34x 


Se ae st o.ch be 0a (551 120 04N a cncd -c ke Cedcdec : 
5X7 Per Dozen ..... elementary chemistry and physics as ap- 
6', x 8, Per Dozen... The 


” | plied in the study of these subjects. 
formal training of most country boys and 


2 3! CN aa ain 

By x 414 ; a x Ste, aud 0 | girls ends with the rural-school course. 

9NT Per DOII esecseecsseeeeesee °| A tundamental knowledge of the fore- 
PRICES FOR PRINTING | going subjects is certainly a minimum to 

146 Mb aeweeRle eee tt ladda TTS Ge the teacher who tring them | 

Big x 414, Big x 414, OF Be X Big... ccccse cece ‘oa each | for the lives that they must lead. 

PY ee OS Eh ce ER RR anon 4 each The outlines of the special courses 

DCT fa vodagtces abe ds ctnbegeesh ot esececcgueceses .07 each named are then discussed in detail, ac- 

_ Make Special Post Cards of Your Pictures =| companied with detailed outlines of the 

5 ee Fee ei ae ts: ss eiarhts «sha Oe ground! to be covered, and the manner in | 

wich the several courses should be 


Alt inaterials used are of the best quality and work j 
suaranteed satistactory treated. } 

In mailing films or plates, te sure 
properly protected Mark package 
name and address 

Send remittance to cover full price of work, If 
some exposures are not suitable for printing or 
amount is overpaid for any reason, balance will be 
placed to credit on other orders or returned, 


F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


that thev are 
plainly with 





The DESIGN for our flag 
«Stars and Strips” 


wis selected by Robert Morris, the Financier, trom 
Vasinnuton'’s Book Plate a copy of which is given iu 
our summary of his Life, 2 for le. j 


Wm. H. Gibbs, Publisher, Niagara Falls, N. Y- 








of the usable features of this magazine. | 
Also is given a beautiful picture of the 
Nisqually Canyon, Mt. Ranier National | 


Bureau of Education has just published | 


America | 
Also : 
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Increase the 
Lesson’s Value 


By giving illustrated talks on history, 
geography or other subjects you in- 
crease by 100% the value of the 
lesson. You can do this very easily 
and entertainingly with a 


Bausch |omb 


Balopticon 


rhe Balopticon projects ordinary lantern 
slides and can also be arranged to project on 
the screen post-cards, photographs, prints, ete., 
allin the colors of the original. You will find 
it much easier to hold the attention of your 
pupils when you use the Balopticon, and the 


lesson will be much more forcibly impressed 
them. 


Our Model C Balopticon (illustrated) is 
now priced at $25.00, and the opaque at- 
tachment is priced at $30.00. 





on 


Write for Descriptive Circular 18D 





Model C 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER.NY. FRANKFORT 


Balopticon 














Devoe box No. 122 New Style 
enameled tray, decorated cover; 
4 colors in cakes: Carmine, Ultra 


marine Blue, Black, Perfect Yeliow 


and a No. 7 Brush. Can substitute 
Charcoal Gray or another Perfect 
Yellow for Black. 





There are a good many reasons for using Devoe School 
Water Colors; you'll know the reasons when you begin to use 
the colors. True, accurate, uniform in quality; best made. 





Devoe box No. 118 New Style en- 
ameled tray, decorated cover: 8 col- 
ors in new improved half pans: 
Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New 
Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, 
Cold Gray; and one No. 7 brush. 





A complete line of artist’s supplies: oil and water colors ; wood stains, 
stencils and stencil colors; brushes, etc., for school work. 
3 for catalogue. 


Special prices to schools and teachers. Address Dept. 


Devoe 
171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Fulton and William Streets, New York 1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 











Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 
G. Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 


sometimes you forget how muc *h 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 


G, Every teacher of the manu: al arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS, 2 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women 








ei Equip Themselves to Teach 
Public School Special Subjects 


Sth Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough lary Eye Warter In the Now ‘Termopens Sept. 1 1911 One. year course in Musi 
. << SoG ; dy of the ake auc the Drawis Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Physical 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake au Beer a ger oem miemee, Fae 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. training students to teach special branches For % 
. urs we have been placing wraduates in payin 

New York Education Co., positions. For information, address The Secretar 


50 State St, Albany, N. Y. THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2500 N. Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 
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Teacher 


Send today for Free Samples of 
our Close of School Souvenirs 











d 





POE TL: ES eT ICS SC A 
or post card, No, limit on guarantee. Your photo will be retur 
of photo in No, 1 and 8 14%x24 inches. No, 2, oval cut, 1x 14 


YOUR SOUVENIRS COME ASSEMBLED ready to hand 
mailing box. Our fifteen years’ experience in the souvenir business 
placing your order with us in the matter of A-No, 1 goods and a spee 
nirs only. 


sdcuutiful in design, elabo- 
ratcly finished amd carry a 
in the estimation of 
the pupils which cannot be 
had by ordinary gift eards; 
inexpensive, and being 
printed to order for each 
school makes them valuable 
from a historical stand point, 


OUR SOUVENIRS are 


vaiue 


made up with a folder and 
2 inserts, united with a silk 
tassel, made from the best 
stock manufactured, Cover 


design is Steel Die Embossed 
and finished by hand in 
beautiful tints of water col- 
ors, On the inserts is 
printed a farewell greeting 
signed, “Your Teacher,” also 





an appropriate close of 
school poem illustrated with 
pen drawings, The body of 
folderis printed in a scpia 


tone and the stock, photo- 
graph and water ce 
all tinted into a beautiful 


blend, 


WE PRINT TO _—e 
ORDER Name of School, 
Distriet Numiiln matirciah 1, 


County, Stue, Teacher's 


Jors are 


Name, Names of School Of- 
ficers, and Names of Pupils, 
PHOTOGRAPH in scpia 
tone attached to cither style 
at small additional cost, 
send any size photo, group 
ned securely wrapped, Size 
inches. 
to your pupils, packed in a 


you confidence in 
We print souve- 


should give 
dy delivery. 





OUR NO. 1 SOUVENIR is one of the most elab 
orate and the largest size that has cver been placed 
on the market. The demand for a larger souvenir 
has been demonstrated to us ii our Christmas trad SOU, 
of our orders were for the larger No. 1 souvenir, and not ch 
a single complaint did we have from any of our cus wy 
tomers ordering same. Our No, Sand No, 1 souvenir are E’.{ ta 
exactly the same in design, excepting in size. a \) 
f 
No, 1—12-Page Booklet—size 5'. x74 inches. " 
First 10, $1.00: additional one each NY 
With Photo, 10 for $1.25; addi tion al SOUGR: ic kebe 8c each AN 
‘ 
No, 2. 12-Page Booklet —3') x 5's inches, Oval Photo. i 
or less, Se each; additional ones. ......... ..4¢ each fy Ny 
With Photo, 35 or Jess, 6e each; additional ones * be each { i 
i) " 
No, 3—12-Page Oblong Booklet ~3°4 x 544 inches, a" e 
35 or less, 6¢ cach; addi ional Ones.....c.. cece seed ne each .s 
With Photo, 7¢ each: additional ones.............. be each 
PREMiUMS: 
No, 1—Portraits of Presidents sepia Litho. Print, 17 xv2 
inches, Send ve for postage 
No, 2-25 Gold Embossed Initials—any letter, gummed 
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Pe ee eo 
Hen! crhae at 6 
"a athe sought mom ® 








Send 2c for postage. 


Box N. 


The Ohio Printing Company, New Philadelphia, 0. 
W. E. Siebert, Proprietor. 











Buy Entertain 


The House That He 


Get them for 6 Commencement. 
Our Help- U 

list Pl ays, Song Novelties, Drills, 
Catalog sent free. Write your cari 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 





The Real Woodman plays for High Schools, 


Catalog isa Real Help in making up programs. 
Pantomimes, Recitation Books, 


ments 


for Washington’s Birthday and all Special Days from 


Ips. 


etc. are gems. 


We 

ete. 

| Today. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 














Electrically Welded, 


construction and design. Made in 


Automatic Stationary, 





WRITE 


FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET J7 . 


Blackboards and Supplies: 





| 

Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page Catalogue J 1 38> | 

A complete directory of everything for the Schoolroom. 

ow York men nile y ti ‘ Com se | Sire 5 “1 | 
oston meri Sea ng | 

Philadelphia can pary ; Revth Gene Peneanne 

Pittsburgh 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ve a 


' AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 

Our Steel Desks represent the most modern ideas in sanitary, 
3 styles. 
Adjustable desk and 
chair, and single pedestal Desks and Chairs. 


. TO-DAY 


_ School tyrenne 
Supphes 


® 


























| Library of the Bureau of Educa- 


tion 
The United States Burean of Education 


at Washington, D. C., possesses a special | 


pedagogical library of more than 100,000 
volumes, which, while primarily a work- 
ing collection for the Bureau staff, is also 


designed to serve, so far as possible, asa. 
central reference and circulating library 


| for educators througiiout the country. It 


is desired that teachers, school ofiicials, 


}and students of education should be in- 


| formed of the resources of the library, | 
and know that to them the privilege is | 
freely offered of using these resources as | 


| Hous open, 


| ature, 


an aid in their work. 

In- certain classes of educational liter- 
the library is clearly the most 
completely equipped in the country. 


Such classes are its fiies of official school 
| reports, 


laws, etc., State and city; of 
catalogues and reports of universities, 
colleges, and schools; of transactions of 
educational associations; and its bound 
sets of educational periodicals, all of 
which are constantly augmented and kept 
up to date. Both American and foreign 
publications are included in these classes, 
uti form a collection of valuable 
source material for investigators in edu- 
cational administration, practice, and 
history. The library also contains a 
large collection of school and college 
textbooks of early and recent date, in all 
te principal subjects, which is under- 
going amplification and arrangement so as 
to illustrate the history of textbook pub- 
lication and to furnish examples of the 
best modern productiotis in this field. 

On subjects in educational history and 
adiministration, theory of education, and 
principles aud practice of teaching, the 
library contains a very full representa- 
tion of both early and recent works, and 
special effort is made to secure all current 
publications, domestic and toreign, 
which deserve a place in a complete 
pedagogical library. There 
large collection of pamphlets, many of 
them unusual and otherwise of value. 


is also a! 





The library has a dictionary catalogue of | 


printed cards, copy for which is largely 
prepared by its own caialoguers, in co- 
operuion with the Library of Congress, 
whose system of classification is used for 
the books on the shelves. 

The library offers to readers the use of 
its material according to two methods— 
(1) by direct consultation at the Bureau 
in Washington, and (2) by interlibrary 
and personal loans. 

(1) Suitable reading-room accommoda- 
tions are available 
visitors are cordially invited to make it 
iheir headquarters tor the prosecution of 
research and study, for which every pos- 


sible facility and assistance will be fur- 
nished. Investigators are allowed direct 


aecess to the shelves. 


at the library, and , 


(2) To non-residents unable to visit the | 


library, books which can be spared with- 
out detriment to the office work will be 
loaned free of charge under the inter- 
library loan system, by which a library 
in the borrower’s home 
responsibility for the loan. In certain 
cases, books may be loaned to teachers 
under the guarantee of a_ responsible 
school ofticial, or of a personal deposit. 
Non-resident teachers, schoolmen, and 
students of education are invited to send 
requests for the Joan of books desired, 
which will be filled, if possible. Books 
are regularly forwarded by mail, under 
frank, and may ordinarily be retained 
for two weeks, subject to renewal. 

The library also supplies bibliographi- 
cal information on educational subjects, 
and on request furnishes lists of references 
to literature on any such topic. It has 
on file reference lists on more than 800 
standard subjects, and constantly makes 
new special compilations, as occasion 
arises, besides preparing for publication 
mouthly and annual bibliographies of 


education, As an aid in this work, a 
card index to important educational 
material in current periodicals, and 


official reports is maintained. 





Government Positions for Teachers. 


Examinations to fill very desirable positions in the 
Customs House, Post Office and Internal Revenue 
Service are to be held throughout the entire Country, 
during the Spring. 

Any of our readers wishing a government position, 
should send postal immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dep't 113, Rochester, N. Y.. for free list of all pos- 
This list shows the salaries paid 3 the 
vavations, the diities required, and tells how to et 





| the position. Ttalse includes sample questions from 
| Drei examinations, I 


town assumes | 
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“A good pen is a conduit 
for the flow of thought, 
but a poor pen is a dam.”’ 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


are good pens—always, ‘rn all 
styles, for all purposes. 

Sample card of 12different styles 

and2good penholders sent for roc. 


——— PEN CoO., 
349 Broadw; New York 














CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 





send for samples of full line. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. 





‘ Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE NMIDDLENENS PROFIT. 





Report Cards 


1, Or lomonths, per 100 25¢, postage 


U. S. Wool ee: Flags 


Postar 
Postage 20¢ 


Class Recitation Records 


Each isc, Postage 3 cents 


Globes 
No. Soo—8 in. Metal Sti und G lobe 
NO, 1200—12 in, * enede 


re 14¢ 





2.45 





Maps 
Set of 8 Maps. size 4ox58 inches onspriny 
rollersiu fine hardwood case $10.0 








CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
CATALOG DISCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
|, PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Ae Mb Trewleénm 


35 MARKET 5 REET, cH CACO. 5 


Or > maile 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. fatsloeze maiiod 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy- “work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certifies ir , Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard 8? nc: Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, hg to nq, “Draven: , Flags, Raffa, 
Sowing Silkette, Neecilcs, &ci "SOrs, " Blackboe rds, 
Erasers, Crayons, Mens, G , all School Goods, 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


CHENEY’S QUESTION BOOK 
Advanced Lessons in Geography. 


WORK pal. FINAL YE aR. 
IXTY-SIX LESSONS, 
COMPREHENSIVE, 
THOROU GIt. 
15th Edition. UP-TO-DATE. 
YOU NEED IT! Price 25c. Single Copy. 
Address M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N.Y. 


Complete Scholarship 


@ART FREE 


=~ 494m SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
a «©We mean just what we say. We are de- 
~\ termine:1to prove tothe public gener 
) the wonderiul success of our exclusive 
¥ methods. If you love the beautiful, v. 
guarantee to teach you Art. ou les 
at mail and in yourspare 
Great artists cose Meryees ors. seme 
* 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


; (Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents.of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and _ for 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

‘The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added alter each examination. 

‘The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union, 

Over 300,000 copies sold 


Tndispensable in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS, 


Question and Answer Booksin 





Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 


Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2. 00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 


ne Let us send you a dozen or more of each 
kind for your school. You can return any 
‘ not wanted and remit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
about 18c each and they are worth more 
than this to any one studying these subiects. 


4th Yr. Eng. 

















Perhaps your School Board will purchase a 
supply foryou, Many schools use them.as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer hooks. 

We ciaim these are the best books for 
view work ever published aud the 
number sold seems to prove our Claim, 


W.Hazleton Smith,Il7 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 





re- 
large 














. 
How to Teach Drawing. 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day | 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask, What answers to require, 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can he prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the hook, 
‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub 
stantially hound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid. 

pe We have just addeda chapter on Color to this 


book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 


dress, W. HAZLETON SMITil, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 344x6!4 inches, 
Price We per dozen ; 3 doz. 25e, Send 10e for sample 
doz. and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SEAT WORK 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Evizanera Merrick Knipp, B. S. 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 


















50 GE “es gS SHEETS 
50 MIS OUS eTS 
50 DRAW ! ae Ss 








ING SH Tilustrated with full di- 


Size of sheet, 84,x5 { 
and adapted to all grades 


rections tor using each set, 
of school work, 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 


“The Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
excellent and [shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Towa.” Prin. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, 
Towa. Address, W, HAZLETON S/IITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








This is a new book covering the whole subject of 
color. as required by the teachers’ examinations and 
having questions at the bottom of each page. It also 
contains suggestions and devices for teaching colors. 


CO LOR 


Printed on Iaid paper and we teal hound. Price 
prensid,2o cents. Address, W, HAZLETON SMITH 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





TOR 
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The New Collinwood School 


The Collinwood, Ohio, school fire in 
1908, in which 175 children perished, is 
stilt recalled with horror, It will be of 
interest to read of the new building which | 
takes tie place of the one burned. It 
represents many unique features of con- 
struction and is‘said to beas fireproof and | 
panic-proof as it is possible for a school | 
building to be. Every room has a direct 
connection wil the ground, without first 
entering the main hall. 

There are twelve large classrooms and a 
spacious auditorium in the new building. 
Between eacli two rooms a cement stair- 
way extends straight down to the ground, 
making it possible to empty the eutire 
building in. two minutes without using 
the main halls, and with never more than 
two classes coming in contact with each | 
other. The stairways from the rooms on 
the first floor are directiy under the stair- 
ways from the second floor. Doors at the 
ground exits open on the slightest 
pressure, 





SCHOOL CRAYONS 


The school room quickly determines the quality of a crayon, 
The chalk-makers art is shown in our Liberty and Colonial Brands of 





| foundation is built of brick 


Patriotism and Love of Country 


| women 
' not forget that the teaching of patriotism 


ment. Hence, it is especially pertinent Set Complete—3 Volumes-— $1.00 
in connection with the teaching of Complete in one Cloth bound volume $1.50 
| patriotism. Hvery aid to instill in boys These books contain practical, usable mater- 


jand girls a love of country, should be 


| A school can hardly be called a_ school 





Steel doors are used at the main en- 
trances and steel doors also separate thie 
classrooms from the halls. Door and win- 
dow casings are of steel. The floors are 
laid on concrete and the roof is concrete. 
The corridors and cloak rooms have ce- | 
nient-finished floors. 

Each room is ventilated without the 
necessity of opening a window. An 
electrically operated fan, twelve feet in 
diameter, provides the ventilation, Heat 
is furnished froma separate building and 
passes beneath the floor in brick ducts. 
an even temperature is preserved by 
automatic devices. 

The auditorium of this building is cir- 
cular in form, is directly on the ground, 


chalk er: ivons for school use. 


Colonial 


Chalk 8 Wax 


Crayons 


are made in a variety of styles. Hard and soft dustless chalk crayons— 

sanitary and economical, Wax crayons of assorted colors 

and lengths—suitable for kindergarten and school work. 
Complete catolog F and prices on request, 












and has no balcony. There is a glass | iui ‘ : E 
dome in the center for light. Seven COLONIAL CRAYON CG. 
exits lead from this room. y - 

The building cost about $85,000, It is | A K RON, Ol 11 ¢ ). 


155 feet wide and extends back 180 feet, 
is two stories high, and above thie stone 
and terra 
cotta. On the adjoining ground and 
directly on the site of tiie great fire, a 
memorial park, 140 by 500 feet, is for 
flower gardens, shrubbery, decorative 
trees and lawn. ps 


Look sharp 
in buying and the se/ling will lookout for itself: 
—Col. Crayon 


“As ye buy, so shall ye sell.” 












No matter what progressive measures 
our schools adopt, no matter what strides 
they take to fit our coming men ami 
witli better education, we must 


—o Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 

By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, 
Editors of Normal Instructor. 


and love of country is just as important 
today in time of peace as when our tore- 
fathers left their plows to defend their 
principles. But there are a_ thousand 
and one things taking the time of the | 
teacher of today. There are two sub- 
jects to be taught where the teacher of 

generation ago had but one. She must 
doina half hour that for which her 
older sisters had an hour. She must 
make her subjects so vivid, so interest- 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 
FOR TEACHERS 








ing, so easily understood that her pupils | I Bis oatap idee icccscses sian Autumn Plans 
will unconsciously co-operate with her. WOE ios odiccvscescssseceads Winter Plans 
i ss time given to a subj Doig ati Da > 

The less time given to a subject the Houaase NS oe | | er Spring Plans 


greater the truth of the foregoing state- 








ial for every day use in the schoolroom. Among the Subjects covered are: 


Music. Art—Nature Study—Literature~ Stories of Industry and History 
—Biographies—Geography—Speciol Day Programs Poems snd Memory 
Gems Stories—Helps in Drawing- -Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work— Etc, Etc. 


They are replete with songs, stories, book references on various subjects, 
and suggestions. They contain drills, new games, and many, many things 
which the busy teacher will appreciate and use every day. They will be to 
ler in inspiration and a great saver of time. Each number is complete in 
itself and adopted to the season indicated. 

Handsome strong enameled paper covers, beautiful illustrations, excellent 
paper, convenient size. 

Should be on the desk of every Teacher, 

Complete in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 


eagerly seized by the progressive teacher. | 
The greatest of such aids and the first 

one absolutely necessary not only to every 

school but to every room is a good flag. 


without one. For if we do not see flags 
in our schools, the bulwark of the na- 
tion, pray where may we expect to find 
them? There is no excuse for any teacher 
not having the emblem of our country. 
She need not buy it herself. She need not 
ask her trustees for it. There is a way 
for her to get a fine one without a cent 
of expense, without delay, without 


Principal and Superinteudent, 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the complete set. 





trouble. This way is provided by The ATION PRICES 
I il Ord Fl Cc f Andersot COMBINATION PRICES 
V al rder ag ompany oO Ger 0 ds Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, lyr . 
Indiana, and they will be glad te give Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 yr. “ot 
i : _ 5 | Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Secley’s Question Bor ole J 
any teacher full particulars. Thousands FullSet Every Day Plans postpaid, abdafullset of The Year's Entertainments... ..ces 1.60 
of flags floating over school houses Full set Beery Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, VVC... ccc ccc cee eee eens 1.00 
throughout the country were secured in | For any Thre Publications mentioaed ee yes ie aera $2.20; for any Four, $2.80; for any 
this way, and there is no reason whiy The cloth bou me editionof Every Day Plans can be substituted inany of the above combinations 
; ave 3; we by addi oe 5 
TO school should not have one as well. Y ‘> b tl iat every set of Every Day Plans is set ont with the distinct understanding that if 
Remem er not entirely satisfactory, they miay be returned and the money will Le refunder 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, = DANSVILLE, N, Y. 








Read it to Your Scholars 


Our summary of the “Life of Robert Morris, 
Financier’, it contains invaluable American 
Historical matter, to be found only in the very 
large Libraries, 2 "for 10¢ 


Wm. H. Gibbs, ‘Publisher, Niagara Palls, N. Y. 








A WEEK * — pepo 


WE PAY *36 4 pr omen eres 


SEE IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 4}, Pe a4 


and 125 ENVEL- | 
pink, blue or green, printed, $1.00 oe st- | 
KINNEAR, , Box 206, Brooklyn, N oy. | 


125 BOND LETTERHEADS 
OPES, white, 


paid, 





amples, 
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Teachers’ Souvenirs for Close of School 


The finest in the market. Send 2¢ stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion 








yikes 1V. Clings 
ine 4 aed | , 
ef 


the past six years. 


Benjamin Ropp, Columbus, Ind., writes “I have ordered my souvenirs of you each year for 
Each order has been filled satisfactory.” We can please you equally as well. 





thing in the line of School Souvenirs you have ever se 


design is the finest and most elaborate of them } 
the same low price we have been charging heretofore 
The Souvenir is 3 

in colors and gold 
s we have seen stands out so strong that it makes th 
ase with our No. 10. The embossing on this Souven 
cing embossed in plain white gives the photo a very 
as shown here, ‘Khe souvenir was designed and engré 
and we imagine it 


eral yeats ¢ 





Chis poem we used se\ 


to use it again this year.) 





We print for 

School Board, Te 

RS. We furnish these souven 
plot 1 make asmall 
one that is not too small 


} 
inches. 


Additional ones 5c each. 


PHOTO SOl 

ou must sen 

you want the 
teed to be first class and will not fade. Size of Photos, 14 x 2!4 

Price list Postpaid. 12 or less without photo 75c. 

ones 6c each, Transparent envelopes to match at 5c per «oz. 

Remittance must accompany Satisfaction Guaranteed o1 


'ENI . 
id us you and we photo for cach souvenir. We can copy 


best results send us a good cleat photo 


money refunded, 


all orders 











The accompanying illustration is a cut of our! 
en, we mean every word we say. 
We have published many fine souvenirs during ye J 
all. and the beauty of it is, we are selling them at 
\.x5 inches and contains twelve pages including the cover and is printed 
just enough color to make them look well. 
em look cheap. 


would be impossible to improve it. 

: : " : Sacy 9? 
The inside contains appropriate school matter and also a special poem entitled Opportunity.’ 
ro and since have had so many calls for it that we have decided 
You will be more than pleased with it we are sure, 


you on the inside the names of School, 
icher and Scholars, which matter you must send us when you order, 


rs with or without photo of teacher or school house. 


Your photo will be returned uninjured. 
We pay the postage. 


Seibert Printing Co. The Old Reliable Souvenir Firm. Box 10, Canal Dover, Ohio 


atest design and when we say it is the finest 


x our twelve years in business, but our new 


The coloring on most of the Souven- 
You will find this is not the 
ir i@the very best—the design around the photo 
fine effect, It is tied with a fine silk tassel just 
ived by one of the best artists in he country 


District No., Township, County, State, 
If photo souvenirs are wanted 
a large or small photo or from a group, but if 
Photos are guaran- 


12 or less with photo 90c. Additional 


fhat’s the way we have been doing business 


Book Reviews 


| ‘Bird Studies for Home and School: 

Sixty Common Birds, Their Habits and 
IIaunts.. By Herman C, De Groat, M. 
A., Principal Grammar School No. 31, 
Buffalo. 7%xto in., 143 pages text, 60 
colored inserts, cloth. $2.00. Published 
| by the author. 

This book, the author states, ‘‘is the 
| outgrowth of four years of experience in 
| the preparation of bird lessons fora city 
school of more than two thousand pupils. 
After beginning this line of nature work 
with much trepidation and many pro- 
tests, the teacliers soon came to favor and 
enjoy it. From the first lesson Bird 
Study was popular with the children, 
who looked forward to the bird lessons as 
the brightest hour of the week.’’ The 
first purpose of the book is to present to 
teachers a short course in such form that 
they may easily prepare themselves to 
teach it, and it would appear to be well 
adapted, as much as any book can be, to 
enable its possessor to teach with the 
same enthusiasm and interest as the 
| author himself. Sixty birds, common in 
| ihe Northern states are given. There is 
la description, clear and untechnical, of 























“Let 
All Sing”’ 





| School Music Books 
Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 


t what vou want It contains the choicest and best collection 
er published 

















orite ONES ¢ . 
ire OL songs rhe following are the titles of some of them: 
When thes 





vallows Homeward Fly, Lead kKind!y Light, 

tSpot, Flag ofthe Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 

Ud Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 

My Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 

Last Rose of Summer, Battle Ifymn of the Republic, Flow Gently 

Sweet Atton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
e Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good 


Phe complete witiful colored covers ormer 


collection bound in be 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book 





tistied with the book we will refund your mones 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, A serics of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicage 
e content America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 


School comprises 88 titles among which are ‘ 
Sweet Ilome,”’ *'Tenting or 


“Yankee Doodle” and 


“Dixie Land,” “Tlome 
\ led Banner,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” 
ibstantially bound, Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen. 
WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. Weaver. A new and choice 


ing of Every song in the 


Oven Mi hit lhrough Georgia,” 


collection of Songs 
, Special days and general school use, collection 


Mr. Weave 


opening and clo 

rwenta careful t r’s own schoo! before it was permitted to form a part of this 
The result is usable Price, 15¢c. $1.50 per dozen. 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND |LASSES 


e, also for specialdays. The words 


that every song i 


Popular new song book, con 


tains exce ons for general u are sensible, ting 





and full of life while the n cis catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, | 
MERRY MELODIES, )) (. Hlanson, This book grows in popularity every year in spite ofthe 

many new t i tte OF page manila covers Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 

HAPPY DAYS IS rsp, VauGUN, Contains Songs 

. it several pages of “ Gems of Thought 

nd Responsive Scriptur Readings pages in a Every 

song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the | 
following songs is, alone worth the price of the book, viz | 
‘If You Love Your Mothe The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home My Old Cottage Home; My 

Mountain Home etc, It pleases wherever used. Price, 15c. 


$1.50 per Dozen 





STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for littl 


ones, among them “Coasting Song; 





s Grow , S Se teat. 
Jack and Jill; 


Snow Song; 


How the Flower 
How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy ; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; 
Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper's Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.’ Just the books you want to enliven 
Price, 1Sc. $1.50 per dozen. 


Cradle Songs ; 


your school work. 














SPECIAL. On rece pt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine 























F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, New York | 


Patriotic 


Programs 


Entertainment 
Books 


We can supply Entertainment 
Books for every occasion schools 
celebrate. 

That wonderful set of books, 
“The Year’s Entertainments’’ con- 
tains material for every month in 
the year—for every event. It is 
graded and is the most complete 
compilation of its kind ever pub- 
lishec ° 

A valuable assistant to the teacher or super- 
intendent. Ask us about it. 

Then we have books prepared exclusively 
for such daysas Washington’s Birthday, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Holidays, etc., including Reci- 
tation Books, Plays, Drills, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Songs and Scenic Readings. 

In addition we are headquarters for School 
Books and Supplies at money-saving prices. Get 
our Catalog No. 33 before you buy any books— 
tell us your needs and see how quickly we can 
supply you. Write today. 

HALL & McCREARY 


434-436 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















NON - RESIDENT COURSES 
IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Henry Turner Bailey, Director 

These courses have been established by 
The Prang Company in the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art (Mr. Frank A. Par- 
sons, Director), which gives full credit, for 
work done, One year of Non-Resident work, 
and one year of Resident work, secures two- 
year Diploma, Strong courses under inspir- 
ing teachers and affiliation with large New 
York Art School, offer unusual opportunities. 

For announcement of courses, address 

MISS SUSAN F. BISSELL, Registrar 

2237 Broadway, New York 


e 
g School Supplies 
O Pre Raffia, Book Binding and 
ta’ Weaving Materials, Kindergarten 
Supplies, Entertainment Books. All 
Standard Supplies. Catalogue free. 
Garden City Educational Co. 
110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


DRAWING BOOKS 


Progressive Drawing Books are the Easiest, the 
Most Helpful, the Most Interesting and the Best 
for all Grades, 

Write for Intréductory Prices. 


THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. Chicago, Hl. Atlanta, Ga. 



































Speakers, Dialogues and EKntertain- 


> y 
I LAY S ments. Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. | 


OUTLI N ES for Debates and Essays. 


to order on given Subjects. ay 
each, P.S, Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 


LITERARY HELP FOR YOU 
Any subject for any occasion written to order by 
experienced writers. Send stamp for terms etc, to 
THE LITERARY HELPER (formerly the Eastern 
branch of The Putnam Studio) 180 Second Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





Prepared 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 
graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 
suns today, ST-LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
gue a : 
MOP LOUIS Ho. 


| the birds, their habitat and habits, yiven 
| with the touch of a thoroughly posited 
bird-lover. There is a colored full-page 
picture of each of the birds, shown in 
natural surroundings and characteristic 
pose. These pictures will enable the 
novice to easily distinguish the various 
birds. Jhe material covers the work on 
| birds required in the syllabus of this 
| and others of the states. To obtain the 
| best results the book should be in the 
hands of all the pupils of the grammar 
| grades; the teacher alone needs it in the 
| primary. Aside from its definite value 
in the school, it is adapted to the use of 
bird lovers and students in the home, 
'and to all who desire greater familiarity 
with our feathered friends. As the author 
again says, if it ‘‘helps to promote a 
more intelligent appreciation of the use- 
iulness of birds, and creates in some 
measure a more determined purpose to 
protect and preserve them from harm, it 
will have accomplished its highest aim.’’ 


‘*Tilustrated Exercises in Design.’’ By 
Elizabeth Garrabrant Branclk:. Boards. 
£1.50 postpaid. The Prang Company, 
New York. 

The author of this book was recently 

| head of the Art Department of the Newark, 
N. J., High School, and is thoroughly 
equipped for preparation of the book. 
The book itself is the only special book 
|on design prepared to cover the course 
taught in the public schools. In view 
_of the fact that the present emphasis in 
| the teaching of art is placed on tlie sub- 
ject of design, the value of the book to 
the art teacher will be apparent. The 
book is 7x11 inches in size and contains 
72 plates, prirted on one side of the 
paper only, which aliows them to be re- 
moved and mounted for illustrative ma- 
terial in the schoolrooms. There is also 
a suggestive introduction and detailed 
‘“Suggestion to Teacher,’’ interpreting 
the object of each plate and giving di- 
rectious for its use. 


‘*First Journeys in Numberland.’’ By 
Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian Mc- 
| Lean Waldo. Illustrated by Frederick 
Richardson. Cloth. 144 pages. 35¢c. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

This book is placed for use in the last 
half of the First and all of the Second 
year of the grades. The natural impulse 
of the child to number and measure the 
things with which he comes in contact is 
utilized in the plan of this book. The 
authors believe that the simplest appeal 
to the child in number work must come 
through the skillful employment of ob- 
jects of the child's own world. There- 
| fore they bring into use tovs, games,.ex- 





‘A Time Saver 


We have something of special interest to teach- 
ers on our third cover (Page 57) this month and 
those who contemplate the purchase of a Type- 
writer and also those who have not. as yet seri- 
ously considered buying one should read it very 
po anger for it is your opportunity to get a ma- 
chine ata verylow price. Better look it up at 
once. 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


‘PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 

‘hese past examinations, reviewed carefully, wil} 

pe the student to pass any teachers, Regents 

or Civil Serviee examination offered in any state 

in the Union, These examinations were pre- 

pared, nearly all of them, under the direct super- 

vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
jucation for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAM!!JATIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. DrarzR PAST — WITH AitsWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in Geography, with Ans .25. 





14 Yrs, Exam, in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
Yrs, Exam. in Civi} Gov., with Ans .25 


Yrs. Exam, in U. 8S, Hist., with Ans .25 
Yrs, Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 


14 
14 
4 
14 
it 
{4 
it Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Gen. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
it Yrs. Exam. in L iterature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
it Yrs, Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Latin with Ans 225 
it 


Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
* Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents: any 14 subjects, $1.50: 
the 22 subjeets complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
teaching the 45 Combina- 


tions in Addition, Sub- 
traction & Multiplic a- 
tion,ever Published. We 
send FREE to purchas- 


ers generous SAMPLES 
of our New Line of PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS, in- 
cluding Word Builders, Sentence Builders, Number 
suilders, SIGHT WORD CARDs, etc. ; also Samples 
of one Line of INDIVIDUAL OUTLINE [IAPS for 
all Grades. 
‘These Goods are entirely New and un'ike any other 
line ever published. Price Lists Fit 
J. L. ENGLE, 
““The Map Man,” 














Send 3 SILVER DIMES 
(30 Cents) for BEST Set 
of DRILL CARDS for 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ercises in making, etc. There are twelve 
games, twenty-five exercises in making, 
ten pages with problems in buying and 
selling in stores, and iifty-two color cuts, 
Counting, measuring or grouping are not 
considered separately as a basis of the 
work, but the basis of the entire book is 
a combination of the three, in which 
each perform an important service. The 
book will make the child’s ‘‘first jours 
neys in Numberland,’’ pleasant and at- 
tractive, and will help all his future 
travels in that realm. 


‘*Fundamental Facts for the Teacher.’’ 





| dent of Colgate University. 





Room, 202-P. 0. Block, Beaver, Penna. 


| OUTLINE MAP BOOKS 



































For ded Contains 40 
Geography ie! ra) Outline Maps | 
and History. | ° é eee | 

phy or 
“yy 

artes: History Work | 
» stoe ~ 

seaegiad te = For Addition- 
Fit No. 98 ee al Drawings 

Binder, or Ciscriptive 
Retail Price, \ “Se Matter Use 
t Co Our Regular 

si es | Drawing and | 
Single Maps | ni Theme 
atl cent cach | - Tablets. 





The Acme and Ideal Educational Series 
JUST ASK US 


| Educational Tablet Company, —_| 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE HOME STUDY | 


COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Grammar Sehool 
High Sehool 
Normal 
Professional 


-Agriculture 
Poultry 
Domestic Seienee 
Civil Serviee 
Engineering 
Drawing 

E n aol 








Bookkeeping ang 
100 Branches from w intel to seleet 


Work endorsed by prominent 
educators. Thousands of students 
enrolled. Tuition only $5.00 per 
year to first. tive stuce nts from 








er month j tpriapoas | 

we send you fuil information? | 

Dr, W. IE, Harper — gcholarship”” pa sbenas "Sanaa 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, No. 15 D. Street, Rogers, Ohio 





Oskaloosa College: : Standard ¢ ourses offered by 
mil leading to the degree Ped. DB. and also graduate 
courses. Writeforcircular. Box 478, Oskaloosa, lowa 


fits any hand and 
The Armograph compels poe 
movement writing, Price 35c, Avents wanted. 
J. A. EUBANKS Greentield, Ohio 


Bennett Medical College 
(Forty-Fourth Year) 
Medical Dep’t -Loyola University 


Summer Semester 1912 
Commences June 7 , ending September 20. 


Of Interest to Principals and 
School Teachers 


An excellent opportunity is afforded through the 
Medium of the ‘‘Sunimer Course”’ for School Teach- 
ers and Prneipals who are occupied during the 
Winter Months to avail themselves of a medical 
education, 

Our “self Supporting Plan” will interest you. 
Address for catalog and full particulars, 


Bennett Medical College 
1358-1362 Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois 











| power to teach more effectively whatever 
| literary selections are called for by the | 





By Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D., Presi- 
Cloth. $1.00, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York City. 
In this book Dr. Bryan discusses the 
important matter of character-building. 
Aithough primarily written for teachers, 
the book is so rich in its clean-cut vigor- 
ous philosophy of living that the general 
reader will find it well worth his while. 
The author sets forth his observations and 
conclusions in a trenchant, energetic 
style that grips the attention of the reacler. 
The theories that he advanecs are sup- 
ported by many interesting anecdotes 
and illustrations, which give a strong 
“‘human interest’’ quality to his philos- 
aphy of life. The pages teem with epi- 
gramimatic sentences that fix themselves 
in the reader’s inemory. Dr. Bryan dis- 
cusses the relation between ‘‘ Character 
and Conduct,’’ ‘‘Play and Character,’’ 
**Morals and Ideals,’’ ‘‘Kear and Con- 
duct,’’ ‘‘Choice and Character,’’ and he 
does this so definitely and so concretely 
that the reader gets a new point of view 
on many of the familiar habits of life. 
In his discussions the author is not in the 
least prosy or dull; every page has its 
interesting flasiies of originality, its 
genial glow of a broad sympathy. In the 
chapter on ‘‘Choice and Character’’ there 
are many valuable suggestions for those 
who have a part in training young chil- 
dren—parents as well as teachers. ‘‘We 
can teach young people that thinking 
and doing are one and the same thing 
and that the only way of choosing the 
best is to go away from the objects that 
lure us downward."' 


that of deciding on the things his son 
and daughter shall see and hear.’’ 


‘‘Literature in the School: Aims, 
Methods and Interpretation’’. By Jolin 
S. Welch, formerly Supervisor of Gram- 
mar Grades, Salt Lake City. 236 pages. 
$1.25. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

A vigorous, inspiring book for tlie 


| grade teacher; a book whose purpose is 


to enable the teacher to vitalize the teach- 
ing of literature in the elementary school. 
Its enthusiastic, yet clearly - reasoned 
statements leave the reader with the earu- 
est conviction that in the study of litera- 
ture lie wonderful possibilities for the 
training of character. The book is the 
outcome of a lifetime of successful teachi- 
ing, therefore its theories and plans are 
trustworthy guides for both the beginner 
and the more advanced teacher. Every | 
grade teacher, and high school teacher | 
also, will gain from it not only greater 
enthusiasm for the work but greater | 


curriculum of the school. The author | 
believes that in the study of literature | 
in our public schools lies our greatest 
safeguard against the over-emphiasis of a 
narrow-minded, mercantile spirit. He 
believes that it is the function of litera- 
ture to inculcate, in the boys and girls 
of our land, higher ideals, to cultivate 
their imagination and to give them those 
staunch moral standards necessary for 
reliability of character. The strong chap- 
ters on ‘'Psychology aud the Reading | 
Problem,’’ ‘‘Spiritual Environment’’ and | 
“Methods in Literature’ will prove a | 
well-spring of inspiration to which the | 
teacher will turn again and again. This | 
is not a book to be read once and laid | 
aside; so closely packed are its pages | 
with suggestions and ideas that the aver- | 
age teacher will find an increasing de- | 
| light in consulting it. 





The teacher who complains much will 
have much to complain about. 





Robert Morris, The Financier 
Our summary of his Life, with a Life Membership 
rtificate * as Robert [lorris Perpetuation 

League, 2 for 1 
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systematically 

graded and covers instruc- 
\y tionin PENCIL, PEN 

and INK, WASH MONO- 

CHROME, BLACK- 

BOARD, CHALK, 

CRAYON, COLOR 

DRAWINC, 


EVERY YEAR 
SHOWS AN 

INCREASED CALL ror 

Competent Drawing 


Both for Public & 
Teachers Private Schools, 


This is due mainly to the fact 
that many states are requiring 
that ALL TEACHERS shall have 
a knowledge of drawing. 

Our TEACHERS NORMAL Course 
HAS BEEN PREPARED AT CREAT EXPENSE 
to meet this demand, and is without exception the Most 
Practica! and Comprehensive Course of its kind ever 
Offered. It was prepared in collaboration with, and 
under the advice of, some-of the Foremost,American 

authorities in This Line of Work. z 


COMPLETE COURSES IN 
OTHER BRANCHES OF ART 


SUCH AS 


Commercial Ilustrative Fashion 
Cartooning Lettering and Design Show Card 
Photo Retouching Architectural Perspective, Etc. 


. RESIDENT FINISHING SCHOOL for Advanced Students. 
ARTIST’S OUTFITS FURNISHED all Enroled Students. 
NW ILLUSTRATED YEAR BOOK gladly Sent upon Request. 


School fApplied 7 Art 


991 Apphed Atts Building *< 
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PREPAID 
ARTISTS’ 
SUPPLIES SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, DEPT. 20, 


And, again, ‘‘The |] 
largest problem confronting a parent is | 


Highest quality. 














Wut Onte, Publisher, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each Month of the 
School Year. Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertaiument Books arranged to 
cover the school year—One Book For Kach Month, The contents of 
these books are arranged under complete prograins for different grades, 
appropriate to the month, or for various Holi- 
days, Birthdays ot Noted Persons, or other 
special occasion occurring during the month. 
With these programs as a basis, the books pro 
vide a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
made up of Recitations, Songs, Musie, Dia 
logues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Dire« 
tions, Ilints for Decorations, ete. 

The Complete Index is printed in each nuin 
ber and gives in alphabetical arrangement the 
titles of over six hundred selections contained 
in the ten books. By having the full index 
in each book one can readily find any selection 
desired. 


{ i i frees 0 ver mmer aS For General Use. While the arrangement 
Mul) of Tim YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS is based on 

various complete programs stated, 
the meicrial is equally valuable for general use, either in connection with 
set provrams or otherwise, as le sired. 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some 
mary aud more advanced programs and material being suy 
occasion—« feature that must prove most helpful. 

Size, Price, Ete. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, having from 
40 to 48 dovble column pages each, size 54%x8% in. Well printed on good 
paper with strong and attractive paper covers, 


yee Number 












































above 


instances both pri- 
plied for the same 


designate by month).. $ .15, postpaid 


. TE PAY TWO PEOINOE oo. . ocnssecerdc sation! sceces .25, postpaid 
The Price 4 hin UME POU IOI I cose cocciicdecssdantecsnsesseces .60, postpaid 
| The Set (10 numbers) complete............... 1.00, postpaid 


{ The 10 Numbers in one cloti: bound vol...1.50, postpaid 
All orders for the Year’s Entertainments are accepted with the understanding that 
if not entirely satisfactory they may be returned and money will be refunded, 


COMBINATION RATES 
The Year's Entertainments can be obtained in combination with Normal 
Instructor, Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, ctc., as fellows: 





With Normal Instructor, OME Year...............ccccccsecsseoeecers 3 - $1.60 
With Primary Plans, one year................4. sped scetincs ox iy iads Sinctletpaee 1.60 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plans... .................. uscscemupecadenl, ae 
OS ee Re EMR IDES isc snus cacov dicpovcedastrecvastuwcvesietsrsssvenig sone eee 
WU REIN hee, UNNI ONS | WORE a. 5 olen oon ede cantdeenacpacsicn is sdevenvoveds cedeupacd 1.60 


Or make your own selections and order in Combination as foliows: Any two of above 
publications $1.60; any three $2.20: any four $2.80: any five $5.40; the six $4.00, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 








Largest importers of certain materials in America. 
Prices include delivery. Catalog FREE. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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There should be a Victor 
in YOUR school 


If Caruso the greatest tenor, Melba the greatest soprano, Paderewski the greatest 
pianist, Mischa E Iman and Kubelik the greatest violinists, should visit your city on a 
certain date to sing or play for the pupils of your school, would you not consider it a 
great compliment, and an event that would live in the minds of the scholars for the 
balance of their lives? 

If some great philanthropist should endow your school with the services of Sousa’s 
Band, Pryor’s Band or Victor Herbert's Orchestra, would it not be the greatest aid in the 
musical uplift of every pupil in your school? 

If Jessie L. Gaynor and her talented daughters should volunteer to come right into 
your school and sing the beautiful Gaynor songs for: the little children whenever you 


wished, would you not feel that your school was signally honored, and would not this 


interpretation of her works give your little ones a true exemplification of the Gaynor songs? 

If your s¢ hool had a full orchestra directed by Elizabeth Burchenal, don’t you believe 
that your scholars would become most proficient in all the folk dances and games she 
has collected and compiled? 

If you are planning a special program of “Songs of the Nations,” would it not be 
apropos to the occasion to have Evan Williams or John ished step in. and sing for 
you a dozen of the beautiful old Scotch and Irish songs? 

If in the preparation of part songs and choruses in your grammar grades, high 
schools and glee clubs, an opera company could step on your stage, wouldn't it be a rare 
treat to have the great artists show your pupils just how the selections should be sung, 
singing them over and over as models of phrasing, expression, etc.r 

[fin the actual study of music, its history, its heroes and its heroines, you could have 
the music itself sung and played by the world's greatest exponents of the different voices 
and styles, wouldn’t this accomplish more in a few recitals than could ever be learned in 
months and years of reading and talking about how they should be sung and played? 

Well, you may have all of these and hundreds of others right in your school every day in the 
year—for with a Victor or Victor-Victrola you bring the world of music right into your school, and hear 
all the great artists sing and play just as you would hear them on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, or Carnegie H: all, or the Auditorium. 

Any Victor ‘dealer in any city in the world will gladly place a Victor right in your school for you to 
try, and you at least should avail yourself of this opportunity of determining for yourself the true value 
of the Victor in the schools. 

You'll come to a better understanding of what a great force the Victor is in the education of 
children, by reading our new booklet “ How to use the Victor in the Schools”. We will gladly send it 
to you together with eraded lists, courses of study, etc., and encomiums from prominent educators, 
supervisors of music, and critics. 


Write today to the 
Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































